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ACCENT-MIXTURE AND SOUND-CHANGES 


1. GENERAL 


No problems of Germanic philology have been more frequently 
discussed than those connected with the nature and the cause of 
the consonant-shifts and umlaut. There are at present two different 
explanations of umlaut, the Wundt-Wilmanns theory of psychic 
anticipation, and the assimilation theory of Sievers, whereby the 
intervening consonant was assimilated to the following vowel, 
and the accented vowel then assimilated to the consonant. These 
are both merely attempted explanations of the nature rather than of 
the cause of the phenomenon. Prokosch in his Sounds and History 
of the German Language, p. 146, maintains that umlaut is non- 
Germanic, and due to Celtic influence. The consonant-shifts have 
generally been explained as the result of an increase in the force 
of expiration. Hans Meyer, ZfdA XLV, 101 ff., attributes this 
increase to migration into a mountainous region. Prokosch has 
emphasized also the element of muscular tension by the side of 
intensity of expiration, but he says on p. 96 of his book: “of the 
two factors, the intensity of expiration is the primary, the muscle 
tension the secondary one.” He uses the expression ‘strengthening 
of articulation’ to include these two opposing factors, and explains 
the phenomenon as an inherent phonetic tendency of Germanic 
speech. 

I should like to present here a theory according to which all 
these phenomena are explained as the result of the mixing of two 
different types of accent, the Nordic (North German) and the Al- 
pine (in its purest form, French). This view eliminates entirely 
increase of expiration as a positive factor in causing consonant 
shifting, and reduces the whole problem to one of antagonistic muscu- 
lar reaction. It also asserts that the Germanic and High German 
consonant-shifts are in their origin identical with Celtic /enition, 
i.e., they were all three brought about by the same cause. Feist, 
PBB 36, 307 ff., claims identity of origin for the Celtic and High 
German shifts, but excludes the Primitive Germanic shifts. Fur- 
thermore, he offers no physiological basis for his contention. My 
theory is quite different from Feist’s. Pedersen, Kelt. Gram. § 303, 
raises the question as to whether there may not be some connection 
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between the Celtic and Primitive German shifts of p ¢k. Kret- 
schmer, Einleitung in die Gesch. der griech. Sprache, p. 123, and 
Ginneken, Principes de Linguistique psychologique, both attribute 
the Primitive Germanic consonant-shifts to Celtic influence; but 
here again my theory is different. It does not seem probable that 
one language should influence the phonology of a neighboring lan- 
guage. Sound-changes are either spontaneous, or the result of real 
race and language mixture, i.e., the imposing of a new language on 
a people, and I am inclined to believe that the latter is by far the 
more important factor, although I do not wish by any means 
to deny the occurrence of spontaneous sound-changes. Umlaut, 
as well as consonant-shifting, can be best explained as the result 
of race and accent mixture, although the physiological factor in- 
volved in umlaut is not one of antagonistic muscular reaction, but 
a different one, which will be explained later. Before discussing 
the consonant-shifts, a few preliminary remarks are necessary. 


2. ANTAGONISTIC MUSCULAR REACTIONS 


All the muscles of the body are arranged in pairs, each of which 
may be looked upon as the antagonistic muscle of the other. When 
one of the pair is innervated, or contracted, there is a simultaneous 
inhibition, or relaxation, of the opposite muscle; e.g., when we raise 
the arm, the flexors are contracted and the extensors are corre- 
spondingly relaxed; when we extend the arm, the reverse reaction 
takes place. Now it is a matter of common observation that, if 
we start to thrust the arm out very energetically, we first involun- 
tarily draw it up by way of preparation. Any unusually strong 
contraction of a muscle is generally preceded by a contraction of 
the antagonistic muscle. (Cf. W. G. Smith, Mind, 1903, pp. 47 ff.) 
This preliminary contraction of the antagonistic muscle and the 
corresponding relaxation of the primary muscle increases the final 
output of energy in the main or primary reaction. On the other 
hand, this very energetic thrusting out of the arm is also followed 
by a corresponding rebound, a relaxation of the extensor and a re- 
contraction of the opposed muscle; and this antagonistic reaction 
which follows the main contraction is stronger than the preparatory 
reaction. In other words, we have a rhythmic movement in which 
a primary muscular contraction constitutes the dominant element 
of a group, being both preceded by and followed by the antagonistic 
reaction, which means a relaxation of the primary muscle. It is 
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in an exactly similar manner that the muscles in the larynx work: 
the glottis is closed and opened, the vocal cords are made tense and 
relaxed, by pairs of muscles which are attached to the arytenoid 
cartilages; and any unusually great tension of the vocal cords will 
be preceded by and followed by a contraction of the antagonistic 
muscles and the corresponding relaxation of the vocal cords and the 
opening of the glottis. The application of this principle to the 
production of speech-sounds will be made in paragraphs 3 and 7. 


3. NATURE OF ACCENT 


The view is still very prevalent that stress depends upon the force 
with which the air-current is expelled from the lungs through the 
larynx and mouth. A large and strong current of air issuing from 
the mouth, as in the case of aspirated stops, is generally called an 
expiratory accent. By the side of this theory of expiratory accent, 
we have Forchhammer’s theory of glottal accent, (Cf. Jespersen, 
Lehrbuch der Phonetik, § 7.3, and Prokosch, JEGPh., 11 p. 2) ac- 
cording to which stress is regulated by the width of the glottis; 
to strengthen the stress, the glottis is narrowed, to weaken it, the 
glottis is widened. I believe that Forchhammer has given the cor- 
rect explanation of what happens in ordinary speech. Ginneken, 
Linguistique psych., p. 292, has tried to reconcile these two theories 
of stress by claiming expiratory stress for consonants and glottal 
stress for vowels. Jespersen (§ 7.32) accepts this view with the 
modification that we should make the distinction not for vowels 
and consonants but rather for voiced and voiceless consonants. 
I should like to advance the view that in ordinary speech, there 
is no such thing as a positive and primary expiratory accent. Stress 
or emphasis always expresses itself in the form of some muscular 
contraction; in ordinary speech, the only muscles that are contracted 
are those of the vocal cords and the mouth, for the act of expiration 
itself represents the relaxing of the diaphragm; it is the negative 
side of the muscular act, the return to the state of repose. In 
singing or shouting, the expiration may be partly controlled and 
aided by the chest and abdominal muscles, but this is not true in 
speech. I believe that all stress is a matter of contraction of the 
vocal cords (and the codrdinated muscles of the mouth), a narrowing 
of the glottis; that there is no conflict between this glottal accent 
of voiced sounds, chiefly vowels, and the so-called expiratory accent 
of voiceless consonants; that the latter is merely an apparent, not 
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a real stress of the consonant; it is rather a natural phenomenon 
accompanying the increased stress of the vowel, the unavoidable 
result of the antagonistic muscular reaction at the vocal cords, 
whereby the glottis is widened both before and after the energetic 
primary contraction. The real muscular energy, or the culmination 
of the contraction, falls primarily on the vowel of the syllable, 
i.e., on the vocal cords and the codrdinated mouth muscles. In 
speech we do not pronounce isolated consonants; we pronounce 
them only in connection with a vowel. If for any reason the syllable 
stress is very strong, i.e., if the vocal cords are made very tense for 
the vowel, there will appear both before and after this primary 
contraction an antagonistic reaction, resulting in a widening of 
the glottis, and this widening permits a stronger current of air 
to escape into the mouth than would escape if the syllable were 
not so strongly stressed. In pronouncing with a strong accent 
such a syllable as pat, the larger quantity of air which escapes 
through the glottis during the two periods of antagonistic muscular 
reaction is banked up in the mouth, first at the lips and again at the 
tongue and teeth, and upon the breaking of each occlusion it rushes 
out, producing what is generally called an aspirated consonant. 
It is not correct, then, to say, as is often said, that the increased 
intensity of expiration forces the glottis open. The stronger air- 
current is not the cause, but the result of the widened glottis. 
When the lungs are filled (and we have to keep them fairly well 
filled for speaking), the air is always present under pressure, 
ready to rush out just in proportion as the glottis is opened. 


4. CoORDINATION OF MUSCULAR REACTIONS 


So far, I have spoken only of the muscles in the larynx; but 
all ordinary speech-sounds, except the glottal stop, include also 
mouth articulation, i.e., contraction of the muscles of the tongue, 
lips, soft palate or jaw. Of course, the number of possible com- 
binations is very great, but within any given set there is always 
a definite coérdination between the reactions of the muscles in the 
larynx and in the mouth. In the act of articulation, the organism 
operates as a whole. For example, in any vowel there is a normal 
codrdination between the muscular tension of the vocal cords and 
that of the tongue and lips, and any change in the degree of tension 
of the cords will be accompanied by a corresponding change in the 
tongue and lip tension. (See author, JEGPh., 16, 168 ff.). Simi- 
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lar codrdination exists in the consonants. There are four main 
groups of consonant articulation, stops and spirants both voiceless 
and voiced: pik, bdg, fbx, 60+. Now it is possible to pro- 
nounce any of these sounds with varying degrees of muscular 
tension, i.e., there are certain maximum and minimum degrees 
of tension within which a consonant may vary without losing its 
identity, but at the minimum stage it is likely to be misunderstood, 
or incorrectly heard, especially by one not familiar with that type 
of weakened articulation, as in the case of race-mixture, and such 
a person is likely to substitute for it the suggested sound of a 
different articulation set. This will be made clear in the remainder 
of this section and in paragraph 7. Let us examine first the 
voiceless stops pt k. (Tension of the vocal cords is not necessarily 
accompanied by their vibration.) The French manner of articu- 
lating voiceless stops, as pure fortes with tense lip and tongue mus- 
cles and no accompanying aspiration, may for purposes of compari- 
son be taken as a sort of ideal or theoretical norm, representing the 
maximum of tension of this group. It has been fairly well shown 
by the experiments of Ziind-Burguets and Seydel (cf. Jespersen, 
Lehrbuch, § 6.73) that such stops are accompanied by a closed 
glottis; hence the absence of aspiration. If the muscular tension 
at the vocal cords and in the mouth be reduced a little, we have 
the voiceless lenes, as in South German bh d §; in these the glottis 
is a little wider, and the lip and tongue contact less tense than in 
the pure fortes. The third degree of reduction results in the 
aspirated stops, as in North German, English, and Danish; in 
these the glottis is still more open, about in the /-position, and the 
lip and tongue contact is less tense than for the voiceless lenes. 
(Cf. Rousselot, Principes de Phon. exper., p. 597 ff.) The Danish 
aspirated stops represent the extreme form of this stage. The 
fourth degree of reduction of muscular tension results in a wider 
glottis and a lip or tongue contact so light that one could scarcely 
say whether there is an occlusion or a narrowing; the spirant ele- 
ment is at least noticeable. This represents the minimum of 
p tk articulation; at this point the sound is very likely, especially 
under conditions of race-mixture, to jump over into the group of 
ordinary fortes spirants, f ) x. But all four of the stages up to 
this point represent merely varieties of one and the same ideal 
articulation, namely, » ¢ k, and a group of persons might pass 
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from one stage to the other and yet believe all the time that they 
were still pronouncing their ordinary p t k.* 

Or again, let us take the voiced stops bd g. These are relatively 
less tense than the pik group. The fortes occur e.g. in German 
Flagge, Ebbe, the lenes, with reduced tension, in Liebe, Tage. A 
further reduction of tension will give the voiceless lenes, h d & 
as in South German Bein, dein, etc., and these may suggest and 
pass over into the p/& group. A still further reduction of tension 
results in very light spirants, such as the South German bilabial 
spirant v in was, aber, which is described by Sievers and Viétor 
as being a light voiceless glide; these lenes sounds may suggest and 
pass over into the voiced spirants 6 0 y. 

The reduced grades of the ordinary f and 6 articulation groups 
are identical respectively with the reduced grades of the p and } 
groups, and under circumstances may pass over into the latter. 
Instances of voiceless spirants becoming pure stops in Welsh and 
Armenian are mentioned by Pedersen, Kelt. Gram., § 300: and Ger- 
man offers us examples of the change of voiced spirants to their 
corresponding stops. 

May I repeat the point which I have tried to make, namely, 
that in any given articulation there is a definite codrdination 
between the muscular reactions in the larynx and in the mouth, 
and any reduction of tension at the glottis is accompanied by a 
corresponding reduction at the lips, tongue, or soft palate. I be- 
lieve that all the characteristic consonant-shifts of Celtic, Primitive 
Germanic, and High German began as reduced grades of the origi- 
nal sound, due to antagonistic muscular reaction which was called 
forth by an increase of syllable or vowel stress. The final form of 
the consonants in Primitive Germanic and High German is a 
matter of the substitution of a different, but suggested articulation, 
after they had become so far reduced as no longer to resemble 
their original articulation. Thus ~, when reduced to its minimum 
of tension, approaches and suggests a spirant f. The increase of 
syllable stress with its consequent reduction of tension of adjoin- 
ing consonants, and the substitution of the new suggested conso- 
nants, are the result of race and accent mixture. This will be 
made clearer by a brief statement of some facts concerning the 
Nordic and the Alpine races, and the type of accent which is 
peculiar to each. 

‘The affricatae pf, tz, kch are composite sounds, possibly a compromise 
between » and /, etc., due to race-mixture, see § 7, end. 
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5. Norpic AND ALPINE RACES 
Ethnologists distinguish at present three chief races in Europe: 
first, the tall, blond, long-skulled Nordics of northern Europe 
(chiefly North Germans and Scandinavians); second, the shorter 
and somewhat darker, round-skulled Alpines who occupy central 
France, southern Germany, Switzerland, Austria, and other 
countries to the east; and third, the Mediterranean race, which 
does not here concern us. The Nordics developed around the 
shores of the southwestern Baltic; they were the bearers of Indo- 
European speech. During the late Neolithic Age, while the Nor- 
dics were still living in comparative isolation in the Baltic Basin, 
the Alpines entered Europe from the southeast and occupied the 
fertile lands of the Danube, and Rhine, Weser, Elbe. They pos- 
sessed a superior civilization, practised agriculture, the domestica- 
tion of some animals, and the art of pottery; later they also intro- 
duced bronze into northwestern Europe (1800 ? B. C.). In this 
period of their greatest expansion they reached Holland, northern 
Denmark, and southern Norway, where even today considerable 
traces of them are.still found (cf. Ripley, The Races of Europe, 
New York 1899, pp. 277 ff.). From the Alpines the Nordics ac- 
quired the superior civilization, and then, equipped with bronze 
weapons, they turned on their teachers and began their remark- 
able career of expansion in successive waves of migration toward 
the south, the east, and the west. They everywhere conquered 
the Alpines (and, east of the Carpathians, other races), pressing 
many of them from the fertile valleys back into the hills and 
mountains, and superimposing their Nordic or Indo-European 
speech on them. The last two of these waves resulted in the 
developments which we know as Celtic and Germanic in the broad- 
est meaning of these terms. They represent a permanent mingling 
of Nordics and Alpines. (The later Italics and Greeks passed on 
through Alpine territory and settled in the south. The Indo- 
Iranian and Balto-Slavic groups developed east of the Carpathians 
among a non-Alpine people sometimes called sub-Nordics. The 
present extensive broad-headedness among Slavic peoples is the 
result of a later slow expansion of Alpines eastward during the 
first eight or nine centuries A. D. See § 9.4). 
The Celtic migration was first up the valleys of the Elbe, 
Weser, and Rhine, and into Holland (about 1000 B. C.); then across 
into the British Isles (800 B. C.), and also farther south into the 
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Main and Danube regions. As the lower valleys of the Elbe, 
Weser, and Rhine were vacated by the Celtic Nordics, the Alpines 
reasserted themselves here for a time, until they were again crowded 
back by the next big wave of Nordic migration (about 400-200 
B.C.), the Primitive Germanic. It was during this period that 
the Germanic group as a unit came in contact with the Alpines 
(Primitive Germanic consonant-shifts). This movement did not 
advance very far to the south and west, but was checked and di- 
verted to the north. No doubt the later Scandinavians formed 
the vanguard of this Primitive Germanic migration and represent 
the greatest mingling of Germanic Nordics with Alpines; being 
pressed from behind by their kinsmen, and unable to advance 
farther toward the west or south, they turned northward into 
Denmark and Sweden. (See § 9, 3). 

After another three or four centuries, when Celtic power in 
central and south Germany had waned, groups of Germanic 
Nordics moved southward up the Rhine, Weser, and Elbe, sub- 
duing and mingling with Alpines and imposing Germanic speech 
on them. This language of central and south Germany which 
developed during the first six or seven centuries A. D. owes its 
chief peculiarities to the fact that it is Germanic speech in the 
mouth of Alpines. Whether the Alpines spoke Celtic or Roman 
or some aboriginal language is immaterial to our contention, as 
will appear in the following section. 


6. NorpDIC AND ALPINE ACCENT 


If we examine the general type of word and sentence accent 
found today among Alpine peoples, French, South Germans, 
Austrians, and some Slavic branches, we observe a certain similarity 
in some general characteristics, and these are in marked contrast 
to the characteristics of the accent of the Nordic peoples, North 
Germans, English, and Danes. 

The Alpine race distributes the accent more uniformly over 
all the syllables of a word or sentence; it does not have strongly 
and weakly stressed syllables standing in sharp contrast to each 
other; it operates nearly all of the time with a very narrow or closed 
glottis, hence the absence of so-called aspirated stops; it shows 
a tendency to conserve the supply of air, expending it in a slightly 
crescendo manner, as in French. The muscular contractions 
and relaxations are slow and gentle, not sudden and brusque. 
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(cf. Rousselot, p. 483.) In regard to tongue shape, it prefers 
the rill consonant s to the slit consonant / (see Jespersen Lehrbuch, 
3. 4). 

The Nordic race, on the other hand, condenses most of the 
energy into one syllable, and in early Indo-European times this 
was generally the psychologically emphatic syllable. (Since in 
so many cases this accent fell on the first syllable, the Alpines 
generalized the type; this would explain the shift of accent to 
the first syllable in Celtic and Germanic.) This type of accent 
is characterized by sudden attack and release of articulation, by 
more marked contrasts of muscular tension and relaxation, by 
more sudden opening and closing of the glottis, hence the prevalence 
of aspirated stops and the glottal stop; the slit consonant / is very 
common. The Alpine type might be described as a ‘distributed 
accent,’ the Nordic as a ‘condensed accent.’ 

I do not wish to be understood as maintaining that there is 
any inherent or causal connection between the physical race type 
and the accent type; each type of accent is merely habit, and how 
it arose no one knows. But I do believe that there is no element 
of speech more stubborn, more persistent, than the general type 
of accent, the general manner of expending, controlling, and 
modifying the current of air. A thing so fundamental as the 
physiological functioning of the organs of speech must remain 
more or less constant through thousands of years and tend to 
reassert itself after every disturbance. The repeated super- 
imposings of Nordic speech on the Alpines constituted such dis- 
turbances; the French have succeeded in restoring their racial 
speech tendency, because they have been long removed from any 
close national and linguistic connection with the Nordics. The 
South Germans, because of such connections, are still in a state 
of compromise between the two tendencies; the Germanic speech 
with its strong first syllable accent is at variance with the natural 
Alpine type of distributed crescendo accent; but it is undoubtedly 
true that in South Germany and Austria the unaccented syllables 
are more strongly stressed and the accented syllables less strongly 
stressed than in North Germany, and there is also a marked absence 
of the glottal stop and aspiration, as compared with North Ger- 
many (cf. Jespersen, Lehrbuch, 6.21). Note also the Swiss ten- 
dency to stress slightly the suffix -/i, Biibli, as compared with the 
unaccented -/e and -el forms toward the north. 
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There are two facts which would seem to strengthen the conten- 
tion that the present Alpine type of accent is very ancient with 
this race: First, modern Basque accents the last syllable, without 
suppressing very much the other syllables. Of course, the Basque 
question is far from settled, but it is not improbable that here we 
have to do with a survival of an aboriginal Alpine accent and lan- 
guage; at any rate, Celtic and Basque have several points in com- 
mon, especially in the formation of the verb-system (cf. Pedersen, 
Kelt. Gram., § 22). Second, in the Brittanic branch of Celtic at 
an early period the last syllable of the word bore the accent, as 
it still does in the dialect of Vannes in Brittany; and the sound- 
changes in this Brittanic branch can be best explained by assuming 
a musical accent (cf. Pedersen, § 180). Of course, musical accent 
means a more uniform distribution of stress over all syllables. 
It looks as though in this case the Alpine accent had prevailed 
over the Nordic, and this is very significant when taken in con- 
nection with the fact that the Brittanic Celts (Welsh) were the 
more easterly branch and remained on the continent among 
Alpines three or four centuries longer than did their Gaelic kins- 





men (Irish). 
7. ACCENT AND CONSONANT-SHIFTS 

If we examine the consonant-shifts in the light of the fore- 
going remarks, we shall find that just those things happened which 
we should expect to happen under the given conditions. My 
understanding of the different acts is as follows. About 1000- 
800 B. C., a group of Nordics, bearers of Indo-European speech, 
moved out from North Germany westward and southward into 
the Elbe, Weser and Rhine valleys, conquering and mingling 
with the Alpine population and imposing their language on them. 
This development we call the Celtic. The Alpines with their 
peculiar type of distributed crescendo accent did not find it easy to 
reproduce the Nordic speech in which the greater part of the energy 
was condensed into one syllable, frequently the first syllable of 
the word. In order to reproduce this new type of accent, they 
had to put forth an unusual effort, had to bring an unaccustomed 
amount of energy into the one syllable, i.e., they had to pronounce 
the vowel of the syllable, which represents the culmination of 
the energy, with unusual tension of the vocal cords and tongue 
and lip muscles. This unusual effort called forth an antagonistic 
muscular reaction both before and after the main contraction 
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(especially after), i.e., from the point of view of the main con- 
traction there was a preliminary and a following relaxation of the 
vocal cords and naturally also of the codrdinated mouth muscles. 
This relaxation fell on the consonants before and especially after 
the vowel, resulting in their less tense articulation. In its less 
pronounced form, this muscular relaxation before and after a 
strong contraction produces merely the so-called aspirated stops 
of North German, Danish, and English; but in connection with 
an unaccustomed effort it may assume larger proportions, the 
opening may encroach more and more on the consonant occlusion, 
until finally the former occlusion becomes a slight narrowing. 
This is the phenomenon known as ‘lenition’ or ‘aspiration’ in 
Celtic. (Cf. Pedersen, Kelt. Gram., § 295, and Thurneysen, Hand- 
buch des Alltirischen, § 115.) Lenition is defined by Celtists as 
a reduction of muscular tension on the consonant, a more open 
position of the mouth, a less firm occlusion; thus, p ¢ k, 6 d g fol- 
lowing the accented vowel were pronounced as very lenes homor- 
ganic spirants. The same thing occurred initially when the pre- 
ceding word ended in a vowel. It is to be noted that in Old Irish 
initial p>f>h and then disappeared entirely, as athir, Lat. pater. 
According to Pedersen, §§ 300 and 303, the beginnings of lenition 
reach back to about 800 B. C., and the phenomena were originally 
identical in both the Gaelic and Brittanic branches. 

This Nordic colonization movement known as the Celtic was 
a very powerful one. During the next two or three hundred 
years, South Germany, Switzerland, France, and the British 
Isles were Celtized. As the Celtic Nordics moved southward, 
the Alpines, no doubt, moved in and reoccupied the valleys of 
the Weser, Elbe, and Rhine. Whether at this time they had all 
accepted Celtic speech, or a part of them had retained their original 
languages or dialects, it is impossible to say. But that is immater- 
ial; the important point is that their racial habit of accent has 
always tended to reassert itself. And so, when about 400 B. C. 
the next waves of Nordic colonists, those known to us as the Ger- 
manic group, began to move out, following the same courses as 
their Celtic predecessors, they too came in contact with an Alpine 
population and Alpine speech-habits. The Primitive Germanic 
consonant-shifts were in their beginnings identical with Celtic 
lenition. We say that p¢ k>f ) x, but what probably happened 
was that the stops after and before strongly stressed vowels were 
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pronounced with such reduced muscular tension that one could 
scarcely tell whether there was a light occlusion or a narrowing; 
the Alpines themselves undoubtedly thought they were still 
pronouncing p ¢ k, but to the Nordic ear the sounds were rather 
spirants, and so they substituted for these weakened stop-spirants 
their ordinary fortes spirants f ) x. Quite similar to this is the 
present practice in North Germany of substituting the familiar 
f initially for South German pf, as Fund, Fad, for Pfund, Pfad. 
I believe that this is the way in which the stops passed over into 
spirants. The change involved first a decrease, then an increase 
of muscular tension, for the ordinary fortes spirants are undoubted- 
ly pronounced with about the same degree of tension of the mouth 
muscles as their corresponding stops; it is only the very lenes 
stop-spirants, the minimum of p ¢ & articulation described in 
§ 4 that represent a reduction of tension. The reduction of tension 
is due to an antagonistic reaction, of which the strengthened air- 
current is the result, not the cause; and the later increase of tension 
represents a substitution of a new suggested articulation. 

Let us examine another group of Primitive Germanic conso- 
nant-shifts: bd g>ptk. This was also the result, first, of a re- 
duction of tension followed by a Nordic substitution of a different 
but suggested articulation. If the 6 dg were voiced fortes stops, 
they were first reduced to voiced lenes, then to voiceless lenes, 
as we hear them today in South Germany. To the Nordic ear 
the element of voicelessness was the striking one, and so they sub- 
stituted here their ordinary p ¢ k, which were in all probability 
aspirated voiceless stops as at the present time. 

There remain to be treated the aspirated voiced stops b" d® g 
It will be recalled that no mention was made of such sounds in 
§ 4. Jespersen finds no place for them in his Lehrbuch der Phonetik, 
and I am inclined to believe that there is no such thing; aspiration 
and voicing are almost contradictory terms. The glottis narrowed 
for a voiced consonant and for a following vowel has no opportunity 
to emit an aspiration. Prokosch states in the Introduction to 
his Sounds and History of the German Language that in his opinion 
the so-called mediae aspiratae were voiceless spirants f ) x. I 
believe they were either this or voiceless or partly-voiced lenes 
stops. Let us assume for a moment that they were voiceless 
spirants. An ordinary labiodental f, e.g., would be reduced in 
the Alpine pronunciation to a lenis bilabial f, and this lenis lip 
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articulation would sound to a Nordic nearer to his voiced spirant 
6 or his voiced stop 5; and this is just what we find in Primitive 
Germanic. But if they were aspirated stops or lenes stops, then 
a reduction of tension would give, e.g., a light bilabial » (South 
German w), which would be replaced either by the Nordic labioden- 
tal 6 or the labial stop bd. 

The third wave of migration occurred during the first few cen- 
turies of the Christian era, and resulted in the Germanizing of 
South Germany and the rise of the High German dialects. The 
phenomena of the consonant-shifts are almost identical with those 
of the preceding periods: pt k>f z(<p?) x (ch), or pf, tz, keh; 
bd g>ptk; 6 y>bg (6 had become d also in North Germany). 

The differences in the Celtic, Primitive Germanic, and High 
German shifts I would explain as follows. After the Celtic migra- 
tion southward, the political and linguistic connection with the 
north was not kept up, as is evidenced by the great difference 
between Celtic and Germanic speech. The relatively small 
number of Nordics was gradually submerged in the large Alpine 
population; hence the persevering of the Alpine lenes stop-spirants 
and the failure of the Nordic substitutes, the fortes spirants and 
stops, to assert themselves in Celtic. In the second wave of migra- 
tion, the Germanic, conditions were just reversed; the Nordics 
did not penetrate very far into Alpine territory; the movement was 
gradually checked and diverted back northward (Scandinavians) 
and eastward (Goths); the closer connection with the Alpines 
was not kept up, and the new speech-sounds which had resulted 
from the mingling of the two races persisted only in the form of 
their Nordic substitutes. In the third wave, the High German 
migrations, the Nordics came southward in such numbers that 
there was a real mixing of the two races, not an absorption of the 
Nordic by the Alpine; the consonants resulting from the mixture 
represent a kind of compromise: the lenis post-dental stop-spirant, 
the reduced grade of ¢, became in time a fortis spirant, but it was 
an Alpine rill spirant s, not a Nordic slit spirant ). Prokosch 
calls this Celtic influence; I would call it rather Alpine influence. 
Again, pf, tz are newly developed composite sounds and represent 
the attempt to hold on to the Nordic stop, and at the same time 
the Alpine’s inability to reproduce the Nordic aspiration; the 
Nordic’s sudden glottal opening became in the Alpine mouth a 
slow and regular spirant opening /, s, hence the compound sounds 
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pf, tz. (cf.§ 6). In the velar row, the greater rigidity of the back 
part of the tongue is not favorable to the development of an affri- 
cative, and so we have here generally the aspirated stop. 


8. UMLAUT AND CONSONANT-INFECTION 


The consonant-shifts have been explained as the result of anta- 
gonistic muscular reaction which arose from the clash of the Nordic 
and Alpine types of accent. The theory of accent-mixture offers 
us also a plausible explanation of the phenomenon of umlaut and 
consonant-infection, although the physiological principle involved 
is a different one. By infection, we mean the coloring of a con- 
sonant according to the mouth position of the following vowel, a 
phenomenon which is common in Celtic and Slavic, and which 
probably existed in Germanic speech at the time of the rise of 
umlaut. Prokosch holds (Sounds and History of the German 
Language, p. 146) that umlaut is non-Germanic, and attributes 
it to Celtic influence. I would modify this statement by saying 
that it is non-Nordic, non-Indo-European; but it is perhaps equally 
true that umlaut and consonant-infection are also non-Alpine 
in aboriginal Alpine languages; they are rather the result of the 
mixing of the two types of accent. Let us see what would be likely 
to happen if a person with the Alpine accent is called upon regularly 
to reproduce the Nordic accent, if, instead of saying, e.g., férés, 
about as in modern French, he has to say féris. It is a fundamen- 
tal proposition of psychology that every chain of physiological 
reactions representing a mental unit tends to express itself fully, 
to realize its goal, and this of course in the natural habitual manner 
of the individual’s functioning. Furthermore, in every chain of 
muscular reactions, there is a dominant element, a moment of 
maximum contraction, and around this the other elements group 
themselves as subordinates. Now when the Alpine reverses his 
normal form of reaction, and puts into the first syllable the bulk 
of the stress, thus forcing an element of the chain to become the 
dominant which is for him not the normal dominant he is still 
unable fully to abandon his normal dominant; the vowel 7, in such 
a series as faris, partially preserves its old domination, continues 
to exert a strong influence on the reaction chain of which it is a 
part, and even when trying to suppress it or get away from it, he 
will unconsciously run off into it or at least part way toward it. 
In the language of psychology, this muscular reaction represents 
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the lowest degree of resistance, and is liable to be set off before 
its time by any other reaction that comes near it. Now any 
accented vowel does come physiologically so near that its muscular 
reaction runs off into the reaction for i, thus coloring the quality 
of the first vowel and naturally also of the intervening consonant. 
Thus we may say that umlaut results from the forced substitution 
of a new unnatural dominant for the old, habitual, natural domi- 
nant; the muscular reaction of the vowel which he must accent 
glides off into the reaction corresponding to the vowel which he 
unconsciously wants to accent. The infection (palatalizing or 
velarizing) of the consonant is .merely incidental, because it is 
in the way, it intervenes between the two vowel reactions which 
he cannot keepapart. (In a combination such as mah-ti, the velar 
spirant, being an integral part of the syllable mah, strengthens the 
velar reaction of a, and thus offers an obstacle to the i-reaction, 
but in time this is overcome.) The vowel of the final syllable 
loses its independence, it gets over into the first syllable, and the 
result is either a vowel with a glide (Slavic, Celtic, French), or a new 
vowel which represents a muscular compromise between the two 
original reactions (German): a> e (halfway between a and 1), 
u>i, o>6 (tongue contraction of i, e, lip contraction of u, 0), 
farit>ferit, with a weakened i, > /fdhrt; wurfil>wiirfel (wiirfl). After 
the new vowel is firmly established, and the vowel of the final 
syllable has disappeared or weakened, the infection of the conso- 
nant may be abandoned, as in Germanic, or retained, as in Celtic 
and Slavic. 

Umlaut was induced by j as well as by i; nasjan>nerien> 
nihren. There is a physiological and also a psychological basis 
for the dominance of 7. (a) Physiologically, the South German 
(Alpine) j-sound is an i-glide, it is more vocalic, more syllabic 
than the North Germanic j, which is a narrow spirant; the Alpine 
accent would be ma-si-an, with crescendo tendency, rather than 
nds-jan. (b) But especially psychologically is the 7 dominant 
because in suffixes it is the sound element with which often a 
definite meaning is associated; e.g., -jam made causative verbs, 
nasjan, satjan; -jan made names of agency, arbjo, erbeo, erbe, one 
who inherits; gisellio, geselle, one who occupies the same room 
(Saal). All that has been said of i, 7 umlaut applies equally to 
u, w umlaut of Celtic, Slavic, and Old Norse. Why it did not 
occur also in High German I do not know. 
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The weak point in Sievers’ and Wundt’s explanations of umlaut 
is that they do not give a reason for the potency of the unaccented 
i, j of the final syllable. I believe that my explanation offers a 
plausible reason, and cures this defect. 


9. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


1. In the discussion of consonant-shifts, no mention was made 
of consonants in the neighborhood of unaccented vowels, e.g., 
Primitive Germanic pp. haband<capané (Gothic héfjan, Latin 
cépio). Such cases are rare. There are two possible explanations: 
(a) they are the result of a generalizing of the new consonants; 
(b) in unaccented syllables, the whole articulation, both of vowels 
and consonants, is with very slight tension; p ¢ k, e.g., are reduced 
to the minimum of tension and suggest and pass over into the 
spirants. Fora discussion of Verner’s Law, cf. Prokosch, JEGPh., 
11, 1ff., and author, JEGPh., 14, 348. 

2. In the Germanic languages, umlaut appears later than the 
consonant-shifts, and no doubt this was the case also in Celtic. 
This is just what we should expect. In the beginning of the con- 
tact of the two races the attention of the Alpine is centered strongly 
on the new syllable to be accented; this calls for unusual effort, and 
the antagonistic muscular reaction connected with this results 
in the shifting (weakening) of the consonants. Later on, when the 
old type of accent begins to reassert itself, the last syllable of 
the word tends to force itself more and more into the dominant 
position, and the result is umlaut and consonant-infection. 

3. The fact that umlaut is more extensive (labial) in Norse 
than in other Germanic dialects, I would explain in this way: in 
the first westward and southward movement of the Germanic 
group (about 400 B. C.), the vanguard consisted of those who 
later became the Scandinavians. This movement was checked 
and diverted toward the north, but the umlaut tendency had 
already been given by the contact with Alpines. 

4. It aske dwhy Slavic exhibits umlaut and consonant-infection, 
hut not the consonant-shifts, I would say that Slavic first developed 
east of the Carpathians among a non-Alpine people, a people some- 
times designated as sub-Nordic. Present broadheadedness among 
Slavs is due to a later slow infiltration of Alpines from the south- 
west during the first eight or ten centuries of the Christian era. 
What happened here was just the reverse of what occurred during 
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the Celtic and Germanic migrations. It was not a case of the 
sudden imposing of a new language on a whole Alpine population, 
but rather the very gradual adopting of the language by the Alpines 
in their slow expansion eastward. The two types of accent were 
not brought into such sudden and sharp conflict with each other. 
This difference in the two processes of race-mixture may possibly 
account for the failure of the consonants to shift. Furthermore, 
the sub-Nordic accent was perhaps less condensed than the pure 
Nordic, and the contrast between it and the Alpine was not great 
enough to call forth antagonistic muscular reaction. But the 
difference in the position and general direction (diminuendo) of 
the accent, which must have existed in a large number of words, 
was sufficient to cause the umlaut and consonant-infection (es- 
pecially palatalizing). 

5. This theory of accent-mixture seems to be plausible for 
the following reasons: (a) In the High German consonant-shifting 
(and here we are best informed as to the geography of the events) 
the characteristic changes did not take place and have not yet 
taken place in North-West Germany and Denmark, in territory 
that for two thousand years has not ceased to be Germanic; on 
the other hand, the changes did occur just in proportion as Nor- 
dics mingled with Alpines. What is true of the High German 
period seems to be equally true of the Celtic and Primitive Ger- 
raanic periods. I cannot avoid the conviction that the clash of 
the two types of accent was the cause of the shifts. In answer 
‘to the objection that the Danish aspirated stops furnish us an 
instance of a spontaneous shift now taking place, I would say 
that Danish represents merely the extreme form of Nordic accent, 
that the stops are highly aspirated, but that we are not justified 
in predicting that they will ever pass over into anything else; at 
least they have not done so in two thousand years of isolation. 
(b) The theory offers a single explantion for consonant-shifts, 
umlaut, and infection in Celtic, Germanic, and Slavic. (This 
theory does not affect Prokosch’s view of the development of 
accented vowels in the direction of increase in tension: it merely 
assigns a different reason for the increase.) (c) The ancient 
language of the Longobards of northern Italy, a Germanic dialect 
in the mouth of Alpines, exhibits practically the same consonant- 
shifts as the High German. (d) Some of the most characteristic 
consonant changes of French and Raetoromanic (two Alpine 
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developments of Latin with its condensed Nordic accent) rest 
upon the same principle, namely, a decrease of muscular tension 

in the neighborhood of accented vowels, due to antagonistic 
reaction: Old French patre> padre> padre> pére; sapone>sabone> 
savon; securu>seguru>sejur>sur; i.e., voiceless fortes became 
lenes, then lenes spirants, and either disappeared or jumped over 

into a new but suggested articulation. Raetoromanic fudurum 
<futurum; ebistola<epistola; logus<locus; i.e., the voiceless fortes 
became voiceless lenes, written 5 d g. Kauffmann, ZfdP. 46, p. 360, /£ 
contends that the South German voiceless lenes arose under the 
influence of these Raetoromanic voiceless lenes. But whence 
the Raetoromanic voiceless lenes from Latin fortes? I maintain 
that both originated in the same manner and from one common 
cause: in each case, we are dealing with Nordic accent in the Al- 
pine mouth. (Latin, like German, accents one syllable strongly.) 
In each case, the voiceless lenes resulted from a decrease in muscu- 
lar tension due to an antagonistic reaction; in Upper German, 
voiced stops became voiceless lenes stops, and in Raetoromanic, 
voiceless fortes became voiceless lenes stops. The changes in 
orthography, in the one case from b d g to p¢ k, and in the other 
from pik todd g merely indicate the effort to represent the voiceless 
lenes. (e) French, in its development of postconsonantal 7, ex- 
hibits a phenomenon which is physiologically identical with the 
consonant-infection and umlaut of Celtic, Germanic, and Slavic; 
e.g., potjone> potsjone> poison; batalja>bataille (bataj, or bata’), 
montanja> montagne ( monta' gne). 

C. M. LorsPEIcH. 

University of Cincinnati. 
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HEBBEL, HEGEL UND PLATO 


I 


Ueber Friedrich Hebbels Beziehungen zur Hegelschen Philo- 
sophie ist in den letzten beiden Jahrzehnten der Hebbelforschung 
so viel Wertvolles geliefert worden, dass sich eine eingehende Dar- 
stellung dieses Themas nur als unnétige Wiederholung erweisen 
wiirde. Fiir ausfiihrliche Beschreibungen mit den Belegen ver- 
weise ich deshalb auf O. F. Walzels Buch, “Hebbelprobleme” 
(Leipzig 1909) und lege mir zum Verstindnis dessen, was ich dar- 
iiber hinaus zu sagen habe, beziiglich der grundlegenden Bemerkun- 
gen férderlichste Beschrinkung auf. 


Die Dialektik Hegels ergibt sich aus der Philosophie des Dualis- 
mus und des Widerspruchs. Ohne Widerspruch erhebe sich kein 
Neues, ohne Gegensitze sei keine Entwickelung. Alle organische 
Bewegung sei Entwickelung; Entwickelung sei der gesamte Lebens- 
prozess. Er beruhe auf dem dauernden Ausgleich der Gegen- 
sitze. Weltgeist aber, Weltgrund, Universum und Gott miissten 
als die “ Idee’”’ verstanden werden. Die héchste Stufe sei erreicht, 
wenn der Geist sich seiner selbst bewusst geworden. Es miisse 
erkannt werden, dass wie Poesie aus dem Subjektiven der Musik 
und dem Objektiven der bildenden Kunst, wie das Drama aus 
dem Subjektiven der Lyrik und dem Objektiven des Epos entstehe, 
ein Begriff—und das ist Philosophie—hervorgegangen sei aus der 
Anschauung einer Form (Kunst) und aus der Vorstellung des 
Geistigen (Religion). Schwieriger als dies ist schon der Unter- 
schied von absolutem und bewusstem Geist; doch der absolute 
Geist ist identisch mit der Idee. Indem nun aber die Idee zur 
Natur wird, verleiht diese ihm das Bewusstsein. Die objektive 
Natur ist die Durchgangsstation der Idee zum bewussten Geist. 
Durch unser Denken vollzieht sich dieses Umschaffen, welches 
ein Werden ist. Da aber die Natur sich stindig formt, so formt 
sich auch die Idee in ihrem Durchgehen zur Bewusstheit. Dieses 
Werden des Denkens ist der Inhalt der Philosophie. Nicht also 
bloss die kausalen Zusammenhiinge werden ergriffen, sondern die 
Erscheinungen werden ideal gedeutet. Das Anschauen aber des 
objektiven Geistes ist das Schéne. Wenn Idee und Erscheinung 
als ein Eins erfasst werden, so nennen wir das klassisch; wird es 
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als Gegensatz begriffen, so streben wir zur Verséhnung: dies ist 
Romantik. 

Hebbel glaubte aus den Hegelschen Anschauungen eine Verach- 
tung der Kunst herauszulesen, die ihm des Widerspruchs wert 
schien. In der Vorrede zur-Maria Magdalene bedient er sich der 
Hegelschen Ausdriicke, um das Drama als Kunstgattung gegen 
Unterschatzung zu rechtfertigen. Auch bei Hebbel ist Zentral- 
punkt das Werden, das aus dem Widerspruch sich ergebende 
Neue. ‘Das Werden, nicht das Gewordene ist fiir den Dichter— 
der Mensch ist seiner Zukunft wegen.” ‘Das Drama stellt den 
Lebensprozess an sich dar in dem Sinne als es uns die bedenklichen 
Verhiltnisse vergegenwirtigt, worin das aus dem urspriinglichen 
Nexus entlassene Individuum dem Ganzen gegeniiber steht. Das 
Drama ist auf gleiche Weise ans Seiende wie ans Werdende ver- 
wiesen. Hierbei ist nicht zu iibersehen, dass die dramatische 
Schuld unmittelbar aus dem Wollen selbst hervorgeht, dass es 
daher dramatisch villig gleichgiiltig ist, ob der Held an einer 
trefflichen oder an einer verwerflichen Bestrebung scheitert.”— 
“‘Man muss unmittelbar an die ins Leben selbst verlegte Dialektik 
denken.” ‘“‘Kunst ist die realisierte Philosophie, wie die Welt 
die realisierte Idee.’”’ “Kunst und Philosophie haben ein und 
dieselbe Aufgabe, aber sie suchen sie auf verschiedene Weise zu 
lésen.”’ 

So weit hat Hebbel in der Tat fiir das Drama auf Hegel ver- 
wiesen. Wichtig ist, dass er die tragische Schuld von dem Be- 
griff der Siinde ganz emanzipiert, wie wir ja Spuren davon schon 
bei Goethe und Schiller finden. Allein tragisch-schuldig ist der 
Widerspruch, dem das Kainsmal nur dadurch genommen wird, 
wenn der Widerspruch entwickelungsgeschichtlich notwendig ist. 
Was notwendig ist, kann nicht Siinde sein. Hegels Identitét von 
Notwendigkeit und Sittlichkeit bedingt bei Hebbel die neue Kon- 
zeption von tragischer Schuld, die man dann direkt tragische 
Unschuld genannt hat, denn das Wort tragisch bezeichnet eben 
die Notwendigkeit und das Wort Unschuld kommt unserm Ge- 
fiihl von Siindlosigkeit naher. 

Hegel hat sich fiir das Drama nicht zu Ende denken kénnen. 
Hebbel wagte den Schritt und hatte damit den Schluss gegeben: 
das Drama ist realisierte Philosophie. Wir kénnen hinzufiigen: 
Hegelsche Philosophie. ‘Das neue Drama wird sich von Shakes- 
peare dadurch unterscheiden, dass die dramatische Dialektik 
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nicht bloss in die Charaktere, sondern unmittelbar selbst in die 
Idee hineingelegt, dass also nicht bloss das Verhaltnis des Menschen 
zu der Idee sondern die Berechtigung der Idee selbst debattiert 
wird.’’—Dies ist, soviel ich weiss, ganz komprimiert der Inhalt 
der bisherigen Darstellungen des Verhiltnisses Hebbels zu Hegel. 

Es lasst sich aber dem letzt angefiihrten Zitat dann noch man- 
ches hinzufiigen. 

Wenn Hegel von des Menschen Verhiltnis zur Idee spricht, 
so scheint es mir, als ob bei Hegel diese Idee in dem jeweiligen Zu- 
stand, in der Gesamtheit materialisiert erscheint. “Der blosse 
Boden und Zuschauer”’ ist bei Hegel “tadellos und neutral,” 
das “unentzweite Bewusstsein vom Géttlichen,” und wir 
sehen “das sittliche Leben in seiner geistigen Allgemeinheit,”’ 
im Staat. Wo aber diese Allgemeinheit vielleicht noch nicht 
“bestimmte rechtsgiltige Staatsgesetze und feste religiése Dogmen 
darbietet, da muss der Chor die Idee darstellen, die den sittlichen 
Verfehlungen entgegen zu halten sind.” Nach Hegel lést der 
tragische Ausgang in uns das Gefiihl der ewigen Gerechtigkeit 
aus, die alle einseitigen und nur relativ berechtigten Zwecke und 
Leidenschaften vernichtet. Es ist fiir mich kein Zweifel, dass 
Hegel letzten Endes mit seinem “ Sieg der Sittlichkeit” praktisch 
die moralische Superioritait der Allgemeinheit tiber dem Einzelnen 
zustande gebracht hat. Philosophie ist nichts abstrakt Uber- 
menschliches sondern geht jeden Einzelnen aufs innigste an und 
““lebt” solange es Menschen gibt. Hegel nun als Philosoph der 
Entwickelung des Geistes musste notwendigerweise die Moral 
der Menge als den jeweiligen Standpunkt der historisch verkérper- 
ten Idee ansehen. Relativ ist diese Sittlichkeit nur, wenn ge- 
messen an der Idee, die das nachste Zeitalter verkérpert. Abso- 
lut ist sie, wenn gemessen an dem Einzelnen, der sich von ihr 
lést und zu ihr in Gegensatz tritt. Dies letzte wird im Drama 
dargestellt, wo der Held im Kampf gegen die allgemeine Sittlichkeit 
zu Grunde geht. Dies ist das Hegelsche Drama. Das Bemerkens- 
werte dabei ist, dass er kaum einen Unterschied zwischen antikem 
und modernem macht, denn er nennt “die ahnliche Gerechtigkeit, 
die zur Verséhnung fiihrt, bei den modernen nur teils abstrakter, 
teils von kalterer kriminalistischer Natur.” 

Hebbel nun hat viel schirfer als Hegel folgendes erkannt: 
Wie, wenn der Held im Jahre 900, der sich gegen die Menge stemmt 
und gegen sie untergeht, jene Sittlichkeit reprasentiert, die im 
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Jahre 1000 schon die Gesamtmoral darstellt? Wie, wenn der 
Mensch, den man heute kreuzigte, weil er es wagte, einen neuen 
Gedanken zu denken, morgen ein gewdhnliches und geduldetes 
Mitglied der Gesellschaft wird, weil sich die Menge eben seiner 
Gedanken bemichtigt hat? Wie, wenn mit dem Tod des tragi- 
schen Helden zugleich die neue Zeit verkiindet wird, die nun ihrer- 
seits iiber die alte Menge triumphiert? Darin muss in der Tat die 
héhere Verséhnung liegen. Wir sehen zwei ethische Anschauungen, 
zwei Absolute.”’ Und das ist es, was Hebbel als das “ Werdende” 
bezeichnet. Hebbel iibertrumpft Hegel durch eine ganz konse- 
quente Durchfiihrung der Lehre des ersten Romantikers Heraklit. 
** Alles fliesst’’—das heisst auch das Seiende Hegels, welches, wenn 
man nun ganz konsequent sein will, iiberhaupt nicht existiert. Will 
also bei Hebbel die Berechtigung der Idee auch zugleich debattiert 
sein—und Debatte heisst im Drama Kampf auf Leben und Tod— 
so musste Hebbel zugestehen, dass die Menge und ihre Gesamt- 
ethik auch gekreuzigt werden kann. Es fiihrte hier zu weit, auf 
die Individual- und Gattungsidee einzugehen. Ich muss da auf 
das epochemachende und viel angefeindete Buch von Arno Scheu- 
nert hinweisen. (Der Pantragismus als System der Weltanschau- 
ung und Aesthetik Friedrich Hebbels. Hamburg und Leipzig 
1903 S. 74 ff.) 

Welche sublim praktischen Resultate das neu Gefundene haben 
musste, ist offenbar, denn wir kénnen nur gestehen: im Hegelschen 
Musterdrama siegte die Sittlichkeit rein fusserlich durch brutale 
Gewalt. Es siegte die Zahl. Bei Hebbel hingegen, der sich heiss 
bemiiht, alle schwarzen Personen und Teufelskerle fernzuhalten, 
siegt im rohen Sinne weder das eine noch das andere vermége 
physischer Kraft, sondern durch diejenige Starke, die uns von 
der Idee selbst verliehen ist, die hGher und immer hoéher schliesslich 
zur Vollendung der Menschheit sich in Gott selbst hinein verliert. 

So ist denn das Hebbelsche Drama aufzufassen als die kiinstler- 
ische Darstellung der gerechten Verteilung der weltsittlichen Mo- 
mente—gleichgiiltig, ob dabei die Wage zugunsten des Einzelnen 
oder der Menge sich neigt, Hebbel selbst spricht ja auch von der 
dem Weltprinzip innewohnenden Eigenkorrektur. Bei Hegel 
sitzt das Individuum auf der einen Wagschale, die hoch nach oben 
schnellt, wihrend die Masse auf die andere Schale gepackt wird 
und nach unten zieht. Oder auch umgekehrt, wie mans eben 
nehmen will. Hebbels Drama jedoch stellt gerade den Prozess 
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dar, der standig die gleiche Gewichtsverteilung vornimmt, sodass 
die Schalen zur Gleichgewichtslage kommen miissen. Das be- 
fahigt den Dichter, aus rein passiven Dingen tragische Gewalten zu 
entfachen. Wie stolz ist er, dass Agnes Bernauer nicht durch Han- 
deln, sondern durch Sein ihren Tod finden muss. Am Ende des 
Dramas sind alle Wagen wieder adjustiert, “ womit sich denn wieder 
einmal die Einheit des Subjekt-Objekts, das Tragische, herstellt”’ 
(E. A. Georgy. Die Tragédie Friedrich Hebbels. Leipzig 1904. 
S. 263.) 

Hier sei mir gestattet, eine Einschaltung iiber die tragische 
Unschuld zu machen. Diese nimlich hebt den alten Schulbegriff 
von der tragischen Schuld keineswegs auf. Schuldig-Sein heisst 
nichts anderes als Abweichen. Alles Abweichen von einer festen 
Linie ist Schuld. Fragt sich da stets nur, was die Linie darstellt, 
wo ihre Hodhenlage liegt und welche Himmelsrichtung ihr eigen 
ist. Wie im biirgerlichen Leben, besonders in demjenigen, das 
sich durch viel Klassen und getrennte Stande auszeichnet, sich 
Urteile besonders iiber moralisches Verhalten der Einzelnen wider- 
sprechen, indem ein jeder einen andern Massstab anlegt, d.h. 
die Tat aus verschiedenen Héhen und Entfernungen anschaut, so 
kénnen alle Dinge der ethischen Lebensfiihrung geradezu in ihr 
Gegenteil verwandelt werden, wenn man sich auf eine andere 
Hohenlage der Beurteilung begibt. Alle Paradoxien beruhen auf 
dem blitzschnellen Wechsel des Standpunktes des Beurteilers, 
auf dem rapiden Erfassen des “engeren oder weiteren Sinnes” 
eines Wortes. Ja, alle wahre Bildung beruht im Grunde nur auf 
der Trainierung des Geistes, die Dinge vom niederen und héheren 
Standpunkte zu erfassen und in diesem schnellen Wechsel gleichsam 
experimentierend zu denjenigen Assoziationen zu gelangen, die 
den fraglichen Gegenstand allseitig umleuchten und schattenlos 
machen. 

Spricht man im gewdhnlichen Leben von einer “héheren und 
niederen Ethik,” so werden sich gewiss Fille finden, wo man 
eine Tat je nach dem Gesichtswinkel diametral entgegengesetzt 
beurteilen muss. Man hat also recht, wenn man eine tragische 
Schuld in eine Unschuld verwandelt, darf aber nicht vergessen, dass 
Hebbels Wort von dem besten Drama, das gar keine Schufte 
enthalte, eben nur dann gilt, wenn er an die niedrige Kleinbiirger- 
Beurteilung denkt, die “an sich” véllig recht hat. Hebbels Dramen 
wollen aber nicht so beurteilt werden, weswegen seine Schurken 
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oft edel, hilfreich und gut “erscheinen,” in seiner Héhenlage 
aber doch schuldig bleiben, denn ihre Tragik besteht im Abweichen, 
und dies ist Schuldig-Sein. 

Was ich Hebbelsche Héhenlage nenne, ist die philosophisch- 
historische Betrachtungsweise. Von dieser aus muss es eine tra- 
gische Schuld geben, denn einmal ist tragische Unschuld eben- 
solcher Unsinn wie weisser Rappe, und dann gibt es ja ohne Schuld 
gar kein dramatisches Leben. Darin liegt der Grund fiir den 
Spiessbiirger, dass er Hebbels Dramen langweilig findet, denn er 
sieht keine Schuld, die er so behaglich bei Iffland und Kotzebue 
verschluckt, selbst wenn er wie bei Maria Magdalene in seine 
eigene Atmosphire hineinguckt. Und das ist es, was Theodor 
Poppe in seinem Werk (Friedrich Hebbel und sein Drama. Berlin 
1900 S. 122.) meint, wenn er sagt: “Die Macht des Guten .. . 
soll unmittelbar iiber das Kunstwerk hinaus zu uns reden, d.h. 
zu den wenigen, die ihm in ein Reich ideeller Tragik folgen wollen 
und kénnen.”’ Arnold Scheunert (a.a.0.S.29) nennt diese héhere 
Schuld sehr gliicklich die dramatische Schuld, im Unterschied 
von der anderen niedren tragischen Schuld. Es “kann” manchmal 
beides sich decken, d.h. in “Idealkonkurrenz”’ treten wie bei 
Golo. (Vgl. auch ebd. S. 134 ff., 137.) 

Es war dieser Exkurs wichtig, weil die lebendige Vorstellung 
von den Verinderungen des urteilenden Gesichtspunktes im fol- 
genden wichtig wird. 

Der schon von K. W. F. Solger gefundene und von Hebbel be- 
geistert gepflegte Satz, dass in der Antike das Kollektivum, bei 
Shakespeare das Individuum das Primiire sei, muss notwendig 
in uns die Vorstellung der besonderen Getrenntheit dieser beiden 
erwecken. Und wenn dann Hebbel sein eigenes Drama in einer 
solchen Weise definiert, dass diese Vorstellung von der Getrennt- 
heit in die der Einheit oder besser Identitat iibergeht, so muss 
sich der phinomenologische Ubergang durch eine Art Bewegung 
voliziehen. In welcher Richtung vollzieht er sich? 

Klassisch Antikes bedeutet ein Ruhendes. Die Saule ist das 
Zeichen des Griechentums. Auf ihr ruht etwas, sie halt das 
Dach in wundervoller Kraft iiber der Erde. Die Gétter sind 
ewig. Sie wohnen auf solchen Dichern und laden die Menschen 
zu Gaste. Sie verfiihren sie und kénnen sie stiirzen. Dann fallen 
sie in dunkle Nacht und ihr Atem ist denen da oben wie “leichtes 
Gewilke.”’ Ich habe mir oft vorgestellt, dass mit dem Zusammen- 
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bruch der griechischen Gétterwelt erst der Himmelsraum fiir die 
Menschen unendlich geworden ist. Weit und gross. Das ver- 
dunkelnde Dach stiirzte ein, und der Aether 6ffnete. sich. 

In jedem Drama gibt es einen Kampf. Im antiken tritt ein 
grosser Mensch aus der Masse wie ein Vorkiimpfer aus der Reihe 
der Krieger. Er wird grésser, grésser, steigt empor, stésst mit dem 
Kopf ans Dach und fallt herab. Er hat ein Moralisches verletzt, 
er hat sich den ewigen Géttern genihert, die tiiber dem Moralischen 
der Allgemeinheit stehen—er fallt zerschellt in diese herab. “ Wir 
sollen uns aufrichten, so hoch wir kénnen bis wir anstossen,” 
schreibt Hebbel am 7. Dezember 1839. Er hatte die Vorstellung 
des Daches. 

Aber die Gétter starben nun doch. Und die Einzelnen, die da 
doch anstossen wollen, haben den ungeheuren Raum vor sich, sie 
streben in den Aether hinaus um eine Welt in sich zu sein, sie liessen 
die Massen tief unten zuriick, vielleicht kimpften sie gegen sie, 
vielleicht sich selbst heraus aus ihr—auf alle Fille, sie waren Sie- 
Selbst. Es waren Sterne im leeren Raum, es war—Shakespeare. 

Aber dann begannen wieder die Massen zu avancieren. Die 
Wesen wurden sozial, die Menschheit ein Teig, ein Brei, sie selbst 
waren zusammen ein Gott. Gott wurde der Mensch, die Men- 
schen zusammen. Der antike Himmel war der Erde zugestrebt. 
Erde und Gott wurden jetzt identisch . . . Doch der unendliche 
Raum blieb, und die pantragischen Helden strebten wieder in ihn 
hinaus, um in der Katastrophe auf die grosse Linie zuriickzufallen. 
Hebbel sah das Equilibrium wiederhergestellt. Sein Dualismus 
fordert am Ende die Gleichgewichtslage, die die Verséhnung dann 
ausmacht. Es hat dies auch Hegel gesehen, aber Hebbels Ver- 
dienst ist die Entdeckung, dass die Gleichgewichtslage selbst kein 
Seiendes, kein Ruhendes ist. 

Hebbel wie auch Hegel sahen, dass der tragische Held der Kiin- 
der der neuen Zeit ist und dass die Allgemeinheit auch fortschreitet, 
dies letztere im Gegensatz zur Antike—aber bei Hebbel schreitet 
sie schon in der Zeit vor, in der der Held vorangeht, und wenn 
das Equilibrium wiederhergestellt ist, dann hat die Allgemeinheit 
sich auch verindert. Um ein Bild zu gebrauchen: Bei Hegel 
wird der Ausgangspunkt, bei dem ein Laufer anfiingt, verriickt 
in der Richtung des Laufenden, erst nachdem derselbe wieder 
zuriickgekommen ist, bei Hebbel dagegen findet diese Verriickung 
andauernd und stetig statt. Bei Hegel geht die Weltgeschichte 
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ruckweise vorwiirts, bei Hebbel gleichformig. Die Verséhnung nun 
liegt bei Hegel noch ganz wie bei den Alten in der Tatsache von 
der Wiederkehr des Unverséhnten, natiirlich meist als Toten, bei 
Hebbel jedoch viel komplizierter schon in der Tatsache, dass der 
Wiedergekehrte—ob tot oder lebendig spielt keine Rolle—die alte 
Heimat, die ihn einmal ausstiess, schon weitergeriickt findet und 
zwar in der Richtung, die er selbst einst angab. Der grosse Unter- 
schied besteht eben darin, dass die Antike die Masse, die ich als 
die Basis des Dramas ansehe, noch als unbeweglich ansah, sodass 
der Held tragisch und dramatisch wirklich schuldig war. Bei 
Hebbel wird der Held vermége der Beweglichkeit der Masse 
schon ihr Fiihrer, was dann die Zersplitterung der Schuld in die 
tragische und dramatische herbeifiihrt. 

Fiir den triigen Zuschauer ergibt sich da ein Kuriosum. Hat er 
nimlich in sich selbst nicht das Nachziehen der Zeit vollzogen, 
wie es im Drama gezeigt wird, so muss in der Tat das Ende fiir 
ihn un efriedigt sein, weil der Held ja nicht zu ihm mehr zuriick- 
kehrt, sondern zu der inzwischen hinaufgekletterten Basis. Er 
wird unbefriedigt und behauptet, das Stiick habe “keinen richtigen 
Schluss. ””* 


Ein Vergleich Macbeths mit Herodes und Mariamne kann 
dies leicht illustrieren. In Hebbels Tragédie ist Mariamnes Tri- 
umph im Erscheinen der drei Kénige ausgedriickt. Sie verkiinden 
die neue Zeit, die iiber Herodes’ Kopf dahinschreitet. 


t Die Rolle des Zuschauers bei den Hebbelschen Dramen ist bisher noch 
wenig beachtet worden. Wenn bei dem Dichter das intuitive Anschauen und 
die innere Sehkraft weit wichtiger fiir die Erkenntnis der Ideen sind als das 
Denken (Philosophie), so muss ich gestehen, dass die Dramen als die Resultate 
dieser Visionen erst einmal die Philosophie, das Denken im Zuschauer, der 
anfangs véllig unbeweglich ist, in Bewegung bringen. Insofern ist in der Tat 
das Hebbelsche Drama geradezu didaktisch, zwar nicht im Sinne Gottscheds, 
aber im Sinne der Philosophie iiberhaupt. (Im Gegensatz zu Scheunert a.a.O. 
S.33.) Walzel empfiehlt, nicht eher iiber Hebbel zu urteilen, bis man seine 
Dramen auf hochernsten Biihnen gesehen hat. Aber wenn irgend etwas im Ein- 
klang mit dem Dichter ist, so ist es sicherlich die Auftreibung unserer Emotionen 
und inneren Gesichte nicht durch die Sinne, sondern durch Denken, falls man 
das nicht gerade auch einen Sinnesreiz nennt. Da bei Hebbel Philosophie 
der Kunst untergeordnet ist, so ist Philosophie zur reinen Anschauung seiner 
Kunst, d.h. zum reinen Geniessen, wenigstens die Briicke iiber den finsteren 
Graben des Unbewussten, Verworrenen und billig Sensationellen. Theoretisch 
will er davon zwar nichts wissen, aber seine Dramen bleiben darin gewiss hinter 
der Theorie zuriick. (Vg. auch Scheunert a.a.0.S.164.) 
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Das Kind, dem dieser Stern ins Leben leuchtet, 
Wird hoch erhéhet werden und auf Erden 
Kein Mensch mehr atmen, der sich ihm nicht beugt. 

Hiéchst bezeichnend fiir Hebbel wie fiir das ganze neue Drama 
ist hier das Wort “erhéhet.” Was ich oben das Hinaufklettern 
der Basis nannte, ist hier die Erhdhung. Mariamne wird in dem 
angekiindigten Kinde erhéht. Das Anbrechen der neuen Zeit 
ist ebenso wie bei Shakespeare stets das Ende des Dramas, 
aber bei ihm heisst “neu” in Wirklichkeit nur “alt,” denn wir 
empfinden nur die Eliminierung eines Bésen, das nicht im gering- 
sten Spuren seines Wirkens hinterliess. Shakespeares letzte 
Szenen sind nur die Schliessungen eines Ringes, wihrend Hebbels 
Schliisse die neuen Anlaufe einer Spirale sind. Hebbel hat in der 
Tat keinen richtigen Schluss, keine Befriedigung, weil mit der 
Zerstérung seiner Helden nur ein Positives erreicht wird, das sofort 
wieder der Anfang einer neuen Tragédie werden kann und so fort, 
“for the play of life ends only in eternity.”” Diese Worte, die 
Ludwig Lewisohn (The Modern Drama, 1915 p. 111) auf Haupt- 
manns Tragidienschliisse anwendet, gelten ausgezeichnet fiir 
Hebbel. Wir finden auch dafiir eine wichtige Tagebuchstelle. 
Hebbel schreibt am 3. April 1838: “Die héchste Wirkung der 
Kunst tritt nur dann ein, wenn sie nicht fertig wird. Ein Geheim- 
nis muss immer iibrig bleiben und lige das Geheimnis nur in der 
dunklen Kraft des entziffernden Wortes. ... Im Lyrischen 
ist das offenbar. Was ist ein Roman, ein Gedicht, wenn es nicht 
unermesslich ist, wenn nicht aus jeder Auflésung des Ritsels ein 
neues Ritsel hervorgeht? Eben deshalb gehért ja das Didaktische, 
das beschrinkte Sittliche, nicht hinein, weil es in der Idee den 
Widerstreit ausschliesst, weil es nichts gebiren kann als sich selbst.” 
Klar ist hier die unbewusste Anspielung auf Hegel. 

Fiir das alte Drama ist Macbeths Schluss bezeichnend. 


és ee eae the time is free: 

Sal Se cad What’s more to do, 

which would be planted newly with the time, 

oie se eee this, and what needful else 

that calls upon us, by the grace of Grace, 
we will perform in measure, time and place. 
So thanks to all at once and to each one, 

whom we invite to see us crown’d in Scone. 


“ Die Zeit ist frei!” Darin liegt alles. Moretodo!.... We 
will perform! . . . So sage ich denn, “Neu” heisst bei Shakes- 
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peare “Alt,” und die sogenannte Befriedigung des Zuschauers 
beruht darin, dass er sich am Ende in den Anfang zuriickversetzt 
glaubt, nachdem er durch das Verfolgen der Handlungen des Mac- 
beth nur Emotionen durchlaufen hat, die sein altes Gewissen durch 
neu aufgepackte Vorsitze wohl reinigt, ihn aber am Schluss nicht 
auch “erhéht.”’ So ist denn das alte Drama “ Reinigung,” wiihrend 
das neue “ Erhihung”’ ist, womit denn die Altmodischen geschlagen 
sind, die da sagen, das neue Drama sei nicht “erhebend.’” 


Und wenn das bekannte Wort von der Menschheitsgeschichte 
als einer Spirale wahr ist, dann sind das Hebbelsche und das 
naturalistische Drama in viel wahrerem Sinne historische Tragé- 
dien als die, die man bisher als solche bezeichnete. Ich war 
gliicklich, dass ich das was ich iiber Kreis und Spirale bisher ange- 
deutet habe, in Carl Heyders leider vergessenem aber ausgezeichnet 
klarem Buche “Die Lehre von den Ideen” (Frankfurt 1874 S. 
218 ff.) bestatigt finden konnte. “Wie wir in Schellings friitherer 
Philosophie zwei sich durchkreuzende Richtungen nachzuweisen 
suchten, die einer unendlichen Produktivitét und Fruchtbarkeit, 
andererseits die teleologisch einem letzten Ziel des Vollkommenen 
zugewandte, so scheinen sich uns beide Richtungen auch bei Hegel 
nur in den logischen Schematismus umgesetzt und auf die Natur 
der Begriffe angewendet, aufzeigen zu lassen. Die eine finden 
wir in einer Bewegung, die durch das dem Absoluten immanente 
Prinzip der Negativitait ins Unendliche fortgeleitet, einer endlosen 


2Es soll hier an Scheunert (a.a.0.S.295 ff.) erinnert werden. In einem 
sehr schwierigen Kapitel vergleicht er Hebbels symbolisierende Betrachtung- 
weise und Solgers héhere Erkenntnisart. ‘‘Das gewéhnliche Denken ist nur 
blosse Form der Verbindung von Allgemeinem und Besonderm, Gleichartigem 
und Verschiedenem; diese Form muss von einer héheren Erkenntnis mit Stoff 
erfiillt werden, und die Beziehungen von Allgemeinem und Besonderem u.s.w. 
miissen die Stoffe selbst erschépfen. Eine der Hauptbedeutungen des Wortes 
Idee ist, dass die Erkenntnis Einheit des Allgemeinen und Besonderen und 
Einheit von Stoff und Form ist.” ‘‘Und das Wesentliche an der héheren 
Erkenntnis ist also derjenige Zustand, in den unser Bewusstsein durch die 
Offenbarung Gottes in ihm in der Existenz versetzt wird. Dieser Zustand ist 
der Glaube, er ist die Gegenwart der Idee im Bewusstsein.” Und “Das heisst, 
die Dinge werden einmal, um mit Hebbel zu reden, von bevorzugten ‘‘héheren 
Naturen” symbolisch betrachtet und andrerseits wird die Erkenntnis des 
absoluten Subjekt-Objekts vorausgesetzt. Beide Seiten der Erkenntnis sind, 
so sagt Solger weiter, im Grunde ein und dasselbe, d.h. alle Wahrheit in Natur 
und Sittlichkeit ist Offenbarung Gottes. Dies stimmt mit Hebbel iiberein, 
der Gott als das Prinzip pantragischer Vollendung betrachtet.” 
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Spirale gleicht, die andre in einer Bewegung, welche Anfang und 
Ende verkniipfend, dem in sich geschlossenen Kreise entspricht, 
als einem Symbol des in sich Befriedigten, Vollkommenen, oder auch 
in einer Bewegung, die zum Vollkommenen teleologisch aufwarts 
leitend ihren Abschluss und Ziel in einem schlechthin sich ge- 
niigenden und in sich ruhenden Volkommenen erreicht... . 
Wir glauben nicht, dass es Schelling und Hegel gelungen ist, diese 
beiden heterogenen Elemente und Richtungen in ihrer wirklichen 
Auffassung zu wirklichem Einklang zu bringen.” Dies stimmt 
ausgezeichnet mit dem iiberein, was wir oben iiber Hegels antiquar- 
ischen Begriff der Tragédie sagten. Hebbel hat also Hegel nicht 
nur dadurch iiberwunden, dass er das Drama als kiinstlerisch 
realisierte Philosophie ansah, sondern auch, indem er sein Drama 
unbedingt derjenigen Richtung anschloss, die, wie Heyder sich 
ausdriickt, eine Spiralenbewegung ergibt, wahrend Hegel das 
Drama noch der Kreisbewegung zuschob. 

Mit solchen Verschiebungen in der Auffasung des modernen 
Dramas mussten sich auch andere Verhiltnisse fiir die Schuldigen 
und Unschuldigen ergeben. “ .. . fate is identical with charac- 
ter. The constant and bitter conflict in the world does not arise 
from pointed and opposed notions of honour and duty held at 
some rare climacteric moment, but from the far more tragic grind- 
ing of an hostile environment upon man or of the imprisonment of 
alien souls in the cage of some social bondage.”” Wiederum gelten 
diese Worte Lewisohns (a. a. O. S. 115.) nicht allein Gerhard 
Hauptmann, sondern im tiefsten Sinne Hebbel, der dann auch 
schon am 18. September 1835 schrieb: “Das Drama schildert 
den Gedanken, der Tat werden will durch Handeln oder Dulden.”’ 
Hebbel am Scheidewege! Handeln weist ins alte, Dulden ins 
neue Land. Dulden und Handeln werden geradezu identisch. 
Mariamne ist schon ganz die nur Duldende. Und auch Herodes 
handelt keineswegs mehr im Sinne noch der Schillerschen Dramen. 
Wir diirfen darum auch nicht den Kénig der Juden fiir den schur- 
kischen Kulissenreisser des alten Dramas halten. Tuen wir es, 
so liegt das an unserm Auge, das durch die Entwickelung des 
Christentums unfaihig geworden ist, anders als Mariamne zu sehen. 
Auch unsere fanatische Gier, allein von unserm Standpunkt 
moralisch abzuurteilen, spielt da mit hinein. Und ich meine, es 
miissen die “Helden” des Hebbelschen Dramas unserm Auge immer 
verkehrter erschienen, je historisch entfernter die Basis des be- 
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treffenden Dramas von dem Zuschauer ist. Fiir Agnes Bernauer 
gilt dann dies: Herzog Ernst und sein am Schluss geheilter Sohn 
miissen in dem Grade schwirzer und teuflischer werden, je gerin- 
ger im Zuschauer die Staatsidee entwickelt ist, je tiefer er in den 
Anschauungen des demokratischen Individualismus steckt, je 
abscheulicher in ihm Staatsidee und Staatsinteressen werden. 
Demnach lage also das Neue und Ubermenschliche der Hebbel- 
schen Figuren in der Eigenschaft des hundertfaltigen Schillerns, 
das aber nur durch die stets wechselnden Farbenempfindlichkeiten 
des Zuschauers bedingt wird, waihrend die Figuren selbst farblos, 
wesenlos sind—faktisch nur Ideen.* 


II 


Es ist in Sonderheit diese Ideenfiille, die unsern Dichter fiir 
einen Teil der Kritik und des Publikums unverstindlich macht. 
Es ist zu sehr unsere Gewohnheit, den tragischen Kampf von 
Menschen ausgefochten zu sehen, die ihre eigenen Ideen mit sich 
herumschleppen, als dass die Ideen sie schleppen. 

Hierin liegt im Grunde das Neue. Weder die Kollektiv- 
Moral, noch das Individuum, sondern die Idee selbst ist nun das 
Primire geworden, wobei man reine Idee freilich nicht mit philo- 
sophischer Spekulation verwechseln darf. In einem Brief vom 
29. Mirz 1857 ergeht Hebbel sich begeistert iiber den neu ent- 
deckten Schopenhauer: er beriihrt sich vielfach mit mir, 
nur mit dem Unterschied, dass er als Philosoph Ideen zu Tragern 


e 


3 Ein recht gutes Beispiel findet sich dafiir in dem ohne jede Tiefe fliichtig 
hingeschriebenen Buche von Bernhard Miinz. (Friedrich Hebbel als Denker. 
Wien und Leipzig 1907.2. Aufl.) Obwohl Miinz Hebbels Briefstelle anfiihrt 
‘es ist nicht leicht, sich aus der modernen Welt heraus in eine Anschauung zu 
versetzen, etc.,” gibt sich Miinz doch am wenigsten Miihe, dies zu versuchen. 
Mariamne nennt er ein “‘psychologisches Ritsel,’”’ die die Pflicht hatte “‘sich 
den Kindern zu erhalten” (S. 77), ihre Liebe zu Herodes eine ‘‘ Unméglichkeit” 
(S. 73), Herzog Ernst wird als Mérder kaltlichelnd verdammt (S. 64). Wer 
Hebbels Dramen nicht mit historischen und philosophischen Augen ansieht 
wird freilich manche Schwierigkeit zu iiberwinden haben, denn die Gewaltsam- 
keit des Dichters richtet sich nicht nur gegen seine eigenen Kinder im Drama, 
sondern auch gegen ein Publikum, das denkfaul ist. Da Miinz dies griindlich 
tibersieht, so ist er auch imstande, sich vor Hebbels Individualismus als vor 
einem Egoismus so schrecklich zu fiirchten. Seine ‘‘grosse, starke, echte, 
sonneniugige Individualitit” (S. 48) entbehrt sehr den ‘‘sonnigen Optimismus”’ 
(S. 51), den der Verfasser aufbringt, wenn er eine Briefstelle von Uechtritz ‘“‘dem 
Gehege der Zihne ” entschliipfen liasst (S. 66). 
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der Welt macht, die ich als Dichter nicht ohne Zagen zu Tragern 
einzelner Individuen gemacht habe.” Es ist diese Briefstelle, 
die uns den Ubergang zu Plato erleichtert, der als Schépfer der 
Ideenlehre bisher zu wenig im Zusammenhang mit Hebbel ge- 
nannt worden ist. Was den Dichter an Schopenhauer im ein- 
zelnen besonders begeisterte, wissen wir nicht bestimmt, aber es 
ist sicherlich Platos Einfluss auf Schopenhauers Ideenlehre, der 
zur Untersuchung reizt, weil eben Hebbel gerade iiber Schopen- 
hauers Ideen spricht und man im Verfolg einer Studie iiber Ideen 
im allgemeinen des griechischen Altmeisters kaum entraten kann. 

Man hat schon lange erkannt, dass gerade bei Schopenhauer 
die Verbindung von Kants subjektivem und Platos objektivem 
Idealismus unméglich ist. Fiir uns hier geniigt es zu wissen, dass 
Schopenhauer bewusst wie Plato die Ideen als die Urbilder, die 
unbeweglich sind, ansah und ihnen jene ungetriibte Reinheit zu- 
sprach, die Plato zu dichterischem Enthusiasmus begeisterte. Es 
ist aber entscheidend, dass Schopenhauer den Ideen einmal alle 
Abhangigkeit von Relationen absprach und dann fiir sie stetig 
eine Distanz von der getriibten Erde gewahrt wissen wollte, die 
es nicht zulisst, dass die Erscheinungen durch bestindige Reini- 
gung sich in der Richtung auf die Ideen zu bewegen. Ob dies nun 
Grund oder Folge des Schopenhauerschen Pessimismus ist, bleibe 
hier dahingestellt. Hebbel aber hatte bei tieferem Eindringen in 
den Philosophen entdeckt, dass damit eine Unverséhnlichkeit 
zwischen beiden besteht, die des Dichters Theorien kaltbliitig 
vernichtet hatte, denn fiir ihn muss die Beweglichkeit sowohl 
der Ideen als auch der Welt, insbesondere der Menschen nach 
einem Gottgleichen die Basis bleiben, denn “der Mensch,” so schreibt 
er am 28. November 1838, “ist die Kontinuation des Schépfungsak- 
tes, eine ewig werdende, nie fertige Schépfung, die den Abschluss 
der Welt, ihre Erstarrung und Verstockung, verhindert. Es ist 
héchst bedeutend, dass alles, was als menschlicher Begriff existiert, 
nicht vollkommen und ganz—wohl stiickweise— in der Natur 
vorhanden ist, und alles was in der Natur vollkommen und ganz 
existiert, sich dem menschlichen Begriff entzieht, des Menschen 
eigene Natur nicht ausgenommen.” Wenn Hebbel wie Schopen- 
hauer geglaubt hitte, die Menschheit, die geschichtliche Idee, 
entwickele sich nicht aufwirts, sondern ziehe sich nur immer am 
eigenen Zopf aus dem Sumpf, schiilere nur in wandelnden Be- 
kleidungen, dann hitten seine Dramen iiberhaupt ihren Zweck 
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verfehlt, zum mindestens wiirde die Achse der Spirale hoffnungslos 
ein Kreis sein. 

Diesen Gegensatz zu Schopenhauer teilt Hebbel dann aber 
auch mit Plato, denn bei ihm sind in dem Versuch, Eleaten, Pytha- 
goreer und Herakliteer zu vereinigen, merkwiirdigerweise die 
Ideen nur ein Seiendes, waihrend sich die Erscheinungen, die Welt, 
bewegen. Schon Aristoteles aber hat darauf hingewiesen, dass 
beides sich nicht vertrage. Hebbels Briefstelle nun vom 18. 
Dezember 1856—also kurz vor seiner ersten Bekanntschaft mit 
Schopenhauer—zeigt ganz deutlich eine unbewusste Kritik der 
Platonischen Ideenlehre im Sinne des Aristoteles. “Ich wire 
sehr geneigt,’’ so schreibt er, “dieser Welt, die sich dem Ideal 
gegeniiber so spreizt, ihre Realitaét zu bestreiten, denn was ist 
anders real in ihr, als das Gesetz und dies Gesetz, also ihr ganzer 
Inhalt, wurzelt im Ideal.” Zunichst ist es klar, dass Hebbel 
hier unter Gesetz Naturgesetz versteht, welches als Ursache und 
Wirkung die reale Welt und den Menschen iiberhaupt bewegt. 
Soll aber nach Hebbel diese Bewegung als ideal gefasst werden, 
so entsteht ein Konflikt mit Plato, der seinen Idealen selbst Be- 
harrlichkeit zuspricht und demgemiiss gerade das Naturgesetz von 
der Bewegung aus der Welt der Ideen ausschloss, d.h. Plato kann 
Naturgesetze wie Gravitation, Evolution, Energie, Triagheitsge- 
setz etc., die in seinem Sinne unbedingt Ideen sind, nicht als auch 
wirksam fiir die Gesamtheit seiner Ideenwelt ansehen, insofern 
er diesen Ideen eine von uns getrennte Realitait und Beharrlichkeit 
zuspricht. David G. Ritchie hat in seinem Werk (“Plato” 1902, 
p. 93) bewundernswert gesagt: “the ideas are no mere creations 
of our thought. He—Plato—asserts of them what in modern phrase 
we might call objective validity, though he has certainly not 
reached the modern interpretation of the objective as that which 
is valid for all minds, and is apt to picture it at least as if it had 
an existence independent of minds, because independent of any 
individual mind at any particular moment.” In Bezug nun aber 
auf Hebbels Gesetz héren wir bei demselben Verfasser in diesem 
Zusammenhang: “We may regard the laws of nature as the 
thoughts of God—the interpretation which Christian theology 
put upon Platonic ideas. But Plato himself has put aside this 
interpretation as at least incomplete (Parm. 134 D. E.) for they 
must be our thoughts also if they are to be the objects of our 
science and philosophy.” 
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Hebbels Anschauung scheint also kurz diese zu sein: Die 
Welt der Erscheinung ist bedingt durchs Naturgesetz. Dies 
Naturgesetz wurzelt im Ideal, ist Idee. Da die reale Welt also 
abhingig vom Ideal ist und deswegen ihre protzenhafte Realitat 
einbiisst, so ist—echt platonisch—der Idee eine ausserhalb dieser 
Welt stehende Existenz zuzuschreiben. Freilich muss man sich 
hiiten, die bei Ritchie erwahnte christliche Theologie hineinzu- 
mengen, denn aus einem Briefe an Uechtritz vom 12. Mirz 1857 
geht hervor, dass er den sittlichen Kern des Christentums hoch- 
halt, ihn aber keineswegs schon bei Plato oder Sokrates findet. 
Dies betrifft aber wie gesagt nur die ethische Seite. 

Jedenfalls ist der Versuch einer Leugnung der Realitaét der 
Welt ganz Platonisch, weil auch Plato des dfteren diese Welt als 
eine nicht-seiende aufgefasst hat. Wenn Hebbel nicht ohne 
Zagen zwischen Welt und Individuen einen Unterschied macht, 
so kann dies nur dann aufrecht erhalten werden, wenn mit dem 
Untergehen aller Menschen auch die Ideen verschwinden, was 
aber nicht Platonisch ist. Freilich hat Plato in seiner spiteren 
Entwickelung, besonders im Timaeus, dann versucht Briicken zu 
schlagen, indem er seit der Selbstkritik im Parmenides den Ideen 
doch eine gréssere Teilhaberschaft an den “ Dingen” zusprach 
und sie damit an der Entwickelung teilnehmen liess, die urspriing- 
lich nur der Welt der Erscheinungen zukam. Wenn aber die 
Individuen auch “Dinge” sind, so war kein Grund zwischen 
Schopenhauers “Welt” und Hebbels “Individuen” einen so gros- 
sen Unterschied zu machen. Die Welt bewegt sich, die Menschen 
bewegen sich und die Idee getragen vom Individuum auch. 

Und darin liegt nun auch der Punkt, wo sich Hebbel als Hegel- 
ianer von Plato verabschiedet. Ist allerdings Hegels eingehendes 
Studium Platos und Aristoteles’ an seiner ganzen Philosophie des 
Widerspruchs mit schuldig, so hat Carl Heyder doch zweifellos 
recht, wenn er fiir die Methode und die Dialektik Hegel als Platos 
Gegner beurteilt. Was bei Hegel so markant hervortritt: die 
dialektische Bewegung des Begriffs, ist anti-Platonisch. “Dem 
Hegelschen Satze, dass das Wahre und Wirkliche an sich selbst 
widersprechend seien, wiirde sonach Plato nur mit Verleugnung 
seiner eigenen Ueberzeugung haben beipflichten kénnen und stehen 
ihm die bestimmtesten Erklarungen Platos entgegen.” (Heyder 
a.a. O.S.223.) Anti-Platonisch und durchaus Hebbelisch ist die 
Auffassung, dass der Widerspruch im Denken eine Notwendigkeit 
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ist, nicht aber der Mangelhaftigkeit unserer Erkenntnis entspringt. 
Die endgiiltige Uberwindung der zerstérenden Wirkung der So- 
phisten ist Hegels Verdienst. Dadurch konnte Hebbel als Hegel- 
ianer die Bewegung seiner historischen Ideen ganz im positivisti- 
schen Sinne dramatisch verwerten, sodass logisch Schopenhauer 
auch da ganz Hebbelisch sein kann wo er inkonsequent wird, nim- 
lich anti-Platonisch.‘ 

In Schopenhauers “Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung I. 
No. 29” heisst es, dass der Charakter jedes einzelnen Menschen, 
sofern er durchaus individuell und nicht ganz in dem der Spezies 
begriffen ist, als eine besondere Idee entsprechend einem beson- 
deren Objektivationsakt des Willens angesehen werden kénne. 
Hier haben wir Hebbel fast wértlich: “nicht ganz in der Spezies” 
bedeutet bei ihm “der tragische Konflikt des Einzelnen.” 


Was den Dithmarscher vom Athener trennte, hat der Dichter 
zweifellos nicht gewusst, denn wenig hat er sich wirklich eingehend 
mit den wirklichen Schwierigkeiten Platos befasst. Es war ihm 
augenscheinlich nur darum zu tun, die populiren Anschauungen 
liber Plato zu wissen und soweit in sich aufzunehmen als ihm bei 
seinen pantragischen Vorstellungen genehm sein konnte. Die 


4 Scheunert (a.a.0. $.42, und dann in dem Abschnitt iiber die Monadologie 
Hebbels S. 67-75) hat dies eingehend herauszustellen versucht, doch wischt 
die greuliche Formlosigkeit seines Stils oft die Pointe weg. Er war sich iibrigens 
kaum bewusst, dass sein Ausdruck “‘ wenn wir sagen”’ tatsiichlich heissen konnte 
“‘wenn Plato sagt”’ und dass der ‘“‘ Einwand”’ dem Aristoteles zukommt. Den 
Gegensatz zu Schopenhauer definiert Scheunert so, dass Sch. Idee nur Objekt 
und Erkenntnis ist, wihrend Hebbel an der Einheit des Subjekt-Objekts fest- 
hilt, dabei der Idee Selbsterkenntnis zuschreibend. Jedenfalls muss festge- 
halten werden, dass Hebbels Abstand von Schopenhauer dem von Plato gleich- 
kommt. Damit stimmt auch die Bemerkung, dass Hebbels Monade die 
Individualidee ist, nicht die Gattungsidee. Entschieden abzuleugnen ist 
jedoch, wenn Scheunert “ohne weiteres’’ annimmt, dass die Monaden ihrer 
Beschaffenheit nach unverinderlich und starr sind. Dies gerade konnte man 
nur von der Platonischen Gattungsidee behaupten, nicht aber von der Indi- 
vidualidee Hebbels. Sehr prompt verrennt sich der Verfasser denn auch, indem 
er ruft: “‘Man sieht, wie die Spekulation hier Hebbels Lehre dem Leben ent- 
fremdet; dieses Monadenreich, dieser nebelhafte Geistertanz blutloser, sich 
selbst nicht mehr kennender Gespenster soll das Ziel alles Lebens sein und soll 
Trost bieten fiir alle Zerrissenheiten und Kampfe des Daseins, die gerade in 
Hebbel einen lauten Verkiinder gefunden haben.” Unsere Meinung ist die, 
dass Hebbel alle Verwandtschaft mit Hegel leugnen wiirde, wenn seine 
Vorstellung der Monade diejenige gewesen wire, die Scheunert ihm aufzuimpfen 
sich vorgenommen hat. 
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ersten Spuren seiner Kenntnis Platos finden wir im Tagebuch 
vom 2. September 1836, wenn er die Anschauung vom Fegefeuer 
auf Platos Seelenlehre zuriickfiihrt. (Vgl. Plato, Phaedrus 249.) 
Am 30. Oktober desselben Jahres notiert er sich den bei Kant 
gelesenen Satz: Ideen sind Platos Urbilder der Dinge selbst. 
Zwei.Jahre spiater, am 12. August, macht er sich iiber Platos 
Ausschluss der Kiinstler aus der Idealrepublik lustig, am 28. 
Oktober 1839 witzelt er dariiber, dass Plato auf der Schulbank 
Priigel bekommen kénne, weil er den Plato nicht verstehe. Bis 
dahin scheint Hebbel den Griechen nur aus Zitaten gekannt zu 
haben, denn erst am 20. Januar 1842, also ein Jahr vor seiner 
Schrift an Heiberg und zwei Jahre vor seiner eingehenden Lektiire 
Hegels, schreibt er: “Gestern las ich zum ersten Male etwas von 
Plato und zwar den Phaedrus und das Gastmahl. Jener ist 
herrlich.”” So angezogen wird er von der Lektiire, dass er viele 
Stellen abschreibt. Einmal bricht er aus: “Wollte der Himmel, 
die neue Zeit erzeugte wieder einmal einen Philosophen wie Plato. 
Ich erstaune iiber den unendlichen Reichtum und die Tiefe des 
Geistes, der sich in beschrinktestem Raum so klar und so ganz 
auszugeben weiss. Wie stehen unsere Barbaren, die eigentlich 
nicht wohl Geist als Psychologie geben, hinter ihm zuriick. Merk- 
wiirdig ist die Uebereinstimmung einiger Platonischer Gedanken 
mit den meinigen. Vor langer Zeit schrieb ich irgendwo in dies 
Tagebuch, der Mensch kann zeugen, denn das Zeugen ist der 
Ersatz fiir seine Verginglichkeit.” Es folgt dann wieder eine 
aihnliche Kopie aus dem Gastmahl, und die Tagebuchstelle gipfelt 
in der Begeisterung iiber Platos Ansicht, dass nur der echte Tra- 
gédiendichter auch Komédien schreiben kénne, was Hebbel 
spiter noch mehrere Male erwahnt und begeistert zitiert. (Vgl. 
ausfiihrlich Poppe a. a. O.S. 80 ff.) 

Spiter dann scheint er sich noch einmal eingehender mit Plato 
beschiftigt zu haben, denn wir héren, dass er sich am 13. Januar 
1843, Aristophanes, Plato (Schleiermacher), Hegel und Spinoza 
aus der Bibliothek holte. Hier sei denn auch erwihnt, dass das 
Gedicht “Reminiszenz” vom 29. Januar 1843 an Platos Phaedrus 
(249) erinnert, wo es heisst: “Zehntausend Jahre miissen ver- 
gehen, bevor die Seele an den Ort zuriickkehren kann, woher sie 
kam, aber nur die Seele eines Philosophen, edel und wahr, oder 
die eines Liebenden darf Fliigel in der wiederkehrenden Periode 
von tausend Jahren bekommen.” Vgl. dazu Hebbel: 
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Millionen dde Jahre 
Lag ich schon in dumpfem Schlaf, 
Als aus einem Augenpaare 
Mich der Strahlen erster traf. 

etc. 
Dieses Dimmersein auf Erden, 
Wihnt ihr, es erlischt zu bald? 
Ach, der Wunsch, verzehrt zu werden, 
Ist sein einziger Gehalt. 

Am 21. Februar 1845 scheint der Dichter sich dann nicht mehr 
ganz deutlich an den Griechen erinnert zu haben, denn er bezieht 
Platos Reminiszenz auf Neigung und nicht auf Unsterblichkeit. 
An das Kiathchen von Heilbronn schreibt er: “ Mich deucht, du 
kamst in die Welt, um zu zeigen, dass die Liebe eben darum, weil 
sie alles hingibt, alles gewinnt, und vielleicht auch um zu beweisen, 
dass Plato, als er iiber dem Geheimnis der Neigung briitend, sich 
zu der Reminiszenz verstieg, wenn auch ein halber, so doch kein 
ganzer Narr gewesen ist.” 

Eine direkte Einwirkung Platos auf die kiinstlerische Produk- 
tion Hebbels, hesonders auf die Lyrik getraue ich mich nicht fest- 
zustellen, zumal derartige Entlehnungs-Untersuchungen, wenn 
sie nicht gerade wértliche Uebereinstimmungen zeigen, recht 
zweifelhaften Wertes zu sein scheinen. Immerhin darf man in 
unserm Falle soviel sagen, dass die Lektiire Platos dem Dichter 
die antike Welt im Jahre 1842 vertrauter gemacht hat. Vierund- 
zwanzig Tage, nachdem er Phaedrus und das Gastmahl gelesen, 
liest er Elise einige Gesinge aus der Odyssee vor. Am 21. April, 
also inmitten einer erstaunlich lyrischen Produktionskraft noch 
kurz vor dem Einsenden der letzten Druckbogen seiner ersten 
Gedichtsammlung, tauscht er sich Aeschylus und den Vossschen 
Homer ein. Im Mai versiegt seine Freude an der Lynk, er tragt 
sich aber mit dem Gedanken an ein Drama—Achill. 


Nach der grossen Ausgabe der Werke von Werner sind 
viele der Gedichte des Jahres 1842 nicht datiert. Nach der Tage- 
buchangabe glaube ich, darf man sie wohl alle in oder vor den 
April setzen, denn alle bis auf das unscheinbare “Ich rang mit 
der Natur” sind noch in die erste bei Campe erschienene Ge- 
dichtausgabe hineingekommen. Das einzige, welches nicht dort 
erschienen ist, trigt das Datum des 22. Mai. 

Mit Ausnahme vielleicht von “Schiffers Abschied” zeugen alle 
iibrigen Gedichte von schwerster philosophischer Stofflichkeit. 
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Wuchtigste Metaphysik ist hier in die eiserne Form des Sonnets 
gegossen. Immer wieder muss man nachlesen, um sich darin 
zurechtfinden zu kénnen. So wollte es Hebbel ais Mensch und 
Philosoph. Inhaltlich nun lassen sich lose Gruppierungen vor- 
nehmen. “Ein Bild” und “Vollendung” gehéren scheinbar in 
nichste Nahe, ebenso wie ich “Mysterium,” “An den Aether,” 
“Welt und Ich” und “An eine Liebende” zusammen haben 
méchte. 

In “An ein schénes Kind” preist Hebbel die Wirklichkeit der 
Erscheinung selbst, hinter der alle Werke der Kiinstler zuriick- 
stehen. In der Tat ist das Gedicht eine Anti-Platoniade. In 
“Mann und Weib” wiihlt er den Unterschied beider heraus. Dem 
Weib ist das Dasein selbst der ihr zugeworfene Faden, der Mann 
schmiedet es sich und “forscht, vom hellen Leben abgezogen, ob 
Gott sich nicht verbirgt im Schoss der Griifte.”” “Ich rang mit 
der Natur um ihr geheimstes Sein, da schluckte sie mein eignes 
wieder ein,” singt er von sich selbst und variiert den Gedanken 
mehreremal. In “An den Aether” kann sein Blick nur Schranken 
sehen, kann nimmer den Allumfasser umranken, denn immer 
wieder stésst er im “ Mysterium” an die Identitat, in der das All 
ein Ich, das 

. seiner Schranken 

Vergessen, an das Weltenritsel tickte, 

Aus Notwehr, eh es tiefer dringt, vernichte. 
Wiahrend er in “Mann und Weib” das Dasein einen Faden nennt, 
so verkniipft er diesen Faden in “Mysterium” mit Gott und 
Natur, ein Geheimnis, das ihm in Geist und Sinne sitzt. Nur 
im Heiligsten wird die Natur entriegelt, “wenn zwei sich ineinan- 
der still versenken.” Das Gestaltete im Geist des Mannes, das 
Empfundene beim Weibe, das ergibt die schénste Mischung, zu 
der Gott dann die “lichten Bilder” (!), die “unverkérperten und 
frischen” hinzutut. 

Es wire absurd hier von Einwirkungen sprechen zu wollen, 
aber es darf als sicher angesehen werden, dass vom Januar bis 
Mai 1842 die Antike und ihr klarer Ideenreichtum, die leuchtende 
Ideenwelt der klaren Anschauungen der Griechen nicht ohne sub- 
lime Wirkung bei Hebbel gewesen ist. Die zitternde Wollust des 
Symposion, die erhabene Rhetorik der Liebe im Phaedrus und die 
wohltuende Freiheit der Homerischen Fiille bestirkten Hebbel 
jedenfalls aufs neue in seinen gesunkenen Hoffnungen und bannen 
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ihn wieder in seinen Idealismus hinein, in seine Pflicht gegen sein 
Geistiges. Er hat ein Platonisches Stahlbad genommen, bevor 
er Hamburg verliess. 

Erkenntnis-Dramen hat Eugen Kiihnemann die Platonischen 
Dialoge genannt. ‘“Gedanken-Trauerspiele, in denen bald der 
Intellekt, bald die Phantasie vorschligt” heisst es in einem Briefe 
Hebbels. Hebbel ist Idealist im strengsten Sinne Platos. Ihm 
sind “ Einfalle keine Ideen,”’ sondern die hart errungenen Ergeb- 
nisse des Denkens, das in konkretester Realitat blind aus der 
Hohle nach dem Sonnenlicht tappt. “Ich habe es mir,” so schreibt 
er am 19. Oktober 1839, “zum Gesetz gemacht, den Gedanken, 
den ich gestern hatte, heute nicht zu verarbeiten, sondern von 
jedem Tage etwas Neues zu verlangen, d.h. zu der Aufgabe, die 
er mir bringt, auch die geistigen Mittel sie zu erfiillen. Es geht 
recht gut so. Das Gegenteil fiihrt zur Bequemlichkeit, zur Er- 
schlaffung.”’ Nur die strengste Geistesarbeit kann zur Tugend 
fiihren, zur Idee des Guten, die in Platos Republik geradezu der 
Wille des Schépfers ist. Fiir Plato ist alle Philosophie der leiden- 
schaftliche Wunsch, zur Einheit zu gelangen. 

In dem wahrscheinlich vier Monate nach der ersten Lektiire 
Platos entstandenen Gedicht “Das héchste Gesetz” scheint mir 
ein Platonischer Gedanke aufzublitzen. Nachdem der Dichter 
von den beiden widerstrebenden Polen spricht, fahrt er fort: 

Und magst du, wenn dein Blick noch an der blossen 

Erscheinung haftet, dumpf entgegenstreben, 

Bald schaust du tiefer in der Krifte Weben, 

Und das Gesetz wird dich nicht mehr erbossen. 

Die sanfte Linie der Unterscheidung, 

Der holde Keim verborgner Méglichkeiten: 

Das Dasein, war nicht anders zu erkaufen. 
In der letzten Zeile stossen wir denn wieder ganz auf die Romantik 
und Hegel: 

Bewegung ist die einzige Umkleidung 

Der innern Liicke; sollte es nicht schreiten, 

So musst es stockend in sich selbst verlaufen. 

Was der moderne Mensch an Plato iiberwand, ficht den Dith- 
marscher nicht an, was uns heute noch an Plato begeistert, be- 
jubelt auch er, der ihn 1846 mit Caesar, Homer und Shakespeare 
in eine Reihe stellt. Mége sich Plato durch seine Republik bei 
allen Kiinstlern licherlich gemacht haben, das Pathos der edlen 
Begeisterung, die hohe Anrede an die Welt, sich von der eklen 
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Welt durch die Schépferkraft unseres Geistes zu retten, das hat 
Hebbel magnetisch zum Altmeister hingezogen. In einem Brief 
an Gartner vom 6. August 1855 bekennt sich Hebbel mit der Heftig- 
keit seiner Natur zum Missionar der genialen Anschauung und 
der Gefiihle in dem heidnischen Lande eines so trockenen Schlei- 
chers, der Fausten einst so unziemlich gestért hat: “Dagegen 
fiihrt den Kiinstler, er sei nun Musiker oder Maler oder Dichter 
jeder Weg zu Ideen, d.h. zur Anschauung der Urbilder, die allem 
Zeitlichen zu Grunde liegen, und das bringt eine solche Fiille 
innerer Befriedigung mit sich, dass es in Bezug auf ihn selbst 
gleichgiiltig ist, ob er von diesen Urbildern einen farbigen Abdruck 
zu geben vermag, der die Welt fortreisst, oder ob seine nach aussen 
gerichtete Leistung einem Regenbogen gleicht, der nicht recht 
sichtbar wird. Nach der ordinairen Ansicht verhiilt es sich freilich 
umgekehrt, der Kiinstler treibt sich im Leeren herum und die 
direkte Landstrasse zum Wesentlichen geht durch die Pandekten.”’ 

Ganz im Sinne Platos schreibt er am 27. April 1838: “Der 
Kiinstler sieht eigentlich immer nur die Bilder der Dinge, nicht 
die Dinge selbst. Darum ist es so unrecht nicht, wenn das Leben 
ihm gewohnlich Schlimmeres bietet wie andern.”” Und in diesem 
Zusammenhange am 27. Juni desselben Jahres: “Wer kénnte 
existieren, wenn er nicht mit Gedanken in eine andere héhere 
Welt hineinragte. Und doch wie viele Menschen existieren, bloss 
weil sie dies nicht tun.” 

Diejenigen Kritiker aber, die den kiihlen Skeptizismus Otto 
Ludwigs auch an Hebbel auszusetzen haben und seine Dramen 
der Ideen wegen mechanistisch, unmenschlich und kalt finden, 
seien daran erinnert, dass jene Stellen aus dem Phaedrus und dem 
Symposion, die Hebbel abschrieb, gerade den Wahnsinn preisen, 
der die Seher in Kiinstler und Begeisterte verwandelt, um in ihnen 
jene Trunkenheit hervorzubringen, die vielleicht fiir die Leitung 
eines Staates gefihrlich sein kénnte, aber als bacchantische 
Ausbriiche der Menschheit unentbehrlich sind. Phaedrus war der 
Sensualist unter den Freunden des griechischen Meisters. Sen- 
sualist war in hohem Grade Hebbel. Am 5. Mai 1835 schreibt 
er: “Der Dichter erlangt seine Gedanken durch Gefiihlsanschau- 
ung, der Denker durch seinen Verstand.”’ Hebbel soll bei angereg- 
ter Unterhaltungi mmer leise gezittert haben. 

Um den Dichter aber dann auch wieder als Vorliufer des 
Realismus zu bewahren, sei immer wieder daran erinnert, dass 
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seine Ideen korrigiert werden miissen, das heisst, dass sein Idealis- 
mus unter der strengen Kontrolle des riicksichtslosen Denkens 
zugestutzt werden muss, auch wenns wie in den meisten Fallen 
sehr wehe tut. Dickens nennt er den Realisten, der sich ins 
Phantastische verliert, weil ihm das Reich der Ideale verschlossen 
bleibt (16. Juli 1859). An Dingelstedt schreibt er am 2. Januar 
1859 von dem unzweifelhaften Realen und dem zweideutigen Idea- 
len. Eine prachtvolle Briefstelle an Elise ist uns vom 3. September 
1836 aufbewahrt: “Wie gern génn ich der Jugend ihre Hoff- 
nungen, um so lieber als mir die meinigen so friih zerstért 
worden sind, aber, wenn ich doch sehe, dass ein Mensch, der tiichtig 
dastehen kénnte, an seinen Idealen zum Schemen abmagert, so 
halte ich es fiir meine Pflicht, seine Triiume zu vernichten, damit 
diese nicht ihn vernichten.”’ 


Um es nun noch einmal zusammenzufassen: Hebbel ist Hegelia- 
ner mit dem Unterschied, dass er das Drama als realisierte Philoso- 
phie, als ihre Kunstform ansieht. Auch ist seine Auffassung der 
Tragidie an sich von der Hegels verschieden. Er ist ebensowenig 
Platoniker wie Hegel es ist. Die Fortbewegung der Menschheit ge- 
schieht bei Hegel stossweise, bei Hebbel gleichfirmig. Das Platonische 
Wesen in Hebbels Natur—man kénnte sagen, Plato war ihm ange- 
boren—retteten ihn vor den Albernhetien, in die ein Zweig der Hegel- 
schen Schule spiiter verfiel. 


Hebbel ist Realist im modernen Sinne, insofern das Drama 
den inneren Prozess des Lebens darstellt. Darum muss das 
Leben, wie es ist, nackt gegeben werden. Auch die kleine biirger- 
liche Sphire zeigt Lebensprozesse. “Hebbels Drama ist der Aus- 
druck des modernen Zeitbewusstseins, dem sich die Gebunden- 
heiten aller individuellen Lebensbetitigung immer furchtbarer 
offenbaren.” (Zinkernagel, Die Grundlagen der Hebbelschen 
Tragédie. 1904. S. 186.) 

Hebbel ist Idealist, weil in seinen Dramen die Idee hergestellt, 
nicht roh dargestellt werden soll. Die Abweichungen von der 
reinen Idee konstituieren das Tragische, das Leben selbst ist 
tragisch, pantragisch. 

Hebbe! weist vom Idealismus zum Realismus und zuriick zum 
gereinigten Idealismus. Er ist zugleich und deshalb eine Korrek- 
tur des falschen Idealismus als des Unechten, weil nicht von der 
Wahrheit des Lebens ausgehend. Sein Gegensatz zu Schiller 
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ist damit geklirt. Eingehend bespricht er dies in seiner Kritik 
des Briefwechsels zwischer Schiller und K6rner. 

Hebbel ist die Korrektur des falschen Realismus als der stumpf- 
sinnigen Photographie des Platten, Kranken, als nicht zur héheren 
Einheit sich Auflésenden und Verséhnenden—Verséhnung im 
allerhéchsten Sinne. 

HEINRICH KEIDEL. 

New York. 
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ZU GOETHES “FAUST” IN ENGLAND 
— J. G. LOCKHART 


Von John Gibson Lockhart (1794-1854) haben wir ein paar 
Romane, seine Ubersetzungen spanischer Balladen und einige 
Biographien, darunter das monumentale Life of Sir Walter Scott. 
Was uns noch immer fehlt, ist eine sorgfiltige Auswahl aus den 
Aufsitzen, die er zu verschiedenen Zeitschriften beigesteuert 
hat. Lockhart schrieb nicht nur viel, er schrieb auch gut und 
griindlich, und allenthalben wird das heutzutage anerkannt. 
Es ist und bleibt ein Kuriosum auf dem englischen Biichermarkt, 
dass trotzdem eine solche Sammlung noch aussteht. Schon 1882 
rief man danach,? und noch 1909 befiirchtete George Saintsbury,' 
dieser Teil von Lockharts Werk sei in nicht geringem Umfang iiber- 
haupt verloren. Ganz so schlimm steht es allerdings nicht. Zum 
mindesten von Lockharts Beitriigen zur Quarterly Review existiert 
im Archiv des Hauses John Murray (Albemarle Street) eine Liste, 
die seinerzeit Andrew Lang vorgelegen hat und an die 110 Titel 
enthalt.4 Hoffen wir, dass sie endlich einmal gedruckt wird. 
Einstweilen bleiben wir auf zufallige und oft nicht nachzupriifende 
Mitteilungen und Mutmassungen angewiesen. Das gleiche gilt 
von den Aufsitzen in Fraser’s Magazine, zu dessen regsten Mitar- 
beitern Lockhart bekanntlich eine Zeitlang gehérte, nur dass wir 
uns hier mit der Tatsache abzufinden haben, dass die Altesten 
Papiere der Zeitschrift unzuginglich geworden sind.’ Noch 
schwieriger scheint die Sicherung von Lockharts Eigentum in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, wo trotz der Bemiihungen von Mackenzie, 
Mrs. Oliphant, Andrew Lang u.a.*° noch gar manches festzulegen 

1 Als Lockharts Geburtstag wird jetzt iiberall der 14. Juli 1794 genannt, 
auch von Lang im Life of J. G. Lockhart, London 1897, I 14. In Notes and 
Queries 4th ser., VI 410 (1870) gibt Chas. Rogers den 12. Juni als richtiges 
Datum an und beruft sich dafiir auf persénliche Einsichtnahme in das Pfarr- 
register zu Cambusnethan. 

2 Cf. Blackwood’s Magazine, CXXXII 116 seq., (Juli 1882). 

Cf. Geo. Saintsbury, A History of XIXth Century Literature, N.Y. u. 
London, Ausg. 1909, p. 192. 

*Cf. Lang, Life etc., Preface p. x. 

5 Cf. Lang, Life, II 79. 

® Cf. R. Shelton Mackenzie, Noctes Ambrosiana, *Phila. 1863/6, besonders 
III p. iii-xvi; Mrs. Oliphant, Wm. Blackwood and His Sons, *Edinb. u. Lond. 
1897, bes. I 180 seqq.; Andrew Lang, I.c., passim. 
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bleibt. Wie leicht wir dabei zu urteilen geneigt sind und wie ver- 
wickelt ein einzelner Fall tatsichlich liegen kann, dafiir wird sich 
alsbald ein Beispiel zeigen, wenn wir an unser eigentliches Thema 
kommen. 


Wir wollen hier zunichst von dem denkwiirdigen Aufsatz iiber 
Goethes Faust handeln, der im Blackwood im Juni 1820 erschien. 
Bekanntlich gab dieser den Englindern die erste einigermassen 
zutreffende und weiterwirkende Vorstellung von Goethes Werk, 
eine eingehende Analyse der Dichtung samt umfangreichen, 
selbstindigen Ubersetzungsproben. Daran anschliessend hoffe 
ich etwas Zusammenfassendes und wohl auch einiges Neue iiber 
Lockharts Rolle bei der Verpflanzung des Faust iiberhaupt bieten 
zu kénnen. 

Die genannten Ubersetzungsproben, das weiss man, stammen 
von John Anster von Dublin (1793-1867). Nicht so sicher sind 
wir dagegen iiber die Urheberschaft an der einrahmenden Wiirdi- 
gung. Und doch sind gerade diese Bemerkungen in der ausser- 
deutschen Geschichte des Faust bedeutsam, denn sie kennzeichnen 
die Befreiung der englischen Literaten aus der Vormundschaft 
von Mme. de Staél und A. W. von Schlegel.’ Stammen sie von 
Lockhart, so nimmt dessen ganzes lebendiges Interesse am Deut- 
schen in den voraufgehenden Jahren eine neue Wertung an. Lock- 
hart suchte damals eine Briicke zwischen englischem und deutschem 
Geistesleben zu schlagen; dieser Faustaufsatz wire der krénende 
Abschluss seiner Bemiihungen. Die Liicke, die jetzt noch zwi- 
schen der Veréffentlichung von A. W. Schlegels Lectures (1815) 
und dem Jahre 1820 klafft, verschwinde. Nun gehen die Meinun- 
gen iiber den Verfasser der Wiirdigung in der Tat entweder aus- 
einander, oder haben sich, wie mir noch eher scheint, zu einem 
Irrtum verdichtet. Um diese Frage samt einigen andern, die 
damit zusammenhingen, womédglich fiir immer zu erledigen, will 
ich ausfiihrlich sein. 

Der Artikel ist No. V der Hore Germanice,® durch die seit 1819 
die Einfiihrung deutscher Literatur nach England systematisch 
geschah. Sie werden gemeiniglich Robert Pearse Gillies zuge- 
schrieben (1788-1858), dem Freunde Sir Walter Scotts, und zwar 


7Mme. de Staél, De Allemagne 1813; A. W. von Schlegel, Lectures on 
Dramatic Art 1815; vgl. dariiber Hauhart, The Reception of Goethe’s Faust 
etc., N. Y. 1909, pp. 26 seqq. 
8 Blackwood’s Magazine, VII 235-58 (Juni 1820). 
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nur mit den beiden Ausnahmen, die er selber vermerkt,*® einen 
Bericht iiber de la Motte-Fouqués Pilgerfahri® und eben den 
Faustaufsatz. Ausdriicklich ist denn auch im Blackwood zum 
Titel die Anmerkung gegeben: “We think it proper to mention 
that the translations in this number of the Hore Germanice are 
not executed by Mr. Gillies, but by another friend, whose con- 
tributions in verse and in prose, serious and comic, have already 
very frequently honoured our pages.” Auf diese Charakterisier- 
ung gestiitzt, schreibt Andrew Lang zwar nicht den Aufsatz, den 
er Gillies belasst, wohl aber die darin enthaltenen Ubersetzungen 
keinem andern als Lockhart zu." An eine der Maskeraden zu 
denken, wie sie damals in der “ Maga”’ beliebt waren, ist ihm also 
nicht eingefallen. Theodor Zeiger hat das Langsche Werk nicht 
benutzt, schreibt infolgedessen die eben angezogene Stelle aus 
Gillies’ Memoirs (II, 263) unbesehen nach, ohne jedoch die darin 
zugegebenen Liicken auszufiillen zu suchen. Solche und dhnliche 
Nachlassigkeit zieht ihm eine Riige zu von Max Batt, dem ersten, 
der die Hore Germanice wieder einmal durchgesehen und Gillies’ 
Anteil daran kritisch beleuchtet hat.“ Die Richtigkeit seiner 
Ausscheidungen ist offenbar. Auch Batt (wie Zeiger) lehnt 
natiirlich Gillies als Verfasser des Faustaufsatzes ab, verweist 
dabei aber merkwiirdigerweise auf Lang, ohne dessen Ansicht 
einer naheren Untersuchung zu unterziehen. Wie es scheint, 
erklirt er sich den Sachverhalt, ganz einfach indem er Lockhart 
auch als Verfasser der begleitenden Prosa ansetzt.“ Lina Bau- 
mann ist, soweit ich sehe, die erste, die den wirklichen Verfasser 


*Cf. R. P. Gillies, Memoirs of a Literary Veteran, 3 Bde., London 1851 
II 263 seq. 

‘0 Deutsch 1816; cf. Blackwood, IX 481 (Aug. 1821), The Pilgrimage. 

“ Life, 1897, I 245; auch I 330 seq., wo er den Gesang des Erdgeistes ‘‘In 
the currents of Life, in the tempests of motion . . ” sowie Gretchens “volks- 
lied” am Spinnrad als Lockharts Eigentum bespricht, wihrend er Gillies von 
neuem die Prosa zuweist. Oliver Elton, der sich fiir solche Zusammenhinge 
interessiert, erscheint neuerdings als Opfer dieses Irrtums. (Cf. O. Elton, A 
Survey of Eng. Lit. 1780-1830, London 1912, I 413.) 

" Theodor Zeiger, Beitrdge sur Geschichte der deutsch-englischen Literatur- 
beziehungen, Lpz. 1901; wiederabgedruckt in StvgILG (Max Koch), I 239 seqq., 
273 seqq.; cf. p. 251 seq. 

‘3 Max Batt, Gillies and Blackwood’s Magazine, MLN, XVIII 65 seqq. 
(Marz 1903). 

4 Auch an andrer Stelle ist Batt recht sorglos; so bespricht er l.c. p. 68r. 
Scotts Gétziibersetzung als von Gillies stammend! 
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herausgekommen, und allein die Jahre 1883 bis 


Derselben Ansicht ist Hauhart.“ Bei diesem 


sie noch auf dem Zeigerschen Standpunkt."* 


teils gegen den Faust die erste Bresche gelegt. 


dam @ >? 74" 


1907 (diss. Ziirich), pp. 7, 39-53. 

1 L.c. [Anm. 7] p. 34 seq. Hauhart hat Batts Arbeit 
Anm. bei ihm zeigt. 

‘7 Grundriss,’ IV, iii, 629 (1912). 


1915, pp. 175, 190. 


First Walpurgis Night, etc., London 1835; cf. pp. vii seq., 





gutes halbes Dutzend Neuausgaben davon gebracht! 
Baumann hilt Anster natiirlich auch fiir den Verfasser des eigent- 
lichen Artikels, der ganzen Wiirdigung des Goetheschen Werks. 
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wenigstens der Ubersetzungen wiedererkennt und bespricht, den 
genannten John Anster.” Das war nun leicht genug, denn wie 
jeder von uns hatte gewiss auch Lang den Namen feststellen 
kénnen, wenn er nur einige von den ilteren Faustiibersetzungen 
hatte vergleichen wollen: 1835 war Ansters Werk ja vollstindig 


1896 hatten ein 
Friulein 


fallt das schon 


deshalb schwerer ins Gewicht, weil er weit mehr die kritische 
Haltung der Faustiibersetzer darzustellen sucht, Fraulein Bau- 
mann dagegen den kiinstlerischen Wert der vorgelegten Uber- 
setzungen selbst. Hauhart ist wohl verantwortlich fiir Goedeke.”” 
Auch Emma G. Jaeck schiebt in ihrer Studie iiber Mme. de Staél 
den ganzen Aufsatz John Anster zu. In Hinblick auf Gillies steht 


Nun aber zum Nachweis, dass tatsiichlich Lockhart derjenige 
ist, der—mit Ansters Geschoss—in den Wall des englischen Vorur- 


Anster selber lést die Frage nicht. Im Vorwort der Urausgabe 
seines Faustus spricht er nur einmal von dem “article” in Black- 
wood’s Magazine, sonst stets von seinen “extracts” (sechsmal). 
Dass damit Hinweis auf eine fremde Hand geschickt vermieden 
sei, wird niemand behaupten wollen. Die stirkste Stiitze findet 
die Anster-Theorie vielmehr an andrer Stelle. Bei der Besprech- 
ung von Lord Gowers Faustiibersetzung schreibt 1823 ein Unge- 
nannter im Juliheft von Blackwood (XIV 35) iiber unsern Auf- 
satz: “The analysis there given of the fable, and the copious 
specimens of translation, were from the pen of a young Irish friend 
womit natiirlich Anster gemeint ist. 
sich, ob der Kritiker in der Lage war den wirklichen Sachverhalt 


Fragt 


‘Lina Baumann, Die englischen Ubersetzungen von Goethes Faust, Halle 


iibersehen, wie p. 8 


8 E. G. Jaeck, Madame de Staél and the Spread of German Culture, N. Y. 


‘9 John Anster, Faustus, A Dramatic Mystery; The Bride of Corinth; The 


xli. 
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zu kennen. Es zeigt sich sofort, dass er selber kein Deutsch konn- 
te — oder er hatte unvorbehaltlich von Gower nicht schreiben 
kénnen: “ * * he has come so near perfection * * ” (i.c.), 
und ferner (p. 39): “Mr. Coleridge himself will not now dream of 
translating the Faust—another hand has done almost all that 
could be done even by Aim” (Kursivdruck im Text). Méiillner 
erscheint als Miiller, Oehlenshlaeger (sic) als Deutscher; Gillies 
erhalt den Rat, sich statt mit diesen beiden und Grillparzer lieber 
mit der Braut von Messina, dem Tell oder Egmont zu beschiftigen. 
Mit dem letzten ist die Allerweltsquelle, Mme. de Staéls De l’Alle- 
magne auch fiir ihn wohl festgelegt, zumal er selber auf ihr Buch 
hinweist. Aus alle dem sei nur gefolgert, dass ihm bei aller Be- 
lobigung, die er auf Goethe hiufte, am Faust nicht hinreichend 
liegen konnte, um etwa Studien anzustellen und mitzuteilen, wie 
wir sie hier treiben. Der Tatbestand war zu verwickelt fiir 
gefillige Darstellung. Zuletzt fragt es sich noch, ob Lockhart 
wohl je unter den Edinburgher Freunden weitliuftig als Verfasser 
der Kritik genannt worden ist. Das psychologische Novum waren 
ohne Zweifel die Ubersetzungen — Bemerkungen iiber die Dich- 
tung hatte man inzwischen oft genug unter Augen gehabt. Ver- 
mutlich wurde also von Anfang an nur Ansters Name im 
Zusammenhang mit diesem Faustartikel weitergesprochen. Dann 
aber kénnen wir die Mitteilung des Ungenannten auf sich beruhen 
lassen und den positiven Beweis unserer These antreten. 


Zunichst sei darauf verwiesen, dass in der aus Blackwood 
schon angefiihrten Fussnote nur die Ubersetzungen, nicht auch 
die “analysis of the fable” Gillies abgesprochen werden. (Daher 
Langs Irrtum.) Ist nun Gillies nicht der Verfasser (und dafiir 
haben wir sein eigenes Wort), so kommt nur Anster oder ein Drit- 
ter in Betracht. Gegen Anster spricht die ganze Abfassung der 
Fussnote, deren Urheber mit dem des Aufsatzes offenbar identisch 
ist.2° Es muss vielmehr jemand gewesen sein, der schon vorher 
gelegentlich gerade iiber Gillies’sche Ubersetzungen an entsprech- 
ender Stelle berichtet hatte. Damit eréffnet sich die ganze Frage 
nach den verschiedenen Verfassern der Hore Germanice von 
neuem. 


2° Cf. Hore Germanice No. XII (Blackwood, TX 481, August 1821), wo 
Ansters Ubersetzung von Fouqués Pilgerfahrt einen ganz parallelen Fall ergibt; 
die Fussnote hier im Text. 
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Schon das erste Stiick der Serie (Blackwood, VI 121-136), das 
eine Besprechung und Ausziige aus Gillies’ als Manuskript ge- 
druckter Ubersetzung von Miillners Schuld brachte, hat J. G. 
Lockhart zum Verfasser." Dieser Aufsatz erschien im November 
1819. Im Dezember folgte ein ganz ahnliches Stiick iiber Gillies’ 
Ubersetzung der Ahnfrau, das Batt (J. c. p. 65) mit gutem Grunde 
Lockhart ebenfalls zuspricht. Hore Germanice No. III brachte 
eine vollstindige Ubersetzung von Miillners 29tem Februar, mit 
einigen kritischen Bemerkungen, die wie die Ubersetzung ohne 
Zweifel von Gillies selbst herriihren. Das gleiche gilt vom vierten 
Stiick (Februar 1820), das eine Erzihlung der Baronin de la 
Motte-Fouqué zum Gegenstand hat. Noch mehr trat Gillies 
dann April 1820 mit dem ersten Stiick der Hore Danice hervor,” 
worin er zum ersten Mal auf Ohlenschliger hinwies. Die Einlei- 
tung und ganz entschieden der Schluss sind jedoch nicht von 
Gillies, dem hier hohe und anspornende Lobspriiche gebracht 
werden. Die Einflechtung von Goethes Namen lasst wiederum 
Lockhart als Verfasser erkennen (/.c., p. 89). Dass alle diese Ar- 
beiten in der Tat von Gillies stammten, wusste man und debat- 
tierte man iiberdies.“ Er also war sozusagen als amtlicher 
Ubersetzer in diesen Blittern bekannt. Da kam im Juni 1820 
der Faustaufsatz heraus, dem das erste Mal ein fremdes, ein 
Anstersches Manuskript zugrunde lag: damit ist Notwendigkeit 
und Bedeutung der Fussnote véllig klar. Lockhart hat eben 
von Anfang an eine Art Oberaufsicht mindestens iiber diesen 
Teil der Zeitschrift gefiihrt; ihm gebiihrt, das Verdienst die Hore 
Germanice, wie die Hore Hispanice, iiberhaupt von Stapel gelassen 
zu haben; und wir haben eine hohe innere Wahrscheinlichkeit 
dafiir, dass er in Fallen, die ihm besonders am Herzen lagen, gele- 
gentlich auch selber wieder ans Ruder griff.™ 


*1 Cf. Gillies, Mem. of a Lit. Vet. II 248; auch R. H. Stoddard, Personal 
Reminiscences by Constable and Gillies, N. Y. 1876, p. xxiv seq.; ferner Schluss 
des Artikels selbst. 

= Blackwood, VII 73 seqq.; Batt geht hierauf nicht ein. 

* Cf. Ho. Germ. I1, Blackwood, V1 247 Anm.; ibid. 398 u. VII 89. 

* In diesem Zusammenhang gewinnt G. R. Gleigs Zeugnis in der Quarterly 
Review, CX VI 456 (1864) erneutes Interesse; auch Gleig spricht Lockhart die 
Urheberschaft, mindestens aber einen grossen Anteil an den Hore Germanice 
zu; im iibrigen vergl. Batt, der es leider fast ganz unterlisst, fiir die von ihm 
Gillies abgesprochenen Stiicke Verfasser zu suchen—Christopher North nennt 
1832 Lockhart, De Quincey, Gillies, Blair u.a. als Mitarbeiter bei deutschen 
Ubersetzungen (Noctes Ambrosiane LXI, Blackwood, XXXI 693, April 1832). 
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Nun hatte er, wie den Umstinden angemessen war, seinem 
Aufsatz iiber Gillies’ Ubertragung der Schuld eine kurze Ein- 
leitung iiber die neueste deutsche Literatur im allgemeinen vor- 
ausgesetzt. In dieser kommt er (/. c., p. 121 seq.) alsbald aus- 
fiihrlich auf den Faust zu sprechen, “the greatest of all Goethe’s 
works.” Trotz aller Begeisterung hilt er es aber fiir “a mere 
sketch, or rather a mere fragment of a mystical romance.’™ Nach 
einem Vergleich zwischen Schillers und Goethes dramatischen 
Kriften, der namentlich durch Hinweis auf Faust zu Goethes 
Gunsten entschieden wird, geht es wie folgt weiter: “By that 
most untranslateable of all works, * * the great problem has 
been effectually solved, and for the first time—of the possibility 
of possessing and exercising even in immediate juxtaposition, 
nay, almost in perpetual! interfusion with each other, the utmost 
powers both of clear speculative understanding and mysterious 
superstitious enthusiasm. If any man living can give anything 
like a translation of it, it must be Coleridge—but with all his 
majestic dreams of imagination, and all his sway of sweet and 
awful numbers, we fear even he would fail to do for Faustus the 
half of what he has done for Wallenstein.” Das klingt beinah 
wie eine direkte Fortsetzung des Gespriichs, das Lockhart mit 
Scott im Oktober 1818 gehabt.* 

Vor allem vergleichen wir nun aber die Einleitung des Faustar- 
tikels vom Juni 1820. Gleich der erste Paragraph bringt folgendes: 
« * * * The mysterious relation between our world and that of 
spirits has afforded in all ages a foundation for works of the highest 
poetical interest; no other works of fiction, indeed, have a firmer 
basis of reality in the depths of the human mind. They bring back 
to it its obscure longings * * * they connect the terrors and eager- 
ness of believing childhood with the wildest and most daring specu- 
lation into which we can venture, concerning our own nature and 
destiny.”” Wer wird hierin nicht die nihere Ausfiihrung der oben 
gegebenen fliichtig hingeworfenen Bemerkungen sehen? Aber 
lesen wir weiter: “ * * * and in parts of the work, we almost 
believe, while we are listening, in the magical effects attributed 


*% A. W. Schlegelscher Einfluss, cf. Vorlesungen tiber dramatische Kunst 
und Literatur, 36te Vorlesung (Béckings Ausgabe, Lpz. 1846, VI 417); die 
englische Ubersetzung von 1815 wurde allenthalben verwissernd ausgeschrieben 
(vergl. auch Hauhart): Lockhart denkt demgegeniiber selbstindig. 

* Cf. Lockhart, Life of Sir Waller Scott, Kap. XLII, Mitte. 
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to sounds. Nothing that we know in our language can give any 
idea of the charm we allude to, but a few of the most inspired 
passages of Coleridge; often, while engaged in our present task, 
have we thought of Kubla Khan and Christabel, and felt an idle 
regret that we could not have the enjoyment of reading the pas- 
sages which we most admired in the German tragedy, shadowed out 
in the rich mystical numbers of our own great poet, which often 
affect the heart and ear like a spell.” (Folgen in einer Anmerkung 
zwei Zitate aus Christabel und Kubla Khan, sowie ein Hinweis 
auf Remorse.) Das klingt nun nicht gerade schmeichelhaft fiir 
Anster, d. h. falls Lockhart diese Stelle geschrieben hat. Haupt- 
sache bleibt aber die Gleichung mit Coleridge. 

Die Hindeutung auf Coleridge allein wiirde natiirlich nichts 
besagen. Gerade ihm hatte ja John Murray, der Verleger von 
De l’ Allemagne, schon 1814 eine Faustiibersetzung vorgeschlagen; 
die Tatsache war bekannt, das Urteil wurde gebilligt. Wohl aber 
ist ganz unwahrscheinlich, dass Lockhart und Anster gerade in 
ihrer Schitzung von Coleridges sprachmelodischer Kraft bis in 
die Worte iibereingestimmt hitten. Coleridge war ein lebender 
Dichter, und jeder der beiden hatte ohne Zweifel seine Meinung 
von ihm in seinen eigenen Anschauungsformen fertig, so dass 
auch unbewusste Heriibernahme kaum anzusetzen ist.” Gerade 
bei Lockhart aber erscheint das Eingehn auf Sprachmusik bei 
Coleridge als eigentliches Lieblingsthema. Zum ersten Mal wird 
es wohl angeschnitten in Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk, deren 
beriihmte “zweite” Auflage Juni 1819 erschien.* Breit ausge- 
fiihrt erscheint es im dritten Aufsatz iiber die Lake School of Poetry 
(Oktober 1819), der sicher Lockhart zum Verfasser hat.2® Und 
noch mindestens einmal, viel spiter, in Lockharts Besprechung 
von Coleridges Poetical Works (1834), wo auch die Anspielung 
auf Kubla Khan wieder aufgenommen wird. 


” Ubrigens erwihnt Anster 1835 (J. c.) Coleridge nicht. 

28 Peter's Letters etc., *Edinburgh 1819, II 220: “‘[Coleridge], to my ear, 
without exception the most musical [versifier of our age]. Nothing can sur- 
pass the melodious richness of words,” etc. 

28 Blackwood, VI 11: “In his mixture of all the awful and all the gentle 
graces of conception — in his sway of wild — solitary — dreamy phantasies — in 
his music of words — and magic of numbers — we think he stands absolutely 
alone * * ” etc. etc. 

*° Quar. Rev. LII (August 1834), p. 8: ‘‘ * * not only the lines by them- 
selves are musical, but the whole passage sounds all at once as an outburst or 
clash of harps in the still air of autumn.” 
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Nach alledem ist wohl als gesichert anzusehen — ja was? Zum 
mindesten dass Lockhart ein Anstersches Manuskript iiberar- 
beitet hat. An sich hatte ein solches Verfahren ja damals nichts 
so Befremdliches. Es ist sehr wohl méglich, dass Anster die 
Bruchstiicke seiner Ubersetzung durch Inhaltsangaben der aus- 
gelassenen Szenen zu verkniipfen gesucht hat und dass Lockhart 
von alle dem wieder eine Auswahl machte. Alles bloss Uberleitende 
bin ich daher geneigt fiir wesentlich Anstersches Eigentum zu 
halten, so vor allem auch was er iiber den Prolog im Himmel zu 
sagen hat.** Die ganze Einleitung jedoch (mit méglicher Ausnah- 
me des zweiten Paragraphen), die in so eindringlichen riickhalt- 
losen Worten auf die Bedeutung des Faust hinweist, ferner die 
Abschweifung iiber die Manfred-Faust-Frage und noch einiges 
lassen deutlich genug Lockharts Hand erkennen. Und das ist 
immerhin von gewisser Wichtigkeit. Denn gebiihrt auch An- 
ster der Ruhm die erste einigermassen gangbare Vorfiihrung 
des Faust erméglicht zu haben, so wire das ohne Lockhart ver- 
mutlich einstweilen Privatangelegenheit geblieben.™ Dabei 
ist es von untergeordneter Bedeutung, dass Lockhart diese Uber- 
setzungen vermutlich nur d@ faute de mieux gedruckt hat. Wir 
denken an den Aufsatz iiber Ubersetzungen des Faust, den der 
neuernannte Herausgeber der Quarterly Review Juni 1826 erschei- 
nen liess, wo er Anster viel Anerkennung zollte wegen seiner — 
Bride of Corinth™ Der Grund war wohl Abneigung gegen Ansters 
ausgiebige Verwendung des Blankverses, der trotz.aller Form- 
vollendung jeden Kenner der Vorlage unbefriedigt lassen musste. 


# IT. c. p. 236: “This contains a great deal that is written ina light and 
irreverent tone, and possesses, we think, very little merit of any kind,” vergl. 
Ansters Rechtfertigung seiner spitern Sinnesinderung im Vorwort von 1835, 
pp. x-xix! Lockhart dagegen erteilt Lord Gower wegen Auslassung der Wette 
im Prolog eine scharfe Riige, vgl. seinen Faustaufsatz von 1826, p. 138 Anm. 
(Quar. Kev. XXXIV 136-153, “Translations of Goethe’s Faust”; cf. Lang, 
Life, I 404, 414). 

3 Vergl. die Art, wie Anster sein Unternehmen fortgesetzt, nach seinem 
Bericht im Vorwort von 1835, p. vii-ix. 

3-L. c. |Anm. 30] p. 136. Zur Ergiinzung von Goedeke, *IV, iv, 100 (1913): 
Ansters Ubersetzung der Braut von Korinth war zuerst in Blackwood, IV 688/9 
erschienen (Marz 1819) und wurde vermutlich in seinen Poems and Translations 
etc. desselben Jahres wiederabgedruckt. Die endgiiltige Fassung 1835 zu- 
sammen mit Faustus. Goethe, der das Heft gesehn (Werke, W. A. IV 31, pp. 
246, 394 seq., cf. Tagebuch 1819, 11.-12. Mai), hat sich jedoch nach Grif nie 
dariiber geiiussert. 








hatte, wie ernst er sich bemiihte es zu erfiillen. 


had Coleridge nearer me. 
Would thou wert gazing now thy last 


To me thy silver radiance passes, 
Illuminating round me masses 


O might I once again go forth, 


Along the hill-tops of the north;— 


And happy spirits twinkle in the beam, 


schweigt. 
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O might I go, as when I nothing knew, 
Where meadows drink thy softening gleam, 
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Wenn Lockhart trotzdem diese Ausziige herausgab, so beleuch- 
tet das um so klarer, wie wohl er das Gebot der Stunde verstanden 


Und dafiir kénnen wir noch etwas beibringen, was bisher iiber- 
sehen scheint. Lockhart selber, nicht Anster, ist der erste, der 
eine englische Versiibersetzung des Faust aus dem Urtext versucht 
hat. Wir haben zwar nur wenige Bruchstiicke, 
doch auch in die Anfangsgeschichte des Goethestudiums in Eng- 
land, und da sie nicht iiberall leicht zuginglich sind, mégen sie 
hier immerhin ihre Stelle haben. Das erste (v. 386-97: “O 
sihst du, voller Mondenschein”’) findet sich in Peter’s Letters (I 
333). (Lockhart hat eben seinen Eindruck von Edinburgh 
Castle bei Nacht geschildert)—: “I think it was one of the noblest 
conceptions that ever entered into the breast of a poet, which made 
Goethe open his Faustus with a scene of moonlight.” Folgt eine 
ganze Seite iiber dieses Thema, den Kontrast zwischen Fausts 
Seelenzustand mit der Stimmung der Natur, und dann: “I wish 
I could do justice to his words in a translation,—or rather that I 


aber sie gehéren 


Upon my troubles, Glorious Harvest Moon! 
Well canst thou tell how all my nights have past, 
Wearing away, how slow, and yet how soon! 

Alas! alas! sweet Queen of Stars, 
Through dreary dim monastic bars, 


Of dusty books, and mouldy paper, 
That are not worthy of so fair a taper. 


To see thee gliding through thy fields of blue, 


To steep my heart in thy most healing dew.” 


% Das genaue Erscheinungsdatum war Anfang Juni 1819 (cf. Blackwood, 
V 493 u. 105, Monatliche Neuerscheinungen), fallt also zwélf Monate vor die 
Ansterschen Proben. Das Werk wurde nur noch einmal aufgelegt, im selben 
Jahre; ein Nachdruck N. Y. 1820. Hauhart (/.c. p. 121) behauptet ohne Be- 
leg, Anster habe eine englische Fassung der Zueignung schon 1819 verdffent- 
licht; vielleicht in seinen Poems and Translations, die im Juni 1819 erschienen 
(cf. Blackwood, V 359 u. 493); sie waren mir unerreichbar. 


Goedeke (1912) 
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Viel mehr wie eine Phantasie iiber die Vorlage ist das natiirlich 
nicht, und Lockhart selber wird das gefiihlt haben, aber er schloss 
seinen ersten Band damit — wirkungsvoll genug. Zwei weitere 
Versuche danken wir den Ubergehungssiinden Lord Gowers, den 
Lockhart derenthalb scharf riigte™ Fiir v. 1830-33 (“ * * 
Und rings umher liegt schéne griine Weide’) schlug er vor: 

““Yes—in my mind your man of speculation 
Is wise—and wise too is yon elfstruck beast, 
Who in his briery circle champs vexation, 
While all around him, north, south, west, and east, 
These fair green meadows mock the sage’s feast.” 
Ferner, was er “the best song” in der Spaziergangsszene nennt: 
‘“* “The shepherd deck’d him for the green, 
And gaily deck’d was he; 
A merrier meeting ne’er was seen 
Beneath our linden tree,’ &c.”’ 
Also eine Anniherung an die alte Ballade. Diese Stiicke, viel- 
leicht erst 1826 geschrieben, belegen an ihrem Teile Lockharts 
minnliche Auffassung des Gedichts. 

Wir sind nun in der Lage, etwas Zusammenfassendes iiber 
Lockharts Anschauung von deutscher Literatur iiberhaupt, von 
Goethe und vom Faust zu sagen. 

Er, der Sprachenfreund, hatte fiir das Deutsche wohl schon 
in Oxford, also noch vor dem Erscheinen von De /’ Allemagne 
Interesse gefasst.** Dass dieses durch Mme. de Staél und noch 
mehr durch A. W. von Schlegel kriaftig gesteigert wurde, ist selbst- 
verstindlich.*7 Schon Sommer 1814, eben zwanzig alt, las er 
“some of the late German histories of Philosophy” und dachte 
alsbald daran, etwas damit anzufangen.** Im darauf folgenden 
Winter, November 1815, lernte er in Edinburgh John Wilson und 
in dessen Hause De Quincey kennen,** der mit seinen Kenntnissen 


38 Quar. Rev. XXXIV 140 (Juni 1826). 

% Cf. Lang, Life, I 58, 73; ferner Blackwood, CXXXII 119. 

37 Der Wechsel des Urteils ist bemerkenswert in einer Besprechung des 
ersten Teils von Heines Romantischer Schule, die offenbar Lockhart zum Ver- 
fasser hat, cf. Quar. Rev., LIII 216 seq. (Februar 1835), wo er iiber Mme. de 
Staél sagt: ‘‘It would by no means be difficult to prove that she had at best 
but a superficial acquaintance with the subjects about which she discourses 
so pleasantly * * * heranalysis of Faust, for instance, shows that she had never 
read above a third of it,”’ etc. 

38 Brief an Christie vom 3. Januar 1815, bei Lang, Life, I 84. 
39 Cf. Lang, Life, I 97. 
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von deutscher Philosophie vor Lockhart sicher nicht zuriickge- 
halten hat. Sein Verlangen Deutschland selber zu sehen, wurde 
schliesslich so stark, dass er die Ferien des Jahres 1817 zur Reise 
bestimmte. Wir wissen, dass ihm das Geld dazu, an £ 300, von 
William Blackwood auf eine Ubersetzung aus dem Deutschen vor- 
geschossen wurde, zu der Lockhart dann Friedrich Schlegels 
Geschichte der alten und neuen Literatur wahlte™ Tatsichlich 
finden wir ihn im Spitsommer und Herbst 1817 in Deutschland,* 
wo wir wenigstens einen Teil seines Weges verfolgen kénnen. 
Es ging — falls eine Erzaihlung in Peter’s Letters (I 246-50) als 
autobiographisch zu fassen ist — zu Pferd durch den Harz, dann 
von Magdeburg elbaufwirts iiber Dresden in die Sichsische 
Schweiz und von da nach Leipzig.“ Die Hauptsache war natiir- 
lich sein Besuch in Weimar und Jena.“ In Jena war es, wo er 
nach seiner eigenen Darstellung® Goethen zuerst zu Gesicht bekam, 
und zwar als dieser vom Botanisieren heimkam, und vermutlich 
nachdem er ihn zunichst in Weimar vergeblich gesucht hatte. 
Goethe verbrachte in Jena bekanntlich einen grossen Teil des 
Friihjahrs und Sommers dieses Jahres und kehrte endgiiltig 
erst am 7. August nach Weimar zuriick.“ Ob, wann und wo 
eine zweite Begegnung stattgefunden hat, ist iiberhaupt nicht 
zu sagen. Goethe glaubte sich noch nach Jahren sehr lebendig 
an Lockharts Persénlichkeit zu erinnern® und hat sich in den 
letzten Jahren seines Lebens wiederholt um ihn gekiimmert.“ Es 


4° Cf. Gillies’ Bericht, Mem. of a Lit. Vet., II 220 seq. 

# Die Wiener Vorlesungen von 1812, die 1815 im Druck erschienen waren. 
Nach einer etwas dunklen Angabe in den Murrayschen Memoiren (Sam. Smiles, 
A Publisher and His Friends, London 1891, II 195 seq.) hitte sich Lockhart 
vorher mit einem dhnlichen Vorschlag vergeblich an John Murray gewandt. 

# Dieses Datum ist jetzt wohl gesichert, cf. Lang, Life, I, 118, 128; ferner 
Life of Sir Walter Scott, Kap. XLI, Anfang, und Dict. Nat. Biogr. 

43 Weitere Angaben in Peter’s Letters iiber deutsche Reiseeindriicke (be- 
sonders iiber den Dom zu Regensburg, III 158, 167) scheinen mir wegen der 
Verfasserschaft nur mit Vorsicht zu benutzen. Dresden ist iibrigens auch 
durch die Schilderung der Sixtinischen Madonna durch “Baron Von Lauer- 
winkel” in Blackwood, III 562-65 belegt (August 1818). 

“Langs Anschauung (Life, I 119, cf. Register), Lockhart habe Fichte 
noch 1817 in Jena vortragen héren, wird niemand beirren. 

48 Life of Sir Walter Scott, l. c. 

“Cf. Annalen, Jub.-Ausg. Bd. XXX, und Tagebiicher. 

47 Cf. Eckermann, Gespriich vom 25. Juli 1827. 


48 Cf. Brief vom 1. Dezember 1831 (an Haydon), auch an Carlyle vom 1. 
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sei aber bemerkt, dass sich im ganzen Tagebuch von April bis 
Oktober 1817 keine Eintragung findet, die ohne Zwang auf Lock- 
hart gedeutet werden kénnte. Dieser selbst hat sich inhaltlich 
iiber die Unterredung mit Goethe nie geiussert, und man michte 
glauben, er habe sich mit dem Anblick des grossen Mannes ge- 
niigen lassen, wenn nicht Scott in seinem bekannten Briefe an 
Goethe ausdriicklich sagte, sein Schwiegersohn sei dem “Vater 
der deutschen Literatur” vor Jahren vorgestellt worden.” Je- 
denfalls nahm Lockhart einen michtigen Eindruck mit — “no 
one who ever saw Goethe can deny that he was in reality a most 
sublime specimen of the human race” schrieb er noch 1835°° im 
Anklang an die Schilderung, die er in Peter’s Letters entworfen 
hatte.*' 

Wieder in Edinburgh brachte er alsbald seine Schlegeliiber- 
setzung™ heraus (April 1818*), die noch im selben Jahr in Phila- 
delphia nachgedruckt wurde. Eine zweite Auflage wurde 1840 
nétig. Inzwischen fanden diese Lectures iiberall Besprechungen,* 
Anerkennung und Leser, u.a. erregten sie noch den Zorn Lord 
Byrons.™ Obwohl, wie Bohn in seiner Ausgabe von 1859 be- 





Januar 1828, W. A.; ferner Jub.-Ausg. XX XVIII 220 seqq. (zu Lockhart’s 
Life of Burns.). 

49 Eckermann, Gespr. vom 25. Juli 1827, in Houbens Ausg., Lpz. 1909, 
p. 506. Merkwiirdigerweise hat Lockhart im Life of Sir Walter Scott (Kap. 
LXXIII, Mitte) gerade diese Stelle aus dem ihm 1839 abschriftlich zugestellten 
englischen Text gestrichen, vergl. Michael Bernays, Schriften zur Kritik u. Lit. 
Gesch., Stuttgart 1895, I 50. 

8° Quar. Rev. LIII, 226, in der Heinebesprechung. 

st] 54: ‘* * * sublime simplicity * * * awful pile of forehead,” etc.; 
diese Bemerkungen sind iibrigens ein wenig ‘kraniologisch’ zu nehmen: II 302 
ganz ahnlich iiber Scott; ferner II 338, wo Byrons Kopf der Vorzug auch vor 
Goethes und Napoleons gegeben wird. 

s2 Lectures on the History of Literature, Ancient and Modern; from the Ger- 
man of Frederick Schlegel, 2 Bde., 8°, anon., Edinburgh: Wm. Blackwood, 1818. 

83 Cf. Blackwood, III 103; die Voranzeige war iibrigens ibid. Juni 1817 
erschienen, womit sich der Abschluss mit dem Verleger genauer datieren lisst. 
Wohl auf Grund von Lowndes-Bohn, Bibl. Man. (1863), nennt Leslie Stephen im 
DNB 1838 als das Erscheinungsjahr (ebenso Enc. Brit., 11th ed., und neuer- 
dings E. G. Jaeck, /. c. p. 165 Anm.). 

% Blackwood, August 1818, p. 497 (vermutlich Selbstanzeige), und spiter; 
Ed. Rev., Sept. 1818, p. 332; Quar. Rev., April 1819, p. 271; Ed. Rev., Nov. 1820, 
p. 284; Westm. Rev., 1825, p. 321, usw.; NAR, April 1822, p. 277, 283, usw., 
cf. Goodnight, Germ. Lit. in Am. Mag. Prior to 1846, Madison, Wis., 1907. 

ss Letters and Journals, ed. by R. E. Prothero, V 191, 193 (28. u. 29. Januar 
1821). 
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merkte, nur ein gefalliger, jedoch ziemlich freier Abriss der Vor- 
lage, halten sie ganz sicher ihren Rang in der Reihe von Biichern, 
die von Mme. de Staéls unvergesslichem Werke angefangen die 
Vorstellung von Deutschland in der englischen Welt bestimmten. 
Wie Lockhart selber damals unter den Edinburghern erschien, 
lehrt wohl nichts so erheiternd wie die Strophe, die Freund Wil- 
son (Christopher North) boshafterweise in Lockhart/Wastles 
komisches Epos The Mad Banker of Amsterdam schmuggelte 
(Canto II, xxvii): 
‘*Then touched I off Friend Lockhart (Gibson John), 

So fond of jabbering about Tieck and Schlegel, 

Klopstock and Wieland, Kant and Mendelsohn, 

All High Dutch quacks, like Spurzheim® or Feinagle, ”’57 
usw.*® So bildete sich die Atmosphiire, in der Gillies und bald 
darauf De Quincey und Carlyle gedeihen konnten. 

Vor allem aber machte sich Lockhart daran, das Vorurteil 
gegen Goethe zu brechen, gerade hier, wo Ansichten wie die von 
Jeffrey und Sir James Mackintosh noch immer tonangebend waren, 
und immer wieder kehrte er zu der Aufgabe zuriick.*® Was ihn 
dabei am meisten beschiaftigte, bedarf keiner weitern Beleuchtung: 
er wusste, der Versuch musste gemacht, der Faust ins Englische 
iibersetzt werden. Ob er selber an weiter ausgreifende Ubersetz- 
ungsproben gedacht, wire miissig zu untersuchen; die Bruch- 
stiicke, die wir fanden, scheinen eher fiir den Augenblick ge- 
schrieben. Doch er schuf ein Organ, durch das Ansters Stimme, 
als sie dann kam, zu allen dringen konnte, denen z. T. er selber die 
Ohren und die Herzen gedffnet hatte. Edinburgh war damals 


% Joh. Chr. Spurzheim (1776-1832), der bekannte Phrenolog und Krani- 
oskop, Mitarbeiter Galls, war 1813 bis 1817 in England und hielt u.a. auch in 
Edinburgh Vortrige (Allg. Deu. Biogr.). 

s7 Gregor von Feinaigle (ca. 1765-1819), Verbreiter einer neuen Mnemo- 
technik, zumal in England (DNB). Vergl. Byron, Don Juan, Canto I, St. xi: 

“For her Feinagle’s were an useless art, 

And he himself obliged to shut up shop—he 
Could never make a memory so fine as 
That which adorn’d the brain of Donna Inez.” 

88 Blackwood, III 407 (Juli 1818); cf. ibid., CXXXTI, 117, 124. 

39Z. B. Blackwood, If 38 (Okt. 1817); II 676 (Marz 1818); IV 211 (Nov. 
1818) usw.; dann die Hore Germanice. 

6o Uber Wirkung und Fortwirkung der Ansterschen Proben vergl. Hau- 
hart u.a. Von Goethe ist nach Grif keine Ausserung dariiber erhalten (cf. 
Drama, II (Faust), p. 318; ferner Drama, IV (Register), p. 572). Dagegen 
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auf der Héhe seines Ruhms. Es war kein Zufall, und es hatte 
hohe Bedeutung, dass die ersten Stiicke einer Faustiibersetzung, 
die noch jetzt ihren Wert hat, gerade hier herauskamen— 
wihrend man in London Kupferstiche beguckte, mit erlauterndem 
Text. 

Lockhart sah im Faust bei alle dem ein Drama, das mit an- 
einander messbaren Grdéssen arbeitet. Seine Auffassung des 
Menschen Faust gerét darum noch ein wenig philistrés, und 
Mephisto eine menschlich-allzumenschliche Seite abzugewinnen 
fallt ihm nicht ein — der bleibt ihm schlechtweg der Versucher, 
der Teufel. So kam er dazu fiir Faust den Untertitel “A Drama- 
tic Mystery” vorzuschlagen, den Anster sich dann zu eigen mach- 
te. Nicht in, sondern erst hinter der Dichtung erblickte er das 
Symbol, und wie er es fasste, sehen wir, wo er sich mit dem Ende 
der Tragédie auseinanderzusetzen hatte. Dass er dem zweiten 
Teile keine Herzensneigung entgegenbrachte,* braucht uns fiir 
die Zeit nicht wunderzunehmen, wenn wir etwa an den unnach- 
ahmlichen “ Dritten” denken. Lockhart dachte sich vielmehr 
ein Ende im Sinne der Coleridgeschen Faustpline,* also dass 
Faust Frieden finden sollte “in the conviction of a salvation 
for sinners through God’s grace.” Das war nicht Frémmelei, 
das war Pessimismus mit hilflosestem Ausdruck. Das Leiden 
des Lebens, das Gefiih] des Verlorenseins, dem er sich doch nicht 
hingeben konnte, das er bekampfte mit dem ganzen unentwegten, 
positiv gerichteten Sinn des Angelsachsen, das sass in ihm und 
frass an ihm. Mephistos gebieterisches “Her zu mir!” erschien 





schreibt das Dublin University Magazine, dem Anster nahe stand, November 
1839 (XIV 544): ‘‘Goethe was then alive, and did not withhold his recognition 
of their vigour and truth.” Méglich, dass sie ihm zu Gesicht gekommen; 
vergl. Ansters Versicherung, Goethe habe im Gespriich immer die Form “ Fau- 
stus” gebraucht, was auf gemeinsame englische Bekannte deutet (cf. Grif, 
A «.). 

& Quar. Rev., XXXIV 137 (1826); cf. Anster, Vorwort von 1835, p.xvii. 

6 Cf. Quar. Rev., LIT 21, Anm. (August 1834): “‘We make no allusion 
to the wretched second part of Faust, which has recently appeared. * * The 
editor who sanctioned its publication has done his utmost to degrade his author’s 
reputation”! 

6s Quar. Rev., LIT 23, im Anschluss an Table Talk, 16. Februar 1833, 
damals noch nicht veréffentlicht. Derselbe Standpunkt aber schon 1826, 
Quar. Rev., XXXIV 138 seq. Seine Meinung von Coleridges Befihigung als 
Faustiibersetzer zog er nun natiirlich zuriick (J. c. p. 20). 
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ihm also als Schliissel zum Ganzen, und das war doch unabhingig 
und tief gedacht. 

Lockhart war ein Schotte durch und durch, klar, minnlich, 
herb; selbst etwas Taziteisches in seinem Wesen, das mit der 
Groteskerie seiner jiingern Jahre in seltsamem, aber nicht innerem 
Gegensatz steht. Doch er war nicht starr. Seine Krifte lagen nicht 
fest und friedlich nebeneinander — sie waren gleichsam in sich zu- 
sammengeballt, so dass sie aus sich heraus noch eine geistige Wider- 
standskraft und Spannkraft schufen, die ihren Traiger in Dinge 
blicken liess, wo andre sich abwandten (Adam Blair, Matthew 
Wald). Der Wille die Krafte des Unterbewusstseins als etwas 
Wirkliches anzuerkennen und zu behandeln war in ihm (das “ Uber- 
natiirliche,” Religiése, Gewordene, Gehérte usw., im Gegensatz 
zum bloss Greifbaren und Sichtbaren, Gegefiwirtigen). Das 
war die Wurzel seines Torytums, die innere Auflehnung gegen 
die Aufklirer an der Edinburgh Review. Die Richtung war in 
ihm. Er hitte sie so oder so befriedigt. Alle Literaturen standen 
ihm offen. Die Tatsache aber ist, dass er in einem Alter, wo die 
Auffassung leicht, die Eindriicke tief sind, griindlich unter die 
Einwirkung modernen deutschen Denkens, der Schlegel, und dann 
vor allem Goethes kam. Er hat ja selbst die Wirkung der deut- 
schen Philosophie auf sein Wesen gefiihlt und unumwunden aner- 
kannt,™ und allein schon wie er Coleridge erfasste, dessen Schuld 
an dieselbe Philosophie er als einer der ersten bemerkte,® das 
redet eine vernehmliche Sprache. Was er, folgerichtiger in seinem 
Angelsachsentum als mancher seiner Landsleute, vorziiglich 
suchte, fand er im Faust — diese Art das Leben induktiv, und 
doch umfassend zu nehmen, und es ist, als habe er sich bei 
jeder Wegbiegung von neuem darauf besonnen. Er wurde kein 
Weltbiirger dadurch, nicht heiter erhaben iiber dieses Leben, wie 
andre den deutschen Eindruck verarbeiteten, aber er wurde was 
zu sein in ihm lag. 


H. W. NoRDMEYER. 
University of Illinois. 


$4 Cf. Peter’s Letters, III 137. 
6 Cf. Peter’s Letters, IT 218. 
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AN EARLY GERMAN STUDENT SONG 


The volume Palatine IV. 228 of the Vatican Library contains, 
besides some printed pamphlets, a German MS. of 59 leaves which 
once belonged to the famous Bibliotheca Palatina in Heidelberg. 
The main part of this MS. seems to have been written in Augsburg 
not later than about 1517 or 1518. The contents, for the greater 
part copies of 15th and 16th century material are miscellaneous in 
character and hitherto mostly unknown: a few Meisterlieder and 
Spruchgedichte including a historical poem by Hans Schneider, 
and a remarkable treatment in thirty-seven 17-line stanzas of the 
legend of St. Chrysostom with features of “St. Jean le Poilu;”? 
also copies of some private letters, indulgences and prayers, Augs- 
burg documents from 1373 on, etc., and two secular songs.? One 
of the latter is a version in ten stanzas of Die welt die hat ain thum- 
men mut, which (except for the first stanza) F. M. Béhme supposed 
to be lost in German;’ the other song runs as follows (fol. 15a, 
15b, of the MS.)< 


[1] wol auff, jr studentte alle, 
der sumer der get da her, 
die vogel singen mit schalle 
vnd fliegent vnf all hin weg; 
darumb so miif{ mir’ vns schayden, 
was mit der federnn kann,— 
darnach beschicht gros laiden 
vil frawen vnd wenig man! 


[2] ‘waffen vber waffen,’ 
schreytt es ainf burger} knecht, 
‘die nacht kan ich nit schlaffen 
vnd geschicht mir eben recht; 


*Romance sources of the 14th century contain much related material; 
see A. d’Ancona, Poemetti popolari italiani, pp. 1 ff.; Petit de Juleville, Les 
Mystéres, 2, 238 ff., 303 ff.; Revue des lang. modernes, 56, 427 ff. 

I am preparing an edition of the MS. for the University of Illinois Stu- 
dies in Lang. and Lit. 

3 Alid. Liederbuch, No. 82ab; Erk-Béhme, Liederhort, No. 127ab. 

4In the MS. stanzas are indicated but the verses are written along con- 
tinuously without giving each a line by itself. I have only resolved the ab- 
breviations and changed the punctuation. 


5 miif{ mir=miissen wir. 






































































An Early German Student Song 


die studentten auff der gassen, 
die hand all mall die eer 

mit hoffieren vnd mit brassen, 
vnd kindenf? noch vil mer. 


[3] ach, thu ausserwilte, 
laf mich dir empfolchen sein, 
thu recht als du solte, 
schlewf mich in das hertze dein; 
laf dich die lieb nit rewenn, 
soll nit verloren sein, 
ich gib dir des mein trewen, 
du must mir die liebest sein. 


[4] alf; vnnf die biicher in halttent, 
vnf lernet die geschrifit, 
secretal vnd clementin, 
vnd andere biicher vil; 
das recht will mir’ nit suchen, 
das hie verloren ist 
so ver in alle biicher 
zu augspurg in diesser frist. 


[5] der vunf das liedlein hat gesungen, 
er singt vnnf} noch vil mer, 
gott behiit alle schéne junckfrawen 
jr zucht vnd auch jr eer 
vor allen falschen zungen; 
wens sy nit abelan, 
von hinnen wirt ers kiinnen,® 
der vnf gesungen hat. 


So far as I know, the text above has not been preserved in any 
other source. A song in Paul von der Aelst’s collection “Blumm 
und Aussbund,” Deventer, 1602, No. 172, is known to me at 
present only through the brief mention of Hoffman von Fallersle- 
ben in Weimarisches Jahrbuch, 2, 352: “Wolauf, ihr Studenten 
alle, gegen diese Sommerzeit .. . ” 5 stanzas “Im Ton: Nun 
héret zu mit schalle, ihr etc.” It too has five stanzas but may be 
a different text, judging from the second line. At any rate the 
MS. version above is at least about a century older. 


6 kindenf =kénnen es. 
?7w6ll mir=wollen wir. 
* kiinnen, originally kumen? 
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The fourth stanza would seem to be a later addition, or else 
it has suffered badly in transmission. Stanzas one and two con- 
tain some traditional lines, and the third and fifth stanzas are 
made up almost entirely of them. The fifth stanza, though, has 
been patched together so laboriously that one is tempted to put 
it in the same class as the fourth. 

The first three stanzas form an Abschiedslied hardly surpassed 
in freshness and charm by any of the early German student- 
songs. There are few indeed which, like this one, are known to 
have been current four centuries or more ago. Had Uhland known 
this text, he would probably have given its best stanzas a place 
in his collection next to No. 261, “Ich waisz ein frisch geschlechte, ””® 
(with the beautiful refrain: Du freies bursenleben! Ich lob dich 
fiir den gral,” etc.). Compare with our song also Uhland, No. 
262. 

Cuas. A. WILLIAMS 

University of Illinois. 


*The text has, however, been worked over by Uhland himself, see his 
Schriften, 4, 243 {., and the reprint of the original in Alemannia 18, 215, No. 
69. 










































Recurrent Elements in Ibsen’s Art 


RECURRENT ELEMENTS IN IBSEN’S ART 


Probably one reason why so many readers frequently mis- 
understand Ibsen is the fact that they are apt to begin their ac- 
quaintance with him by the perusal of his later, more mature works 
—The Wild Duck, Rosmersholm, or The Master Builder. These 
plays are very complex, and certainly their deeper significance 
is not immediately evident; Brandes has indeed recently remarked 
that to Latin peoples, and to Italians in particular, The Wild Duck 
and Rosmersholm are enigmatical. But it is unfortunate to ap- 
proach Ibsen by way of such plays. In its development his 
genius was peculiarly orderly, and, consequently, the consideration 
of his plays in their chronological sequence becomes extremely 
enlightening. Each play, as a dramatic unit, stands by itself in 
magnificent integrity, but the thought that lies at the core of 
each, is indissolubly linked with Ibsen’s previous and subsequent 
accomplishment. To appreciate the massiveness of his intellectual 
achievement, it is necessary to realize this profound organic unity 
of his work. Concerned he always was with the problem of self- 
realization, the question as to how the life of the individual might 
be the manifestation of his deepest, most peculiar spiritual energies, 
but it is to the credit of his comprehensive vision that Ibsen did 
not view this problem always from the same angle. With utter 
sincerity and uncompromising courage, he analyzed the conditions 
under which the fullest expression of personality might be retarded 
as well as facilitated. Skule and Nora triumph, but Oswald and 
Rosmer go down in defeat. 


Ibsen’s first period is experimental, including such less frequent- 
ly read plays as The Feast at Solhoug, The Vikings at Helgeland, 
The Pretenders, and The League of Youth, and closing with the 
publication in 1877 of The Pillars of Society, the first play of his 
second period. In these early plays he makes unequivocal antici- 
pations of some of those themes, motives, and situations which 
he has elaborated in his later plays, and which are now recognized 
as distinctly Ibsenian. The study of these early dramas is worth 
while for one reason if for no other; the problems and the psycho- 
logical situations, presented in their more complex phases in the 
later dramas, here are clearer by the very simplicity of their state- 
ment, and cast light on the dramas that are to come. 
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Critics have not, perhaps, given as much attention as they 
should to this recurrent element in Ibsen’s art. At all events, 
in an amazing way it links together various plays, each one becom- 
ing the means of elucidating the other, and reveals his imagination, 
having once become interested in certain characters, motives, and 
situations, persistently returning to them and enriching them with 
fresh spiritual significance. But what affords indisputable evidence 
of his creative power is the fact that only after a careful scrutiny 
do these recurrences impress us as such, so subtly has Ibsen varied 
his treatment. To point out all these recurrences would require a 
book; in our limited space we can indicate only a few most striking 
instances. 

Ingebjérg, the neglected mistress of Skule in The Pretenders, 
and Mrs. Alving, the dominating figure in Ghosts, are obviously 
women of a different order. The former loves with a deep affec- 
tion, but too unreflecting to protest against the injustice of Skule’s 
treatment of her, she accepts with pathetic patience and humility 
her tragic lot in life; whereas Mrs. Alving is richly endowed both 
mentally and morally, and because of her habit of facing the crises 
of her experience with intellectual courage, existence for her is 
a process of continual growth, a passage from lower to higher 
levels of spiritual perception. As far as I recall, it has never 
been emphasized that although twenty years intervened between 
his creation of these two characters and in many directions his 
genius matured, yet Ibsen represents these two women, otherwise 
so unlike, committing as mothers the same tragic mistake, and 
paying a corresponding penalty. Both women, Ingebjérg un- 
wittingly, and Mrs. Alving deliberately and out of a false respect 
for social opinion, devote the spiritual energy of the most precious 
years of their lives to the creation of a monumental illusion in 
the minds of their sons: that the unworthy father of each, Skule 
in one case, and Captain Alving in the other, was a man of noble 
nature, deserving of the deepest filial loyalty. But Ibsen is no 
sentimentalist, and is determined to show that false ideals, even 
though perpetuated from the purest motives, inevitably bring 
disaster in their train. With unsparing irony, Ibsen drives home 
the cruel fact that Ingebjérg’s and Mrs. Alving’s years of self- 
sacrifice were utterly wasted, and the very illusion by which 
(through the power of paternal example) each hoped to ennoble 
her son, proves the latter’s ruin. Strong in his unjustified 
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faith in Skule, Peter commits terrible sacrilege to aid his fathers’ 
evil ambition, and Oswald, kept in ignorance of his father’s pro- 
fligacy, hastens the development of the disease that is his awful 
physical heritage, and then tortures himself with undeserved 
self-reproach. 

Significant of the way in which Ibsen’s imagination worked 
is the fact that in The Pretenders the mother and son are subordi- 
nate figures, but that in the later play they become the protagon- 
ists. Ibsen was content to indicate that the motive that actuated 
Ingebjérg’s unintentional deception was single and plain—deep 
devotion to Skule. But when subsequently in the composition 
of Ghosts, he returned to this situation, he probed the problem to 
its bottom, and complicated the motivation extraordinarily. 
Mrs. Alving, unlike Ingebjérg, does not maintain the illusion in 
ignorance of the character of Captain Alving, but with full knowl- 
edge of his profligacy. Yet, in spite of this knowledge, Mrs. Al- 
ving does not act differently from Ingebjérg. It is here indeed 
that Ibsen reveals his ripened understanding of the ultimate springs 
of human conduct. Intuitively Mrs. Alving suspects that what 
she is doing is not right, instinctively her sincere nature rebels 
against such an imposition, but the moral standards of her con- 
servative environment are too strong for her, and in obedience to 
them, acting against her better judgment, she carefully builds up 
in her son’s mind a false conception of his father’s character. 
In other words, the motive that in the earlier play had its origin 
merely in individual impulse, now appears as the resultant of 
powerful social forces bearing upon the individual from without. 
Mrs. Alving maintains her deception for years with a growing 
sense of her mistake; when she becomes convinced that society 
has been wrong and she has been right, her son is becoming insane, 
and she is helpless to retard the consequences of her deeds. Thus, 
as compared to Peter’s death, the tragedy of Oswald’s collapse 
is immeasureably deeper in significance because Ibsen has shown 
that, in the final analysis, not the mother who acted merely in 
accord with accepted moral standards of her time, but society 
itself which had formulated those standards, was responsible for 
the wanton sacrifice of Oswald’s life, and that indeed even Mrs. 
Alving herself no less than her son was a victim of devastating 
social influences. 
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The masterly motivation of the character of Bishop Nicholas 
in The Pretenders is also instructive in a study of the recurrent 
elements in Ibsen’s art. "The dramatist has represented the cease- 
less, restless craft of Nicholas as the expression of the Bishop’s 
own distorted soul. As a boy he has cherished an ambition to be 
a great chieftain, but, as a man, he discovers that, though his aspira- 
tions for power are no less intense, he is seized with an obsessing 
fear whenever he issues forth upon the field of battle, and that, the 
mock of his companions, he never can hope to satisfy his thirst 
for leadership. Moreover, he passionately desires women, but 
here, too, he is cheated, for impotence hinders satisfaction. Blasted 
in his hopes, denied what he deemed his destiny, he is filled with 
a consuming hatred and envy of more fortunate men who are 
strong in the exercise of their powers and happy in the accom- 
plishment of their aims, and he makes it the business of his life 
to sow dissension broadcast and to shatter human destinies in 
course of realization. With evil industry he estranges Haakon 
and Skule and seeks to wreck the ambitious designs of one no less 
than those of the other. Having experienced himself the pains 
of self-distrust, and divined with diabolic keenness the misery of 
Skule, he poisons his mind with doubt, and finally on his deathbed 
gloats over the infinite havoc he has wrought. 

Now typically Ibsenian is the psychological process revealed 
here in the working of Nicholas’ mind, namely, the individual 
who has the intellect and imagination to form great ideas, but is 
cheated of their fulfillment by circumstances, longs for revenge, 
and generally finds it in devastating the lives of others more 
prosperous than himself. The implication is that the currents of 
personality, dammed up and cut off from their natural channels 
of expression, return upon themselves, stagnate, and generate 
cruel, sinister desires. Denied one form of activity, the impulses 
inevitably seek another. A character, impelled by this motive, 
appears diabolic, because he may seem to be working havoc just 
for its own sake, but in reality his deeds are actuated by forces 
deep within his soul. 

Are not these motives which Ibsen has attributed to Bishop 
Nicholas found again in his delineation of Hedda Gabler? Super- 
ficially it may appear that Hedda’s hatred of Mrs. Elvsted is 
merely ordinary jealousy because Mrs. Elvsted has won the love 
of Eilert Lévborg, but the fact is that Ibsen has grounded this 
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hostility far more deeply. Like Bishop Nicholas, Hedda is covertly 
sensuous, and craves for power, but is too cowardly to dare and 
to do. Gradually realizing the utter futility of her marriage with 
Tesman as a means of satisfying her ambition, she broods mor- 
bidly over her injuries, and with feline cunning seeks to give vent 
to her bitter resentment against circumstances. To many Hedda’s 
actions have seemed inexplicably fiendish. What she does is 
cruel enough, to be sure, but it is not unaccountable. She exults 
in destruction as evidence of her own power. Nicholas tried to 
defeat the achievement of Skule’s and Haakon’s ambitions; Hedda 
defeats Mrs. Elvsted’s regeneration of Lévborg, and drives him to 
suicide. The outburst of the forces of suppressed individuality 
are as perilous in the moral world as a volcanic irruption in the 
physical world. 

There is in Ibsenian drama another recurrent element which 
is, unquestionably, far more significant than any that has yet been 
pointed out. It has to do with the problem of regeneration—the 
problem that in one form or another consitutes the core of Ibsen’s 
greatest plays. In his delineation of the moral world, Ibsen repre- 
sents, as the result of the operation of two forces, the spiritual 
awakening of the individual who has been sunk in illusion, hypo- 
crisy, or falsehood. One of these forces acts within the individual 
himself, and impels him to search fearlessly the recesses ofh is 
soul, and to try before the bar of his own judgment the ideals that 
regulate his conduct—impels him to “probe where it hurts most,” 
Ibsen’s biting phrase, descriptive of his own self-examination at 
a crucial stage of his experience. The other of these forces acts 
upon the individual from without, stimulates his sensibility to 
moral issues, and renders pressing his need for the revision of 
ethical standards. Now an instructive grouping of many of 
Ibsen’s dramas may be made according to the degree of activity 
of either one or both of these forces in accomplishing the redemption 
of the protagonist. Obviously in The Doll’s House, Ghosts, and 
Little Eyolf the desire on the part of Nora, Mrs. Alving, and the 
Allmers to purge their existence of error springs from within and is 
the outgrowth of their reflection upon experience, and their effort 
to fathom the causes of their bitter suffering. In The Wild Duck 
the external force, namely, Gregers Werle, is solely responsible 
for the shaking-up of that weakling, Hjalmar Ekdal. Finally, in 
The Pretenders, The Pillars of Society, Rosmersholm, and, perhaps, 
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The Master Builder, the two forces, with varying degrees of activity, 
coéperate in the task of bringing light to the spiritually blind. 
In all these plays, the external force is embodied in a character 
that, in view of the nature of its influence, may be accurately 
described as the regenerator, and that is, as a rule, endowed by 
Ibsen with acute intelligence and subtle power to touch and move 
the finer impulses of the souls of others. Frequently the motive 
that urges the regenerator to his self-imposed ennobling labor 
is a profound affection for the misguided individual he would save. 

The regenerator first appears in The Pretenders in the person of 
Sigrid, the sister of Skule. Hers is a very subordinate part, her 
lines are few in number, but their significance cannot be ignored. 
She has slight influence upon the events taking place around her, 
but, like another Cassandra, she sees whither they are tending, 
and she alone of Skule’s immediate associates has the insight to 
penetrate his weakness and to fear the tragic consequences of an 
ambition greater than power of achievement. In the end, when 
the mob is beating at the convent-gates and Skule’s wife and daugh- 
ter cling to him in terror, scarcely knowing or understanding what 
he has confessed and what he intends to do, it is Sigrid who tears 
him from them, and, exalted at the prospect of her brother’s 
redemption, contemplates with passionate sympathy his spiritual 
struggle, urges him to the repudiation of the falsehood that has 
lain upon his soul, and as her feelings rise and her imagination 
kindles, Ibsen lets her give inspired utterance to her ecstasy in 
phrases of compressed poetic power: 

“My kingly brother! I see you need me not; I see you 
know what path to take. . . Use thy wings, and woe to them 
who . . . would bind thee now! . . . They (the bells of Nidaros) 
ring for your true crowning! Farewell, my brother, let the purple 
robe of blood flow wide over your shoulders; under it may all sin 
be hidden! Go forth, go into the great church and take the 
crown of life.” 

In The Pillars of Society the regenerator is Lona Hessel, who 
returns from America, announcing her intention to resurrect the 
Bernick household from the vault. At first she finds Bernick’s 
self-righteousness impregnable, but as she probes his conscience 
and gradually unmasks his hypocrisy, his own moral nature is 
awakened, and finally in self-revulsion, he publicly acknowledges 
his crimes. To indicate that, at the end, at any rate, the impulse 
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to repentance is entirely of Bernick’s own volition, Ibsen has been 
careful to eliminate every possibility of Bernick’s exposure from 
external compulsion: Johan who had threatened to denounce him, 
leaves Norway for good, and Lona herself destroys the documentary 
evidence of Bernick’s guilt so that he may act in complete inde- 
pendence. Not fear, but a purified spirit, accounts for his con- 
fession. Those who had the good fortune of seeing Mrs. Fiske 
as Lona, will recall by what an intense, rapt expression she con- 
veyed to the audience the impression of her spiritual joy at the 
contrition of the “pillar of society.” 

In The Wild Duck Gregers Werle miserably fails in his task of 
redeeming Hjalmar Ekdal because he is fortified with self-esteem 
and is lacking in the intelligence and insight characteristic of both 
Sigrid and Lona Hessel. With fatuous blindness, he does not 
recognize Hjalmar as a weak, attitudinizing sentimentalist without 
moral resources to draw upon to construct his life on a new basis 
after he has learned that Gina has been the mistress of old Werle 
and that Hedwig is not his own child. The impulse to regenerate 
coming entirely from without, meets and arouses to activity no 
corresponding impulse in Hjalmar’s pitiably shallow soul. 

It is customary to regard The Wild Duck as little more than 
Ibsen’s mocking symbolization of the failure of his own efforts to 
awaken his fellow-countrymen to a consciousness of their spiritual 
decrepitude, he himself being, accordingly, a sickly Gregers Werle 
ministering to a no less sickly Ekdal. I myself feel, however, 
that we should also see beyond the possible, and indeed probable 
autobiographic significance of the drama, the more general and 
objective fact that in this play Ibsen elucidates his belief that no 
matter what may be the external influence brought to bear upon 
the individual it is powerless to accomplish his redemption if his 
own will does not codperate in the undertaking. The regenerator 
may englighten, solace, and inspire, but in the last analysis it is 
the individual himself who must battle to break the shackles that 
impede his spiritual growth. It is this conviction that explains 
why Ibsen could never be induced to identify himself with any 
movement of public reform because not by such an external means 
as legislation, granting wider rights, did he think any class or sex 
could be really freed in the profoundest sense. For the same rea- 
son, Ibsen, unlike many of his fellow naturalists, never wrote plays 
of propaganda, urging specific reforms as the social panacea. 
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Justly estimated, Ibsen’s plays are not mechanical problem-plays, 
but dramas in which character under spiritual stress and strain 
is the abiding interest. 

Indisputably Ibsen’s profoundest treatment of the problem 
of the regenerator is in Rosmersholm. Rebecca West does not 
succeed in emancipating Rosmer and in making him an uncom- 
promising adherent of revolutionary ideas and practice because 
she has embattled against her all the conservative traditions of 
generations of Rosmers. John Rosmer himself is a visionary 
idealist, generous-spirited, but possessed of a will so weakened by 
inheritance and training that he is without the self-reliance and 
balance necessary for a man who would run counter to the social 
order. The fact is he really does little more than lip-service to 
intellectual radicalism; he hesitates to proclaim his agnosticism to 
the world, and in general is in constant need of Rebecca’s stimulat- 
ing sustaining presence. Rebecca, clear-sighted and far more pene- 
trating than Gregers in the case of Hjalmar, recognizes Rosmer’s 
weakness, but hopes to supply him with the stamina he lacks. But 
her expectations are doomed to disappointment. Even after, in 
a spirit of noble self-sacrifice, she attempts by her confession of her 
responsibility for Beata’s death to relieve him of his sense of guilt, 
Rosmer cannot build his life anew, but, tormented by self-reproach 
and morbid doubts, puts a close to the struggle by suicide. But 
the play does not end in the negation of complete moral failure 
as does The Wild Duck. With astonishing subtlety Ibsen enhanced 
the ethical significance of the drama by representing how her 
sojourn at Rosmersholm redeemed Rebecca herself. She came to 
Rosmersholm a self-seeking individualist; in the end she acknowl- 
edges her despicable trickery and gives up her life, impelled by a 
love that has been purged of all selfishness. Her own conduct, 
at any rate, illumines her principle that existence is a perpetual 
rebirth. 

It is characteristic of Ibsen’s method with its shifting emphasis 
on similar situations in different plays that in Hedda Gabler the 
reclaiming of Eilert Lévborg should have already been accom- 
plished at the opening of the drama. His savior, Mrs. Elvsted, 
has checked the dissolute habits that had been blighting his genius, 
and made it possible for him to write a great book. Not gifted 
with the clear intelligence and vital energy of either Lona or 
Rebecca, Mrs. Elvsted would have had no influence over men of 
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mentality as different as Bernick and John Rosmer, whereas her 
sympathy and affectionate fidelity were likely to appeal to the 
more emotional, temperamental Lévborg. Ibsen has achieved 
here, I think, a very fine bit of discrimination. The pathos of Mrs. 
Elvsted’s situation is revealed when, separated from her by Hedda’s 
contrivance, the impressionable Lévborg yields to temptation 
and wrecks himself completely. 

Although a candid criticism of The Master Builder must recog- 
nize that is it marred by irritating obscurities, and although no 
sincere admirer of Ibsen can feel that he proved himself any greater 
as an artist because he introduced into a play that was intended 
for the necessarily rapid unfoldment of stage-presentation, sym- 
bolism that analysis in a study cannot consistently interpret, yet 
it must not be overlooked that there are, indeed, in The Master 
Builder, many situations easily explicable as phases of vital human 
life, gripping in their significance, and powerful in their appeal. 
Solness, the egotist, unable to reconcile himself to the demands 
of the younger generation, ruthlessly sacrifices his associates to 
maintain his own preeminence, and yet is haunted all the while 
by a terrible fear of ultimate defeat. It is clear that in his megalo- 
mania he is the kin of Bernick and Borkman. The lot of Solness 
is the eternal ironic tragedy of selfish individualism. Aline Sol- 
ness, the mother whose maternal longings have been cruelly cheated, 
suffers as poignantly as Agnes, sacrificed to Brand’s inexorable 
idealism. These incidents are charged with emotion, and undenia- 
bly reveal Ibsen’s creative powers in splendid exercise. 

It seems to me that, perhaps, we arrive at the true significance 
of the part which Hilda Wangel plays in the drama, if we regard 
her as a typical Ibsenian regenerator. She has read the soul of 
Solness, urges him to throw off his obsessing fear of younger 
rivals, and incites him to climb to the very top of the spire, that is 
to obtain again, though, as it turns out, only for a moment, the 
spiritual freedom of his former days, and the renewal of his former 
splendid energies. Hilda rejoices in his fall, not certainly because 
she is heartless, but rather because her love is so great that she 
exults that Solness has justified her faith in him, and dared death 
in his effort to lift himself above the level of mediocrity to which 
as an artist and a man he had sunk. Similarly, Sigrid, the earliest 
of Ibsen’s regenerators, exhorts her brother Skule to go forth to 
the death she knows is certain because by this act of courage he 
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proves that he has flung from his soul the lies that have been cor- 
rupting it. To the regenerator physical death, when an evidence 
of resurrection of the spirit, is not an occasion for terror or for 
tears. 

These are a few examples, illustrating Ibsen’s habit of treating 
again and again from various points of view situations and charac- 
ters that interested him. These recurrent elements impart to 
his work, as has been remarked, a fundamental unity, and knit 
together in philosophical significance plays widely separated in 
time. But neither a cursory reader nor a spectator is impressed 
by these elements as repetitions, so much fresh energy has been 
imparted to them from the dramatist’s abundant imagination. 
Only the careful reading of the plays in close sequence reveals 
the attachment of each to its predecessors and its successors. 

B. SPRAGUE ALLEN. 


New York University. 
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A PRECURSOR OF TRISTRAM SHANDY 


For a recognized plagiarist, Laurence Sterne has held a curiously 
isolated position in the literary history of his time. Though Fer- 
riar and others have diligently listed his debts for specific details 
to Englishmen and Frenchmen of the seventeenth century and 
earlier, yet his claim to originality in the germinal idea of Tristram 
Shandy, and in the persons of that work, has been but slightly im- 
pugned. Historical and literary isolation Sterne’s masterpiece 
has maintained, I believe, only because of our limited knowledge 
of the minor fiction that preceded him. That the Shandean types 
of character, sentiment, and diction, might be shown to have had 
prototypes of inconspicuous sort, I have suspected. One such 
precursor I stumbled upon, and recently I discovered that the 
same obscure work was known to a contemporary of Sterne’s, 
who judged it to be not merely an anticipation of his work, but 
its very source. 

The volume I found has a title-page much in the Shandean 
manner: 

The Life and Memoirs of Mr. Ephraim Tristram Bates, Commonly Called 
Corporal Bates, a Broken-Hearted Soldier: Who, From a private Centinel 
in the Guards, was, From his Merits, advanced, regularly, to be Corporal, 
Sergeant, and Pay-master Sergeant; and had he lived a few Days longer, might 
have died a Commission-Officer, to the great loss of his lamentable Lady, 
whose marriage he had intended to declare as soon as his Commission was 
signed and who, to make up for the Loss of so dear a Husband, and her Pension, 
which then no Duke on earth could have hindered, in order to put Bread in- 
to the Mouths of seven small Children, the youngest now at her Breast, the 
sweet Creatures being two Twins, publishes these Memoirs from the original 
Papers, sealed with the Seal of dear Mr. Bates, and found exactly as he men- 
tioned in his last Will and Testament, in an Oven, never used, where in his 
Life-time, he secreted many State Papers, Etc. Etc. Etc. Sublatum ex oculis 
quaerimus. HOR. London: Printed by MALACHI * * * *, for EDITH 
BATES, Relict of the aforesaid Mr. BATES, and sold by W. OWEN, at Homer’s 
Head, Temple-bar, Anno MDCCLVI. 

Of this same work Mrs. Piozzi wrote in an undated marginal 
note to a volume of Dr. Johnson’s letters: 

“What, however, is much more extraordinary, is that the famous Tristram 
Shandy itself is not absolutely original; for when I was at Derby in the summer 
of 1744, I strolled by mere chance into a bookseller’s shop, where, however, I 
could find nothing to tempt curiosity but a strange book about Corporal Bates, 
which I bought and read for want of better sport, and found it to be the very 
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novel from which Sterne took his first idea. The character of Uncle Toby, 
the behaviour of Corporal Trim, even the name Tristram itself, seems to be 
borrowed from this stupid history of Corporal Bates, forsooth.”* 

The date 1744 is apparently a typographical error, since Mrs. 
Piozzi was born in 1741 (d. 1821), and Corporal Bates was not 
published, it appears, until 1756. It would seem probable that 
she bought her copy of Corporal Bates when she was in Derby 
on July 19, 1774 in the course of the Welsh tour with Dr. John- 
son.2 At this time Tristam Shandy (1759-67) must have been 
fairly fresh in her mind. 

Though one’s final judgment may be less positive than Mrs. 
Piozzi’s, her impression as the result of a casual reading of Cor- 
poral Bates is easily understood and not incredible, I think. In- 
deed, I confess to my own first wild suspicion that I held in my 
hand a prentice piece by Sterne himself, not a mere exemplar. 
Abandoning that brief hope, I still find the little novel worth the 
notice of students of Sterne, surely as a sign of the times in which 
he worked, and possibly as an unrecorded source of some part of 
his material and technique. 


BIOGRAPHICAL MATTER 


In the handling of the life of the hero, the story has points 
in common with Tristram Shandy. It carries Tristram Bates from 
birth to death, dwelling feelingly on his baptism and funeral; 
it records his high devotion to a soldier’s duty, and the disappoint- 
ment of which he died, a victim of the devious political system of 
his time to which in part the book is devoted. 

The Life and Memoirs of Mr. Ephraim Tristram Bates begins 
in more prompt and orderly fashion than The Life and Opinions 
of Tristram Shandy,Gent. Bates was born on May 1, 1720; Tristram 
Shandy was born on November 15, 1718; Laurence Sterne was 
born November 24, 1713: the three heroes were contemporaries. 
Prenatal influence played some part in the lives of all three, per- 
haps; such influence upon the character of Tristram Shandy is 


1A utobiography, Letters, and Literary Remains of Mrs. Piozzi (Thrale), 
ed. A. Hayward, Esq., (London, 1861) I, 325-6; section headed, ‘‘ Minor Mar- 
ginal Notes on the Two Volumes of Printed Letters.” 

2 Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Thrale, including Mrs. Thrale’s Unpublished Journal 
of the Welsh Tour made in 1774, etc. ed. Seccombe; (London and N. Y., 
1910): entry in Mrs. Thrale’s journal, p. 173; entry in Dr. Johnson’s journal, 
p. 224. 
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well-known: as Mr. Shandy tearfully explained, “My Tristram’s 
misfortunes began nine months before he came into the world.” 
Of Bates we are told: 

‘*Some glooms which were often observed in him, and which at last shor- 
tened the course he might have run, and the military Glory he might have 
obtained in a Process of Time, was said, by his Mother, to be owing to the 
many Shocks the Fortunes of her Family met with the very Year she bore him: 
She was the Daughter of a Gentleman, but not being an only one the Division, 
her Brother being living, was slender; this occasioned frequent Words between 
her husband and her.’’ 

The naming of Tristram Shandy was a painful accident in 
the haste of an emergency. Bates, on the other hand, was deliber- 
ately named. “His Godfather by whom he gained the two very 
particular Names he bore were wealthy Farmers, and malted.’ 
Later the narrative says: 

“Tristram, for we shall sometimes call him by one Sponsor’s Name and 
sometimes by another.’’s 
Mr. Shandy believed firmly that on “the choice and imposition of 
Christian names . . . a great deal more depended than what 
superficial kinds were capable of conceiving.’*® Bates seems to 
have held a similar theory, for we find him “wishing sometimes 
his Godfathers had been Officers, and that his Christian Name 
had been Eugene, Saxe, Cumberland, or any other great General;’” 
and in a postcript to his dying letter to his wife he says: “I request 
that our Son, christened, you remember, by the several names (as 
foreign Children often have) of Marlborough-Eugene-Turenne- 
Peterborough-Saxe-Cumberland, etc. etc. be not brought up a 
soldier—but if so, never to know the Mathematics.’’® 


The christenings of both ipfants were ominous in effect. The 
irretrievable mistake in th ing of his son, seemed to Mr. 
Shandy the loss of the “one cast of the die left for our child.”*® 
The christening of Bates involved a more deliberate enchantment, 
in the telling of which appears a fanciful episode touched with 


* Corp. Bates, p. 7. 

*7b., p. 8. 

$Jb., p. 22. 

* Works of Lawrence Sterne, ed. J. P. Browne, (Lond., 1885) I, 44. All 
later references to Tristram Shandy are to this edition. 

? Corp. Bates, p. 131. 

*7d., p. 232. 
* Tris. Shan., p. 263. 
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salacious humor, and a parodying of the rite of the church, crude, 
yet of a type which Sterne would have enjoyed.” Of the god- 
fathers, we are told: 

‘Like most Persons on that Day they promised what they never intended 
to perform; for, besides engaging properly to instruct or see him instructed, 


they never ask’d him a single Question in all their lives for his Good; they also 
promised and swore to it, for they only vow’d to the first, as they both had 
separate interests with the Great, that whatever Way of Life he pursued they 
would provide for him. Thus ended the Ceremony.”" 

Then came the mock christening: 

“The House being cleared of the Doctor and the grave Sponsors, some 
young Ladies now drew up the Curtain of their Play. Come, blooming Girls 
and Maidens fair, says Miss Betsey, for many were present, Square-toes the 
Right Reverend is reel’d off, and the old Buck and Doe below stairs are half 
asleep under the Rose, but not the Doctor’s. I don’t believe, really, the few 
Words he gabbled over the dear Boy, and the hard Pump-water he spatter’d 
upon his pretty, loving, and lovely Eyes, then kiss’d them, with his gouty 
Chalkstone Fingers will ever be lucky, for all he calls himself a Man of the 
Lord; follow me, and I’ll turn Priestess myself, and see who is most Fortunate. 
Away they went, the House was large, and at the End of a very long Gallery 
they found a snug Room, when Betsy shut the Door. Come, says she, Ladies! 
This Room was once a chapel, and we’ll consecrate it again, tho’ now a Cheese- 
chamber. My Lord Bishop, who is the Landlord, has no Objection, because 
these bring him in his Rent, which dry Prayers would not: Besides it was a 
Chapel for Papishes, and therefore could never have been a Holy Place. Come, 
you have often stood up for Men at a Wake, rather than baulk a Dance, when 
such Commodities were scarce, which, heigh ho! is too much the Case now 
with us, hang the Wars, what say you, Hah? The Jest took, the Circle was 
immediately formed, and, off Hand, she made an Oration, by Way of Parady 
to the Doctor’s Prayer, that would not have disgraced even a Barrister from 
the North for Eloquence, Persuasion, and Harmony and when it was Necessary 
to sprinkle the Babe of Grace, still to imitate the whole Ceremony, she pro- 
duced a China Bason . . . she touch’d him gently, in Opposition to the hard- 
fisted Doctor, and said, ‘be Wise, be Happy, be Brave, and be as Tender to 
our Sex, when a Man, as now I am to you; be as silent of Favours you may 
receive from us hereafter as you now are, though not so insensible and unfeeling. 


© In comparing the “ Demoniacs” of Crazy Castle with the “Monks” of 
Medmenham Abbey whom they imitated, Mr. Cross says: ‘“‘The monks retired 
to their abbey for the worship of Satan and the Paphian Aphrodite in parody 
of the rites of the Church of Rome . . . Hall-Stevenson may have visited 
Medmenham, and Dashwood, with little doubt, sometimes came down to 
Skelton, where he was known as ‘the Privy Counsellor.’ Sterne when away 
addressed the company at Skelton as ‘the household of faith’ and sent them, 
in parody of the words of St. Paul, the apostolic benediction.” Op. cit., p. 123. 

" Corp. Bates, p. 8. 
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of them; never be cruel to her who shall then be kind to you, and you will meet 
with Kindness enough.’ 

“The Ceremony being over, they all came down, and Betsy with great 
Command, kept her Countenance, though by some winks and Gestures of the 
other Young Ladies, the old Folks were rendered something Inquisitive; and 
a few Days after the Secret came out, which much vex’d Madam Bates, who 
was not only a great Puritan, but of a Nature leaning toOmens. Night coming 
on, Betsy, and with a Smile, peculiar to her, and inherited by no one else, said, 
blushing, ‘Remember what you have promis’d when you come to Age, my dear 
Boy,’ then kiss’d him and departed.”” 

This ceremony, then, not his name, proved the ill-omen of 
Bates’s life, and is referred to as such repeatedly in the ensuing 
narrative. Mr. Shandy, with the advice of Parson Yorick, realized 
that the mischief could not be undone. Madam Bates was less 
well-informed: 

“Dr. Cassock was sent for next Day to undo Betsy’s Charm, which he 
vainly and foolishly thought he could have done; and, being in a most particular 
Manner enjoined Secrecy, he took Care to wait on the Archdeacon next Day; 
he, in the Absence of the Bishop and Dean, being the commanding-Officer, 
and having but lately come into Power, was found to shew it and gain Strength 
with his Superior, which Treachery is too often apt to do; away it flew to Lon- 
don, and the great-Council of the Nation, having little else to do, talk’d a whole 
Evening about it, as it was whisper’d afterwards; and woe to Betsy had she 
been a Man: But as it was she quitted the Country, being pestered with the 
hard Names of being an Athist, if not a Papish.’”’% 


? 


When “poor Tristram” Bates enlisted, and was disinherited 
therefor, we hear: 

“‘ And now poor Betsy was pulled over the Coals again, and all was attributed 
to her: ‘’Tis a Judgment, says Madam Bates, for profaning the Ceremony 
as she so Athistically did:—She, nor he, will ever thrive; the Devil owes them 
both a Grudge.” 

This ceremony reappears as a contributory cause or an ill-omen 
many times.” Finally at the very end of the book we are told: 
“and Bate’s Mother still says that Betsy’s wicked Scheme ruined 


her Son.’”¢ 


The account of Bate’s education, his growing love of military 
science and the more martial aspects of the curriculum, to the 
sacrifice of all others, might be that of the youth of Uncle Toby. 


® Corp. Baies, pp. 10-13. 

9 7b., pp. 13-14. 

4 1b., p. 30. 

# Jb., pp. 37, 47, 48, 135, 148. 
# Ib., p. 238. 
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Of Bates’s education we are given the following report: 

“Bates throve so well under his many fair Nurses and nursing Friends, 
that he went to School, and knew his Letters before some Boys find the right 
End of their Lesson. He tore off the Horn of his little Book the first Day, in 
great Wrath, hinting that it looked like a Fraud not to let him see the very 
Letters fairly, and touch them: and this was a presage of his Skill in the Mathe- 
matics, where the whole Business is to unravel, and get at naked Truth. In- 
stead of admiring the Pictures on the Cover, he was always busy at the Inside. 
As he advanced in Youth, History, and Books of Heroes struck him greatly, 
insomuch that he told a Friend of his, as an inviolable Secret though, for he 
was a little asham’d of his Ignorance even then, that seeing in the News-papers 
a new Edition of Martial was published, he wrote for it, with Money he had 
got by Prize-verses, and was surprized on receiving it, not to find it a Military 
Book. 

“He early made a Model, from the words of the Commentaries, of the 
famous Bridge Caesar made across the Rhine.’ 
Certain clerical advisors, alarmed by his evident preference for 
military affairs now advised Bates’s parent “to breed Ephraim 
a Parson.’"’ For Bates’s military games began to work havoc 
with his education. His master, “Ebenezer Birch, M.A., Fellow 
of Queen’s Oxon., Curate of . . . ” now wrote to Mrs. Bates: 

“Your Son has very good Parts, but applies them very strangely 
His Books are all Military and whatever he sees in them he instantly puts in 
Practice . . . and when I punish him for it, tho’ my arm is now tired of doing 


it, he Cries, I read of the Duke of Marlborough’s doing so. © 


His vacation exploits with rockets and combustibles caused his par- 
ents to spend more money “in rectifying his Military Mistakes” 
than their purses could stand. His godfathers, when at last 
besought to get him a commission, replied that “had he stuck 
close to his Book they would have done anything, and got him a 
Vicaridge; but he might be hanged for ought they cared.’*° Then 
a recruiting sergeant came to town, and in spite of parental efforts 
Bates ran away to enlist.*! 

’ Corp. Bates, pp. 16-17. 

18 7b., p. 17. 

1 7b., pp. 20-21. 

20 7b., p. 24. 

1 The story of that recruiting party which Bates joinéd at the age of 
sixteen, suggests the experience of Sterne’s father, Roger Sterne, who, likewise, 
at the age of sixteen seems to have joined the Thirty-fourth, the Cumberland 
Regiment of Foot, which was recruiting at Leeds in 1708, from thence he went 
to the Netherlands and joined the main army of Marlborough; only to return 
in 1713 to be “broke,” though the regiment later reformed in 1715 with Roger 
Sterne ranking as ensign. Cross, Life and Times of Lawrence Sterne (N. Y., 
1909) p. 12. 
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So great was Bates’s zeal for the service that we find him by 
moonlight practicing the use of his firelock in a “Bowling-green 
. so surrounded with a Hedge-row that no one suspected 
any People there at that Time.”” This secluded scene of Bates’s 
military practice might be compared with the scene of Uncle 
Toby’s mock campaigns: “at the bettom of the garden, and cut 
off from it by a tall yew hedge, was a bowling green 
sheltered from the house, as I told you, by a tall yew hedge, and 
was covered from the other three sides, from mortal sight, by rough 
holly and thick-set flowering shrubs; so that the idea of not being 
seen, did not a little contribute to the idea of pleasure preconceived 
in my uncle Toby’s mind.’™ 

Bates’s rise in the regiment to the rank of corporal was rapid; 
then “the Regiment assembled and was broke,” and Bates, turned 
upon the world, played the Prodigal Son. After a period of 
civilian life, during which he had many adventures and was forced 
to turn his hand to many kinds of service, “a War threatens 
—the Companies of the Guards are all filled up.”™ Bates had 
well-founded hopes of a commission, only to be frustrated at last. 
He died broken-hearted because of the system of graft and political 
corruption by which preferments of every kind were controlled. 
This part of the story is evidently intended as a satirical exposure 
of the devious distribution of patronage which flourished especially 
during the ministry of the Duke of Newcastle who came to the 
front on the death of his brother Pelham in 1754, and remained 
powerful during the minstry of Pitt. This point, the main 
purpose of the book, seems true to historical facts. 

2 Corp. Baies, p. 34. 

3 Tris. Shan., p. 87. 

*4 Jb., 72-3. Compare with this event in the story Sterne’s account of his 
father’s experience: “My birthday was ominous to my poor father, who was, 
the day after we arrived, with many other brave officers broke, and sent adrift 
into the wide world with a wife and two children. . . . The regiment with 
which my father served being broke, he left Ireland as soon as I was able to 
be carried, with the rest of his family, and came to the family seat at Elvington, 
near York, where his mother lived. . . . There we sojourned for about ten 
months when the regiment was re-established.” Cross, 13-14. 

* Corp. Bates, p. 185. 

* Green, A Short Hist. of the Eng. People, (N. Y. and Lond., 1898) 748. 
Green goes on to say of the beginning of the Seven Years’ War: “‘ Newcastle 
was too weak and ignorant to rule without aid, and yet too greedy of power to 
purchase aid by sharing it with more capable men. His preparations for the 
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MILITARY MATERIAL 

It is in the handling of military matters that the parallels 
between Corporal Bates and Tristram Shandy are most obvious. 
As memorable as any passages in the latter are the accounts of 
Uncle Toby’s interest in the campaigns of King William’s wars, 
especially of the attack on Namur of which he was an eye-witness, 
which, however, he found it difficult to discuss because of the intri- 
cacies of “‘scarp and counter-scarp,—the glacis and covered-way,— 
the half-moon and ravelins.’””’ 

Though he fought in later wars, Bates mingled with his admira- 
tion for the prowess of Cumberland and Saxe a veneration equal 
to Uncle Toby’s for the genius of Marlborough, Eugene, and 
Turenne; and to the arts of fortification and of artillery practice 
he devoted as assiduous attention though his eye was to the future 
instead of the past. His military heroes, as we have seen, he hon- 
ored in the naming of his son, and longed for the support of such a 
name himself; in school he had “read of the Duke of Marlborough’s 
doings”; he recalied how “Marshall Turenne when a Boy, and a 
puny one, was found sleeping on a Cannon, I wish there was one 
here, he said.’”8 








gigantic struggle before him may be guessed from the fact that there were but 
three regiments, fit for service in England at the opening of 1756.” Jb. Of 
Newcastle’s part in the Pitt administration Green says: “‘For all that Pitt 
coveted, for the general direction of public affairs, the control of foreign policy, 
the administration of the war, Newcastle had neither capacity nor inclination. 
On the other hand his skill in parliamentary management was unrivalled. If 
he knew little else he knew better than any living man the price of every mem- 
ber and the intrigues of every borough. What he cared for was not the control 
of affairs, but the distribution of patronage and the work of corruption, and 
from this Pitt turned disdainfully away.” Jbid., 749. 
27 Tris. Shan., p. 70. 
*8 Corp. Bates, p. 37. Ib. 50. A list of the generals mentioned is as 

follows: 

Marlborough, pp. 21, 67, 165, 213, 232, 234. 

Eugene, pp. 131, 213, 232. 

Turenne, pp. 37, 213, 232. 

Saxe, pp. 131, 232. 

Cumberland, pp. 131, 232. 

Marshall Bellisle, p. 50. 

General C-—-b---e, p. 65. 

Peterborough, p. 232. 

Col. Ross, pp. 67-8. 

Gen. Guest, p. 42. 
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“Because at School his Amusements were always Military; 
such as exercising Soldiers, raising Banks, and sinking Trenches, 
to imitate things he had seen in Books of War,” his mother’s 
clerical advisors said using some of Uncle Toby’s favorite terms: 


‘“‘T fear his Head is turned to be a Soldier; prevent it early; I hear him 
talk often of Doubts, Rideouts, Ravelins, Javelins, Half-moons, Whole-moons, 
Carps, Counter-carps, and the Lord knows what.”9 


As an officer, Bates put into practice what he had learned: 


“Bates had often, even on the Route with his young Recruits, given them 
such a Thirst for military Glory, that on the Road, tired as they, sometimes, 
were with the Day’s March, Bates would contrive an Ambuscade, or divide 
his men into two Colums, as he calls them, and by sending one of them a differ- 
ent Road, so manage it, that they should meet, take to their Arms, and A Mock- 
fight us’d to ensue. . . . The Sound of small Arms was so pleasing to him, 
next to Artillery, that he would rather baulk himself of a hot Supper, after 
the Fatigue of the Day, than have your childish dumb firing, as he called it. 
They may as well, says he, present Broomsticks. ... ‘Tis not the Thing. 

. . » No, No, I’ll have it complete, or not at all.’’5° 


When his regiment was broke he continued his military studies 
and observations: 


“He made Trips to Douay in Flanders, (the great French Arsenal) Mechlin, 
and that of the Austrian Netherlands, and could not be easy ’till he saw Toulon 
and Brest, where he made such excellent drawings, as he has been told, of the 
Port, Harbour, Batteries, etc., that, says he, ‘one of these Days (for I'll never 
part with Papers again) these shall be a little Fortune to me.’’’™ 

“He would often take long Walks, and sit unobserved on a Bench at Chel- 
sea-Hospital, to hear old Firelocks (as he called them) there, talk of Battles, 
now almost forgot but by antiquarians—Ramilies, Oudenarde, Hochsted, 
etc.” 


His interest in artillery practice led him to the arsenal at Woolwich- 
His account of this episode again reveals the particular purpose 
of the book, as well as salient points of method and style: 


“*But I must away for Woolwich, I have an experiment or two to make 
there; and, as I know some of the Matrosses, no doubt they will let me Practice 
them, and be glad (if they succeed) to copy me.’ Bates arrives at Woolwich, 
and soon making himself and his business known to a few Friends, they lik’d 
the Scheme, but said, without leave, they could not oblige him with Powder; 
‘Oh, says Bates, I have Powder about me, I bought some on purpose at Green- 
wich just now.’ ‘Why! then, says an honest Fellow, by Name Cohorn, you 
can’t hurt the Piece by a little Firing.’ Bates now lugg’d out his Powder, and 


2° Corp. Bates, p. 18. 
3° Jb., pp. 64-5. 

1 7b., p. 184. 

® Tb., pp. 202-203. 
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wish’d he could have brought Ball too; “Oh! no matter, says Cohorn, Iron is 
cheap enough.’ Bates prepares, and at the first Explosion an Officer, who 
had bought in, I believe, came up and inquired who he was? ‘Please your 
Honour, says Cohorn, a young Lad, who loved Engineering and Gunnery; 
has been in France on Purpose to improve, and is come here in pure good Nature 
to instruct us.” Damn him, says Captain Bladder, (that was the Name of 
this bloated Commander, and I shall never forget him or his Name) ’Tis a 
Scheme; some frenchified Papish, coming here to blow up the Magazine per- 
haps—besides I don’t like your learning new Ways—we are skilled enough;— 
no Country has more knowing People in our Way,—have we not near 500 
Bombadiers? Half as many Miners? No, no,—send him packing,—I see 
into the Fellow,—he’s a Bite,—follow the Way you are taught,—’tis an excellent 
one,—you can never find a better;—we want no Instructions,—bid him take 
up his Books of Pothooks and Hangers,—we never use Books,—all by the Head, 
which is more certain;—‘there, use him well, says Bladder,—but see him clear 
of the Town;—I’ll seal up his Books of Gunnery, as he impudently, or rather 
foolishly calls them, and send them to the Council,—lI shall perhaps advance 
myself by it;—he’s a Spy,—and writes a Cypher—the proper Officer shall have 
them,—and I’ll warrant we'll find him out;—buying Powder, to be sure, is an 
excellent Blind! Why, we have not not a Matross (much more an Officer) 
but would do as much—.Then turning into his Guard Room, Bates saw him 


10 


in less than a Half a Minute, asleep in an easy Chair 

When Bates seeks employment, his Master says, “The Letters 
you have brought mention your great Skill in the Mathematics, 
particularly Gunnery and Fortification.” During his employ- 
ment Bates “kept up his study of the Mathematics. .... At 
Hours of Relaxation, Books of foreign Wars relieved the Mind, 
after such close Attention ... to the abstruse Sciences.’™ 
At last Bates finds that by voting for the wrong candidate he has 
become enmeshed in political enmities and his hopes of a commis- 
sion are doomed. His friend enlightens him: 

“Bates, I fear we are blown up! Spontoon was to have had a Regiment 
but his Election has stopt it; the last is given this Morning,—whether the 
Subalterns are filled, I can’t say. Spontoon is sure of this, for being with the 
great Ruler of the Kingdom this Morning, he saw a M.S. Book lie open, and 
while the great Man stept aside, he ventured to peep in it; he saw his Name 
with a B. opposite it, which (for ‘tis called Dooms-day Book) we, who know 


the World, know to be fatal.™ 


® Corp. Bates, pp. 177-180. See ref. to Capt. Bladder in the notice in the 
Critical Review, infra, p. 249. 

“Corp. Bates, p. 88. 

*7b., p. 150. 

*7b., p. 224. 
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And Bates replies: 

“I would there were a Battle this Morning! I would court Death if he 
would not seek me! Am tired of Life.’’? - 
Finally he dies as Uncle Toby might have done, his faithful heart 
broken by the defeat of the King’s Arms which he was not allowed 
to serve. As Uncle Toby said of death,“ ’Tis better in battle than 
in bed,’’** so Bates had said of another soldier, ‘‘ "T'was Pity he died 
in any Bed but the Bed of Honour.’ 

His last words were of “Mahon,” referring to the news “that 
a certain Island of an In-land Sea was taken’’ which caused his 
death. These words seem to date the book, and to show it to 
have been written in the year of its publication, for in 1756 occurred 
the fall of Port Mahon, in Minorca, the key to the Mediterranean. 

The handling of this and other military events marks the author 
as an interested observer, if not a man professionally concerned. 
The generals mentioned are those of prominence in the War of 
the Austrian Succession and the Seven Years War; the campaigns 
of Cumberland and Saxe he knows in a general way at least. That 
his military knowledge is so minute and technical as to indicate 
more than a general interest, I do not believe. He isa man awake 
to governmental misdemeanors, as he is alert to human foibles 
in other walks of life. The character of Corporal Bates seems 
the satiric conception of the perfect soldier drawn from outside 
the profession, with an eye to literary effects, by a detached but 
not uninformed by-stander; it does not seem the product of vo- 
cational bias. 

SATIRE ON THE CHURCH 


Next in importance to the treatment of military matters in 
Corporal Bates is the satire on the Church. The mock christening, 
and the satire on the sponsor’s vows, we have already seen; as 
well as Dr. Cassock’s futile attempt to undo the wrong. The 
clergy are satirized in Dr. Cassock, whose Shandean portrait 
will be quoted later, whom Betsy refers to as “Square-toes the 
Right Reverend” as if he were a bishop. Bates’s boyish model 
of Caesar’s bridge “was shown to many Clergymen, who, because 
it was a Roman Structure, and out of a Classical Book, pretended 
to know a great deal of it. But he then discovered much Arrogance 


" Corp. Bates, p. 225. 
% Tris. Shan., p. 318. 
* Corp. Bates, p. 67. 
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and Ignorance in those Gentlemen, and never thoroughly could 
forgive their ungenerous Usage of poor Betsy.’ In his travels 
“Bates found Dr. Cassocks in ev’ry County, Men who by their 
Profession are set apart for Meekness, Forgiveness and Human- 
ity—Quite—But, says he, they know no better.”“ That is a Shan- 
dean twist at the end. Cassock, Sponge, and Sedentary are three 
of the clergy he mentions, and Mr. Paradox, “a pert Oxford 
Scholar” was a parlour-boarder at Dr. Cassock’s. The names 
are significant. There is a final slap at ecclesiastical preferment, 
that perhaps goes farther than anything in the satire of Sterne’s 
Political Romance; Bates encounters “a Highlander born (now 
a Rector in Surrey, obtained by betraying his Country’s and 
his Friend’s most intimate Secrets. Thus, when the Doors and 
Common Avenues to Preferment are clos’d, some scale the Walls— 
often succeed—and some break their Neck in the Attempt.)’@ 


Humor 

The humor of Corporal Bates is difficult to treat: though it 
has something of the Rabelaisian quality in which Sterne delighted, 
it has rarely any of Sterne’s adroitness of treatment, and its coarse- 
ness frequently renders the most characteristic passages unquotable. 

As an example of the comic episode there is Betsy’s christening 
party, already quoted; one more episode will serve to illustrate 
this class of material and the technique with which it is handled. 
His regiment being broke, Bates returns home, but is refused 
admittance, whereupon he goes to Dr. Cassock’s house: 

~ A pert Oxford Scholar, his old Comrade, and who was once a Parlour- 
boarder to Cassock, and now on a Visit in Vacation, began, in the Name of the 
whole Village to roast away. ... Well! A Gentlemen’s Son turn’d to a 
Sergeant of Feet... . "Tis not Ovid’s Metamorphosis, though ’tis an odd 
Metamorphosis. . . . I forgave this Crime in him of punning, because he 
was come from the Spring-head of those Idlenesses.’’ 


Paradox goes on to twit Bates upon his impecunious condition: 


“ Corp. Baies, p. 17. 

“ 7d., p. 83. 

®7b., p. 106. 

® Cf. “Dennis the critic could not detest and abhor a pun, or the insinua- 
tion of a pun, more cordially than my father;—he would grow testy upon it at 
any time;—but to be broke in upon by one in a serious discourse, was as bad, 
hefwould say, as a fillip upon the nose.” Tris. Shan., p. 93. 
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“Bates, seeing him unarm’d, scorn’d to attack him, as a Man, and having 
slipt off his Sword, which was flung over his Shoulder short for marching with 
more Ease, he took him in his Arms, and having carried him a few Yards 
and oh! dreadful to relate! whip’t him with Nettles, at ev’ry Lash repeating 
this Line,—very slow—Qui Color albus erat nunc et Contrariusalbo. ... ‘Now 
says Bates . . . I think my Pun, in return for your Metamorphosis, has a 
Sting in the Tale—your’s was rather blunt.’ And now it came to pass, that 
Mr. Paradox did not sit other than Edge-ways for some Weeks afterwards.” 
Bates, to escape the persecution that must follow his act, “regirted 
on his sword” and set out for London: 

“every now and then recollecting the odd Position Mr. Paradox must sit in, 
and smiling to think how dangerous it is to depend on Classical Parts, without 
the least Tint of Good-manners. You will find Bates not of a cruel Temper 
in any Part of his Life but this, for the Ladies said . . . Why did he use stinging 
Nettles of all Things? . . . Why? that Mr. Paradox might remember the 
Better. And it is said that he never has or will forget it—but vents in his 
very Sermons great Venom against Soldiers and their licentious Behaviour, 
Cruelty and Blood Thirstiness; which Bates and all true Soldiers says .. . 

‘Is a Tale told by an Ideot—full of Sound and Fury, signifying Nothing.” 

Satire on particular professions has been illustrated in the 
treatment of the Church in Dr. Cassock, and the army in Captain 
Bladder. Doctors are satirized in the report of the following 
encounter: 

“Bates willing to converse with ev’ry one going the same Road, now over- 

took a Sow-gelder. The fellow was drole and gen’rous. Bates called him 
Dr. Cheselden,“ sometimes, which almost afronted him, for he said he imagined 
Bates was joking him, and that there was as much Skill in cutting his Patients, 
for so he called the Pigs, as Mr. Cheselden’s.”’ 
Lacking the personal animus, this has of course little of the biting 
quality in Sterne’s pillorying of Dr. Burton as Dr. Slop. As an 
illustration, however, of the technique of satiric personal de- 
scription in Corporal Bates, the previously mentioned description 
of Dr. Cassock may be quoted as comparable, though crudely 
so, to Sterne’s portrait of Dr. Slop: 

“Dr. Cassock, for that was the Vicar’s Name, mounted, as well as his fair 
Round-belly and the Beer he had tunn’d would permit him, his dock’d-tail 


“Corp. Bates, pp. 73-76. 

“ Dr. William Cheselden (1688-1752) was a noted surgeon of the time: 
“He was celebrated for his lateral operation for the stone and for operations 
upon the eye. He wrote ‘Tbe Anatomy of the Human Body’ (1713), ‘A Trea- 
tise on the High Operation for the Stone’ (1723), ‘Osteographia, or the Anatomy 
of Bones’ (1733). Century Cyclopaedia of Names, I, p. 242. 

“ Corp. Bates, p. 80. 
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Chaise-horse with Oil-skin Housings, and a small Bag of Malt before him, 
which, hanging equally on each Side, had a distant Appearance of Holsters, 
for that was his Equipage on Worky-days.’’” 

Another comic description is that of an inept colonel whom 
Bates watched on parade: 

~ When now, calling for his Beast, the better to survey the whole crooked 
Line, (whether the Beer he had that Day drank, or whether the Beef he had 
ate to Breakfast, Dinner, and Afternoon-luncheon, or whether it was the natural 
Tendency of his Pate, but on clamb’ring up the outside of his War-horse, he 
hung over his saddle with his Head downwards, like the Sign of the Golden- 
Fleece (for he was indeed all Gold). Thrice he essay’d to raise himself, thrice 
he failed; when descending again (the better to accomplish his Design) some 
valiant Sergeants, who saw his Distress with Concern, ran to his Assistance; 
and (over eager to save the Credit of the Regiment and their Colonel) they 
jointly put their Hands under his Crupper so violently, that he fell over the 
other Side of his Horse, who luckily having been hard work’d in a Colour-mill, 
(for he borrow’d him that Morning) stood quiet enough, or Mr. Colonel must 
have been the only dead Man that Day, except the many who were only dead 
drunk,”’* 

As might be expected much of the humor centres about sexual 
relations. A digression recounting the conversation of Betsy’s 
friends quotes at length Jenny who “had married an honest 
Breeches-maker.’*’ Of Bates’s affairs, for which Betsy’s christen- 


ing is given part credit, we are told: “His Amours may be the 
Subject of future Books.’ 


SENTIMENTALISM 


The sentimentalism in combination with this humor is an 
interesting Shandean feature. Whereas much of the humor might 
be credited to the influence of Fielding, this sentimentalism is 
less easily classified. The old soldiers weep unabashed, we observe: 

“The old Soldier was amaz’d at his Memory and Cleverness: But, having 
heard the News from the Kitchen that he was a young Fellow of Family and 
Fortune, almost wept.’ 

On hearing that the regiment is to be broke Bates is sad: 

“Bates, recovering himself, said, ‘I will entirely take your Advice.’ Then 
with a Sigh, ‘Ah! my Hopes are blasted. Forgive me, but I must out with 
it— 

“ Corp. Bates, pp. 8-9. 

*7b., pp. 166-7. 

#7b., p. 31. 

6° 7b., p. 48. For other examples of humor of similar sort see pp. 86-7, 
214-5, 112-3, 155, 18, 19, etc. 

Ib., p. 35. 
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This is the State of Man—to Day he puts forth 

The tender Leaves of Hope, tomorrow Blossoms.’— 
And so went though the Whole with Voice and Action, second to one only, 
who is truly first of this or any Age.’’® 
Bates’s captain was deeply moved by his professional devotion 
on one occasion: 

“*T don’t know whether he did not, as Shakespear says, play the Woman a 
Moment, for he had been disappointed, and seen many Friends much more 
so: If he wept it was forthem . . . therefore I’ll believe he did.’ ’ 

On hearing the tales of an older soldier, “Bates wept! and wished 
he might ever have the same opportunity of being séript to the 
Skin, too, for the sake of a brave Soldier.’ Such tears are 
surely legitimate, for Uncle Toby said, “Tears are no proof of 
cowardice, Trim.—I drop them oft-times myself, cried my uncle 
Toby.—I know your Honour does, replied Trim, and so am not 
ashamed of them myself.”© 

Like a Man of Feeling Bates’s sympathies are stirred by the old 
soldier’s needs: 

“Seeing the poor Fellow without a Cravat (and the Evening cool), Bates 
took off his own, put it round his Neck, buttoning his own Collar close, and 
so set off for London.’ 

A conversation with another veteran has a melancholy ending: 

““T wish my Age would permit me to sit longer—my Candle is out—I know 
little of the World; and little do I desire to know further of it; the Curtain be- 
tween that and me will soon drop, and I care not how soon the Play is over. 
The Earth is grateful, it yields what you desire it—Plants, Flowers, Trees, 
Animals, the same,—Man, only is ungrateful! I wish you may not find it so, 
young Gentleman. Good Evening to you, Sir.’ Could I paint to my Reader 
the Complacency, great Carriage, Humanity, and Modesty of this Person, 
while he spoke these and many other Things he would join, indeed, with my 
ever noble Captain, and say, there was a Time. Sure, says I, this seems the 
first Adam 

In himself is all his State. 
I followed this most venerable Figure, at a Distance, but lost him (thro’ Fear 
of offending by going closer), somewhere about Grosvenor-street. That Night 
I dreamed much of him. But Dreams are accidental! daily I think of him, 
and ever shall; would I could speak with him again! for 


Whilst I talk’d with him I seem’d in Heav’n. 


8 Corp. Bates, p. 62. 
8 7b., p. 42. 

 7b., p. 205. 

% Tris. Shan., p. 243. 
* Corp. Bates, p. 206. 
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I never saw so much before, and never shall again. My Eyes looked their 
last (not daring to follow him) when I said to myself, in my fav’rite Milton, 
Thou to Mankind be good and friendly still, 

And oft return—"*" 
And here again the chapter ends. 

After his regiment was broken Bates undertook a veritable 
sentimental journey of the sort that Sterne and Mackenzie popu- 
larized later, a device involving the gift of benevolence, humane 
interest, and sensibility to the picaresque hero of earlier times. 
On his journey from Shaftesbury to London, Bates encountered a 
friendly itinerant taylor who supplied the lack of a ferrel on Bates’s 
cane with a thimble from his own stock. At Hereford he meets 
a good woman “who practiced a little Surgery besides lodging 
travellers” who said, “ ‘’Tis a sad thing to be hungry on the road 
. . . do put a Slice of that in your Pocket, here’s Paper for you, 
and God Bless you.’ I went a 100 Miles in search of such an 
Heart,” adds Bates, “and might go twice as far before I could 
find another.”** He met also the sow-gelder, and a knife grinder, 
and finally made the last stage of his journey in a “burial Equip- 
age” where the man-servant and the maid-servant “were on the 
Fume to guess the Legacy they were to meet with on opening the 
will of my Lady, when they got to London.’*° It should be noted 
that after the manner of Fielding’s and Sterne’s travellers, Bates 
marks his itinerary by the names of the towns he passes through: 
Hereford and Worcester and Abington. The places named in the 
book are almost all in southern or south western England. 

The account of Bates’s death must now be quoted in full, (having 
been saved for use in this connection) as the crowning touch of 
sentimentality in the book: 

“While he was busy, giving the Word of Command, News was brought 
that a certain Island of an In-land Sea was taken—‘Damn them, says he, 
(the first Oath that ever was heard to fall from him)* I told them of this when 
I shewed them my Plans.’ If any Dorsetshire Men were there I’m sure the 
Enemy had Business enough. I hope my Countrymen had the Honours of 
War! I-can’t but wish I had been there.’ Then turning very pale, and leaning 


*? Corp. Bates, pp. 208-9. 

58 7b., p. 78. 

8° 7b., p. 80. 

6 7b., p. 84. 

*t Compare Uncle Toby’s famous oath on which “the recording angel, as 
he wrote it down, dropp’d a tear . . . and blotted it out forever.” Tris. Shan. 
p. 380. 
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against a Tree, he was soon observed to be unfit for his Duty any longer, and 
they begged him to Reireat. ‘No, says he, I'll give the Command with my 
Stick, as my Voice is too faint to be heard.’ Still growing worse, some Friends, 
who felt for him (without knowing the Cause) cry’d fetch a Sedan Chair out 
of Queen’s Square, and carry him Home: ‘No says he, ’tis not a Carriage for 
a Soldier—give me some lusty Fellows’ Backs, and I’ll go home.’—There was 
such a rush at once, of Volunteers to do this, seemingly, last Kindness to Bates, 
that, instead of assisting him, they had like to have thrown himedown. ‘Let 
me have them all Corporals, says he, if possible; (I remember Alexander, some- 
where, said, I’ll play at any trifling Game you will, only let me have Kings to 
play with.)—But if not, I’m cont‘nt.’ He was then carried home, followed 
by more real Mourners than those who lie in State at the Jerusalem Chamber, 
and are buried near Kings and Queens at Midnight .. He called for a 
Pen and Ink, and declaring he could not live, wrote a Letter; when, before he 
had sealed it, his Tongue failed him, and nothing but Moan, Moan, was heard: 
They often asked him Why he moaned so? He then would shake his Head 
and wave his Hand, and repeat Moan, Moan, so that many who know the Secret 
of his Death now think he meant Mahon, an Isle in an In-land Sea;—and then 
he expired in the Arms of Sergeant Platoon, and Corporal File, in the Presence 
of many more; who all cryed, ’Tis a greater Loss to us than a Battle! The 
Street was so crowded ‘till he was buried, that Passengers thought the Com- 
panies were paid thereabout, they attended so constantly.” 

Then follows his letter to his wife, explaining that their marriage 
had been kept secret heretofore because, “We both agreed the 
Name of a Wife and Family might hinder my Rising in Life, as 
the World it too apt to fly from Misfortune.” He then instructs 
her about publishing his Memoirs and other papers: “Publish 
my Life first; after that, if they succeed to you, follow the Num- 
bers as they stand.’ 


The last melancholy chapter is presumably of Mrs. Bates’s 
adding: 

“Mrs. Bates was found, tho’ too late to cloas those Eyes, which would have 
look’d their last on her; judge her Situation! The Avenues and Stairs of Bates’s 
Lodging were so crowded for a Week, that ’twas difficult to pass; some said 
there was to be a Review, others new Cloathing giv’n out, and others again 
that the Men were paid somewhere thereabouts. So eager were People for 
anything that ever belong’d to him, (much more his Coarse) that a Grenedier, 
who took some Halfpence at first, to shew his Halbert, Sword, and Regimentals, 
now rais’d it to Sixpence; . . he nobly return’d the whole to his Wife and 


® Corp. Bates, pp. 227-230. Is Corporal File the prototype of Corporal 
Trim? 

8 7b., p. 231. 

“ Ibid. Were other books planned and given up because of the failure of 
this one? Or is this a mere literary device? 
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Family, being near 10 Pounds. His Burial was a well attended as his Grace 
of Marlboro’s, with respect to Numbers.’’® 
“He order’d plain Stone should be fixt over him, with this Inscription: 
—Vivat Rex!— 
Corporal BATES 
Liv’d—and wou’d have dy’d, in the Service of his 
—Country.— 
, But, etc. etc. 
No Year, nor Age. He thought it sufficient, and his Words were strictly obeyed. 
Sergeant Platoon says (who took it down) that ’tis exact; but Posterity will 
be much divided (who know not the Secrets of Things) what was to have fol- 
low’d the Word But; — — whether it was. But for hisown Mismanagement; 
— — But for the treachery of seeming Friends; — — But for the Persecution 
of his Enemies; — — But for his ill Stars; — — or, But for his skill in the 
Mathematicks;—and no Wonder Posterity will be ignorant, when even his 
Contemporaries could not learn from his own Mouth what he meant, but are 
left to guess at it, from Circumstances and the Face of Things.’ 


Next appear certain clauses in his will, and then: 


“Thus ended the Life of a very ingenious and brave Man, (scarce 35 Years 
of Age) which, tho’ short, was for his Station full of Honour; and rais’d for the 
Time as high in Rank as Merit alone carries any Man. The Stone Mason at 
the Savoy tells me, he can scarce go on in his Work, on account of the number- 
less Questions ask’d him; and scarce an Hour in the Day passes, but Strangers 
inquire for his Tomb; and, striking their Breasts, Cry! 
Alas! poor Bates. 
“The News has reach’d Shaftsbury, Dr. Cassock and his Brethren cruelly 
exult;—and Bates’s Mother still says that Betsy’s wicked Scheme ruined her 
Son. Here end the Memoirs of Corporal Bates!’’? 
There are many touches in these last two chapters suggestive of 
Mackenzie in the Man of Feeling; and of course the very last looks 
forward to that passage in Tristram Shandy: 

“He lies buried in the corner of his church-yard in the parish of — — 
under a plain marble slab which his friend Eugenious by leave of his executors, 
laid upon his grave, with no more than these three words of incription, serving 
both for his epitaph and elegy:— 

Alas, poor YORICK! 

“Ten times a day has Yorick’s ghost the consolation to hear his monumental 
inscription read over with such a variety of plaintive tones as denote a general 
pity and esteem for him; a footway crossing the church-yard, close by the side 
of his grave, not a passenger goes by without stopping to cast a look upon it, 
and sighing, as he walks on, 

Alas, pore YORICK!’’* 


% Corp. Bates, pp. 233-4. 
% Ib., pp. 235-6. 

7 Tb., p. 238. 

* Tris. Shan., p. 29. 
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LITERARY ALLUSION 


The amount of literary allusion in the book, both English and 
Latin, is greater in amount than in any novel of the period that 
I know of, in proportion to its size.®® 

Among the classical references are the quotation from Horace 
on the title page, and allusions to Ovid” Livy,” Martial,” and 
Caesar’s Commentaries.” There are five Latin quotations,” 
allusions to Cincinnatus, Alexander, and the Castilian Spring, 
and a few other Latin words and phrases. One passage at the 
end of chapter XXIII is worth quoting for its satire on the clergy, 
and its quirk at the end of the chapter so suggestive of Sterne: 


“To rise by Merit was all Bates’s Scheme; and when Strangers concurred 
that he deserved a Halbert, he then thought ’twas fair to accept it; not before! 
He wishes the Voice of the People was more listened to,— 

Interdum Populus rectum putat, etc. 
What says Bates, did you think I had forgot my Latin? Like the Bishop 


of ht oe 


The quotations from, and allusions to, English literature may 


be listed as follows: 


Shakespeare, 18. Spectator, 1. 

Milton, 13. Rochester, 1. 

Pope, 5. Joseph Andrews, 1. 

Swift, 3. Bland’s Military Discipline, 1. 
Beggars’ Opera, 2. Addison, 1. 

Aesop, 1. Tamerlane, (Rowe’s, 1746?) 1. 
Pastoral Ballads, 1. Oroonoko, (Southerne’s) 1. 
Britons Strike Home, 1. History, and Books of Heroes, 1. 
Ode to the Memory of Col. Ross, 1. Occasional Pamphlets, 1. 

Wit without Money, (comedy), 1. Unindentified, 10. 


Corporal Bates also contains considerable satirical material 
about the booksellers and hackwriters of Grub Street, along with 
the ridicule of the demands of public taste and the means taken 
to supply these demands.” 


*? The novel is small, 8vo., 238 pages. 
7° Corp. Bates, p. 74. 

7 7d., p. 154. 

7 7b., p. 17. 

73 Ib. 

™ Tb., 135—Vergil, Ecl., 140, 193, 197, 221. 
%7d., p. 193. 

7% 7b., pp. 101 ff.; 181 ff. 
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Before we leave the discussion of the material in the novel, 
certain miscellaneous matters may be briefly mentioned: the 
sympathetic treatment of Irishmen on several occasions,’’ the 
satirical treatment of Scotchmen or “North Britons,” and finally 
the following account of a ceremony at Cambridge which suggests 
first-hand observation: 

~The Colonel now arrived from the North, and Bates, for a while, resumed 
his Post there. At first Sight the Colonel smiled and said, ‘Pray give me my 
new Title (you know I’m fond of Feathers): I called at Cambridge in my Way, 
and, at the grand Installation, was made a Doctor of Laws. "Tis a Dream 
to me, for I never read a Page in my Life.’ Says Bates, ‘to a Man of a specu- 
lative and observing Turn of Mind, like your Honour, there must have been 
high Food for you.’ —- — ‘High enough, says the Colonel: But the highest 
Character was the Organist there; who, to look fine, wore a suit of Velvet, 
on a Day I could scarce bear my silk Coat there with a Holland Waistcoat, 
Ha, ha, ha!—He had it for the Time, I suppose, and was determined (as Sailors 
do with hackney Horses) to have his Pennyworth. The Simpleton, like me, 
got an idle Degree given him, which, I hear, he looks upon as a Peerage. Hon- 
ores mutant mores.—And I wish I don’t grow proud too. If you see me alter, 
correct me.’’’’® 

So much, then, for the material in the Life and Memoirs of Mr. 
Ephraim Tristram Bates. In its satiric handling of military and 
ecclesiastical matter, in its mingling of humor of character and 
of situation with sentiment and pathos, in its wealth of literary 
allusion, classical and modern, in the drawing of a main character 
who is humorous, and minor characters that are humors, this 
novel is significant to literary history as anticipating the later 
and greater novels of Sterne, whether or not we believe that Sterne 
knew of this earlier work. 


TECHNIQUE AND STYLE 


As regards the technique of Corporal Bates much has already 
been presented with illustration, such as the method of personal 
description with emphasis on pose and gesture, and with a selec- 
tion of realistic details, crudely suggestive of Sterne at certain 
points. The abrupt chapter-endings with a twist at the end 
have also been pointed out. Digressions play no such obvious 
part in this work as in Tristram Shandy: there are, however, such 
important ones as the previously mentioned conversation of 


” Corp. Bates, 45-6, 102, 166. 
*7b., pp. 149-150. 





This is introduced quite unnecessarily. 
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Betsy’s friends, the account of the Colonel’s Cambridge degree, 
and the fame of Godfather Ephraim in chime-ringing which was 
commemorated in an anonymous poem. 


Biblical allusions direct or in solution are somewhat frequents 
Among the most unmistakable are the following: When Bates’. 
captain tells him that the regiment is to be broke he says, “A bare 
thanky will be all at parting. They will say, well done thou good 
servant [Then follow two lines of asterisks] and that will be all.’’”® 
Bates then plans to return to his family, thinking it “would give 
them pleasure to see their prodigal Son, as they calied him, re- 
turned . . . Away he goes. Suppose him arrived. Knock, and 
it shall (mot) be open’d, for he had been descried the Length of 
the Common.”’*® At another place we have, “And now it came 
to pass. ””®! 


In a comic scene in a coach where “a Green-Grocer’s Wife in 
the Corner fainted for want of Food,” on being revived by dona- 
tions from the supplies of all present, “She ask’d, if Nobody in 
the Coach had any Mustard about them. Upon the answer, 
No, going round, she said, then they could not be Christians: 
Had you read the Chapter of the Samaritan ever, you would have 
ev'ry Thing about you.”® 

To analyze the style with any definiteness or to any practical 
purpose is difficult. The passages already cited have illustrated 
repeatedly the type of broken sentence, the abundance of dashes 
and parentheses, the mixture of very long sentences and very short 
sentences which prevails, and which, without any of the perfect 
fluidity of Sterne’s style, yet suggests his method in the rough, as 
it suggests somewhat the style of Mackenzie whose name is so 
often coupled with Sterne’s. The use of asterisks has already been 
illustrated in one passage quoted above from page 71. Other 
examples of this practice may be given: 


*““No, says Merit, but "Tis esteemed right to do so. I never wish’d 
it an old Regiment ’till now, and that for your Sake, * * * * * I am tired 
of the Life. A slight Opposition of my Uncle’sin * * * * * * * has twice 
thwarted my View for the Lieutenant colonel-ship.’’™ 


7° Corp. Bates, p. 71. 

% 7b. p. 73. 

“7b. p. 75. 

7b. p. 114. Is this reminiscent of the satire in Joseph Andrews? 
8 7b., p. 58. 
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“Why, then, for we are alone here, when an Officer is to be advanced, or 
first appointed, the Manin Pow’r, * * * * * for one generally rules the rest, 
is better pleased when the Candidate has Merit, etc.’”™ 

“You must always, if you have a Freehold, which I hear you have, approve 
of that Member sent down to you from, * * * * (Whisper again,) * * * * 
or else your Name is mark’d and ’tis Difficult, in the Professions of Law, 
Church or Army, ever to get the Blot out.® 


THE AUTHOR AND HIS Book 


In general, the novel seems to fit into that class of political 
writings, pamphlets and journals for the most part, which from 
1754 to 1775 marked the struggle between Whig and Tory, a 
conflict not only for supremacy in leadership, but a struggle against 
governmental corruption and incompetence waged by a resentful 
middle class.“ Of this political strife Corporal Bates is the only 
reflection in the fiction of the time that I know of, except Sheb- 
beare’s The Marriage Act (1754). But united to this obvious 
political purpose (the military situation is fundamentally a political 
one) is an obvious literary interest in telling a whimsical tale with- 
out let or hindrance from orthodox canons, with a delight in eccen- 
tricities of character and situation and style. "Twere easy to 
point out here the influence of Fielding, and there the influence of 
Swift. That Cervantes, the inspiration of these and of Sterne, 
though unnamed was also this author’s inspiration, consciously or 
otherwise, may be suggested. Surely the guileless fool type of 
hero, of which Parson Adams, Uncle Toby, and Corporal Bates, 
all are examples, is a subclass under the Quixotic. 

A few postulates may be ventured in regard to the anonymous 
author: that he was a man of university training, possibly of 
Cambridge, with a taste for English literature as well as the classics; 
that he was perhaps a clergyman of rather slight professional 
zeal; that he had some military connections and military informa- 
tion, but, as before said, that his views on these subjects show a 
somewhat literary detachment; that he knew something of Grub 
Street, and something of the stage; that he lived in the south of 
England. 


* Corp. Bates, p. 60. 
®7b., p. 61. 
“Camb. Hist. Eng. Lit., X, 438. 
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Notices or reviews of his novel appeared in the leading perio- 
dicals. The Monthly Review conceded novelty to the work, though 
it saw nothing else to commend: 

“The Life and Memoirs of Mr. Ephraim Tristram Bates, commonly called 
Corporal Bates; a broken hearted Soldier. 12mo. 3s. Owen. 

~The chapter of Novels is not yet quite exhausted. This is one of a new 
stamp, and is intended as a satire on the methods of gaining promotions in the 
army. It is a very poor performance; being destitute of character, sentiment, 
incident, sense, wit, or humor.’’* 

The Critical Review gives excerpts and a long review. It begins 
with reference to “Mr. Tristram Bates, the hero of this motley 
production,” and goes on to say, it is 

“obliged to pronounce this book among those of the lowest class .. . 
We find the Author attempts often, but in vain, to be witty. . . . There are 
some characters here and there sketched from the life, and the following one 
of Bladder may be easily applied. . . . Upon the whole the Life of Corporal 
Bates seems if not the production of a fellow of the college of St. Luke’s Moor- 
fields , at least the work of a correspondent of that respectable body. ... We 
shall not here examine the looseness and want of connection of its material; 
neither shall I enter into a disquisition of its style; these are everywhere so 
obviously so contemptible, so full of ignorance, and so open to ridicule, that 
to engage our reader in such a review would be an insult to his understand- 
ing.’’®* 

It is to be suspected, however, that the author of this work, like 
the author of the greater one appearing four years later, deliberate- 
ly,—through whim and not through ignorance,—aimed at that 
“looseness and want of connection” which so disturbed the ortho- 
dox reviewers. In addition to these reviews, two notices of the 


novel appeared, identical in form: 
“Memoirs of Corporal Bates, a broken hearted soldier. 3s. Owen.’’® 


The British Museum Catalogue lists two editions as follows: 

“Bates (Ephraim Tristram) The Life and Memoirs of Mr. E. T. Bates, 
commonly called Corporal Bates, a broken-hearted Soldier, etc. [A fiction] 
London, 1756, 12mo. 

[Another copy.] [With a dedication signed Edith Bates] London, 1759, 
12mo. A duplicate of the preceding, with a new title page. 

Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica contains the only other notice of 
the book I have found: 

“Bates, Ephraim Tristram.—1756. The Life and Memoirs of Mr. E. T. B., 
commonly called Corporal B.; a broken-hearted Soldier. Lond. Owen, 12mo. 
-_” 

87 Monthly Rev., XV (Oct. 1756) 426. 

88 Crit, Rev. Il, (1756) 138-143; cf. ante p. 9-10. 

89 Gent. Mag., XXVI (Aug. 1756) 405; Scots Mag., XVIII (Aug. 1756) 424. 
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About Owen, the publisher, I have been able to find but little, 
and that little only shows him to have been a bookseller of some- 
what dubious practices. According to Timperley, William Owen, 
a bookseller at Homer’s Head near Temple Bar, was tried at 
Guildhall on July 6, 1752 for printing and publishing a libel entitled 
“The Case of Alexander Murray, Esq.,” but was acquitted.” 
He was editing in 1752 the Magazine of Magazines in which Gray’s 
Elegy appeared without the author’s consent, forcing the hasty 
authorized publication by Dodsley.*' Timperley writes of the 
death on Dec. 1, 1793, of “William Owen, an eminent bookseller 
in Fleet Street, publisher of the Gazeteer, and proprietor of the 
mineral water warehouse in Fleet Street. He was master of the 
stationers’ company in 1781.” 

That from this book Sterne actually “took his idea,” I think 
cannot be proved, yet like Mrs. Piozzi I am struck by parallels 
in matter and method in the two novels. Many interests in com- 
mon Sterne and the anonymous author possessed: military matters 
Sterne touched through his father’s experience and his early home- 
life; party politics in their governmental and ecclesiastical aspects 
he knew intimately through his connection with his uncle Dr. 
Jacques Sterne whom he aided in support of the Whigs up to 1747, 
and later quarrelled with. In 1759 Sterne allegorized the struggle 
for preferment in the see of York in his Political Romance.* The 
Church and its clergy he knew of his own experience. Meanwhile, 
he was so situated that any new book pertinent to any one of his 
various tastes and interests might be readily obtained. The surplus 
from the second payment on Tristram Shandy was left with a book- 
seller for an order of seven hundred books,—evidence of Sterne’s 
book-buying bent. Mr. Cross points out, ‘ York was the centre 
of the northern book trade. From the surrounding district, 
libraries of country gentlemen were sent to Caesar Ward, John 
Todd, and other dealers, to be disposed of at auction or private 
sale.” It is possible, then, that the Memoirs of Corporal Bates 
came promptly to his notice, through his own purchase or that of 
his friends of similar tastes, and that it served to stimulate him to 


%” Timperley, Cyclopaedia of Printing, p. 682. 
% Jb., p. 682; Camb. Hist. of Eng. Lit. X, 139. 
® Timperley, 781. 

*% Cross, pp. 72-84, 153 ff. 

“Jb., pp. 130-1. 
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the use of the accumulated results of his own recollections and 
reading. 

In any case, even though unknown to Sterne, this crude little 
tale is significant to students of his work for the light it casts upon 
the tastes and tendencies evidently fully established in fiction more 
than a decade before Tristram Shandy appeared. It was but one 
of the multitude of minor novels (many of them yet unexplored) 
which in halting fashion prepare the way for the more perfect 
works of masters coming after, reflecting, meanwhile, conditions 
of life and art of which the masterpieces are the complete but not 
the initial expression. 

HELEN SARD HUGHES. 
The University of Montana. 
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THE DATE AND AUTHORSHIP OF HALL’S CHRONICLE 


I 


The date and authorship of Edward Hall’s “ Union of the Two 
Noble and Illustre Families of Lancaster and York” have been 
subjects of dispute and controversy ever since the chronicle made 
its appearance in the middle of the 16th Century. The respon- 
sibility for writing and publishing the work was one of the chief 
points in the long and bitter quarrel of Grafton and Stow; and the 
problem of dates and editions has given trouble to antiquarians 
from the distinguished Thomas Hearne, to the recent editor, 
Charles Whibley, who remarks: “here is a puzzle for the biblio- 
graphers hitherto unsolved and perhaps insoluble.” 

In dealing with a problem that has given so much difficulty, 
I shall be content to review with some detail the contentions of 
opposing schools of opinion, gathering together widely scattered 
comment, and then to present some new evidences of my own 
gained from a close study of the sources out of which the chronicle 
was made. 

Hall’s Chronicle, according to Bishop William Nicolson, was 
dedicated to Henry VIII in a very flattering epistle.”' Thomas 
Hearne writing to Murray on February 9, 17224 asks regarding 
Nicolson’s statement: “Pray, did you ever meet with a copy with 
such a dedication? ’Tis dedicated to Edward VI in the copies 
I have seen & the epistle is far from flattering. . . . One would 
think that Bp. Nicolson had never seen the Book, at least never 
read it.” On March 14, Murray replies that he knows of two 
editions only of Hall’s Chronicle, both dedicated to Edward VI. 
Two days later Hearne writes: “There are two editions of Halle’s 
Chronicle, one in 1548, and the other in 1550, and both are dedica- 
ted to K. Edward the 6. The last page of the first edition has 
K. Hen. the VIII sitting on a Throne, with his counsel on each side 
of him, and at the Bottom, ‘God save the King,’ wch, perhaps, 
is the reason that makes some, one of wch is Bp. Nicholson, say 
that it is dedicated to H. VIII. They are both printed by Graf- 
ton.’” 


‘English Historical Library, Fol. edit. 1696-99, p. 71. 


?Hearne’s Notes and Collections, Oxford, VIII, pp. 42, 47, 54. 
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Thomas Tanner, however, in his Bibliotheca Britannica 1648 
(p. 372.) states that Hall’s Chronicle was published by Berthelet 
in 1542, and that it extended ‘‘a tempore sc. Henrici IV. ad unionem 
per connubium Henrici. VII cum Elizabetha filia Edwardi IV.” 
He then adds that Richard Grafton continued to the death of 
Henry VIII: “continuavit etiam ad mortem Henrici VIII Ric. 
Graftonus typographus ex Mss. Halli. Lond. MDXLVIII. fol. 
edit. per Grafton.” 

Since the time of Hearne and Tanner, bibliographers have been 
divided in their allegiance to 1542, and to 1548 as the date of the 
first edition of Hall. Those favoring the early date accept Tanner’s 
explanation why no copy of the 1542 edition has ever been found. 
He records the fact, citing Fox (p. 1547), that the chronicle was 
condemned by royal authority in 1555—Fox having said that it 
excited the anger of Mary because of its pronounced anti-Catholic 
sentiments. On this evidence Whibley says that the first edition 
was “so effectively burnt by the order of queen Mary that it 
exists only in fragments” (Cambridge History of Literature, ITI, 
359). As such an effective suppression would have destroyed also 
the 1548 and 1550 editions printed by Grafton, Tanner’s explana- 
tion does not seem very sound, especially since many copies of 
Grafton’s editions are extant in the British Museum and other 
libraries. In the Grenvilie Library of the British Museum, and 
also in the University Library of Cambridge, are copies which 
are supposed to contain the fragments to which Whibley refers as 
belonging to an earlier edition. These two copies bear the date 
1548, but differ from other editions of 1548, or 1550, as Herbert, who 
first referred the Cambridge copy to Berthelet, has explained:— 
“The introduction and former part of the reign of Henry IV by 
the initial blooming letters, the same to each, having the ascension 
represented in it, appears to be of the edition of 1542, differing 
in that particular from either of the other editions.” (Typo- 
graphical Antiquities, II, 526 ff.; so also the Grenville collation, 
citing Herbert, Bibliotheca Grenvilliana I, 297.). 

But Herbert and the compiler of the Grenville Catalogue did 
not know that, as Hazlitt justly remarks, “there are probably 
a larger number of variations in the copies of this book than in 

*The Library of Congress, Washington, has copies of the 1548 and 1550 
editions. The latter was Tanner’s own copy, for it bears his signature at the 
bottom of the first page. 
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any in the language.” Since then W. T. Lowndes has made 
independent collations and comparisons of existing editions, and 
subsequently H. Pyne (quoted by Hazlitt) has constructed a table 
for the purpose of identification from the many copies in his own 
remarkable collection.* These later bibliographers are all agreed 
that there were no less than four distinct issues of the 1548 edition, 
portions being in each case reprinted by Grafton; and that three 
or four titles differing in wording and spelling were given to the 
various issues. Again, of the first 250 leaves there were two im- 
pressions employing different type, a fact which accounts for the 
variations in the lettering of Henry IV to which Herbert alludes. 
(Hazlitt, Bibliographical Collections, 1876, I, 486.) Moreover, a 
comparison of the Herbert and Grenville collations with those of 
Lowndes and Hazlitt makes it evident that these copies belong to 
the differing issues by Grafton of the 1548 edition, and have been 
fictitiously ascribed to Berthelet. (Lowndes, Bibliographers Man- 
ual, 1859, IV, 983-4.) Therefore the many changes in the 1548 
edition, and the varying type do not warrant Herbert’s supposition 
that Hall’s Chronicle was issued by Berthelet in 1542. 

This conclusion of the bibliographers is also substantiated by 
internal evidences which demonstrate that the first part of Hall’s 
Chronicle, extending from the reign of Henry IV to the end of 
Henry VII, could not have been written until after January 1543. 
This fact is made plain by an examination of the sources upon 
which Hall relied when compiling it. 


Il 


Attention cannot too often be called to the fact that Hall is 
not a first-hand authority for the reigns from Henry IV to the death 
of Henry VII. In spite of the careful explanations of Pauli, 
Gairdner, Busch, and other historians, Hall is often cited as an 
original writer of history that he adopted from predecessors, altho 
he candidly states that he “compiled and gathered out of diuerse 
’ Unless 


writers, as well forayn as Englishe” his ‘simple treatise.’ 
we hold that Hall wrote the second part on the reign of Henry 
VIII, an opinion that is hazardous, we may believe that he was 
in truth not an original writer of history, but rather a collector 


‘Pyne, List of Eng. Books, London, 1878; also Catalogue of Library of 
Pyne. 
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and embellisher of the chronicles of others. Let us first, however, 
consider the dates of Hall’s labors as a compiler of history. 
Stow is authority for the statement (Preface to Summary, 
1570) that Hall “after certaine yeares spent in the Kings Colledge 
of Cambridge, was admitted felow of Grayes Inne at London, 
where he profited so much in the lawes of the Realme, that he 
was chose under-sheriffe of ye Citie. At that time (being stired up 
by men of Authorities) he writ with a lustye and florishing stile, 
the union of the houses of Lancaster and Yorke.” As Hall be- 
came sheriff in 1536, we may judge that about that date he was 
urged to write a history. He could not have begun to work up 
his materials before 1534, because he made large use of Polidore 
Vergil’s first edition of the “Anglica Historia” (1534). Since he 
also employed Grafton’s Continuation of John Hardyng’s Chroni- 
cle, which came out in January, 1543, and since he died in 1547, 
we may conclude that his devotion to history was confined to the 
last few years of his life. Moreover, if he took verbatim the text of 
Grafton’s Continuation of 1543, his chronicle could not have been 
published by Berthelet in 1542; and Grafton’s edition of 1548 
must have been the first. This view is already corroborated by 
the praise which a contemporary, John Bale, bestowed, evidently 
upon Grafton, in the following year 1549, commending him that 
“brought to lyghte the great worke of Edwarde Halle.’* Bale 
would not have used the phrase “brought to lyghte” if Hall’s 
Chronicle had been accessible in print for six years in a Berthelet 
edition of 1542. With this preliminary fixing of the date of the 
first edition at 1548, we may proceed to demonstrate Hall’s in- 
debtedness to earlier sources upon which that date depends. 
The first part of Hall’s Chronicle (Henry IV—Henry VII), 
as has been intimated, is a compilation and elaboration of divers 
sources. For the reigns from Henry IV to the death of Edward IV, 
Hall relied mainly upon Polidore Vergil, but also consulted many 
minor sources such as Fabyan, and the Brut.’ Arriving at Richard 
III, he adopted bodily Grafton’s edition of More (or Morton’s) 
history as it had appeared in the Continuation of Hardyng (1543), 
making a very few slight verbal changes and additions. For the 
conclusion of Richard III, and for the reign of Henry VII, Hall 
resorted again to Vergil, copying still at large from Grafton, who 


5 Bale’s edition of Leland’s “Laboryouse Journey.” Copinger, Manchester 
1895. 
* Kingsford, Eng. Hist. Lit. in the 15th Cent. p. 262. 
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had appended Vergil’s narrative to More’s unfinished story. 
There are many coincidences throughout both in language and 
statement for which Vergil affords no basis. Hall also had Vergil’s 
Latin text before him, for he expanded the translation beyond 
that of Grafton’s Continuation. He also made some additions 
of his own. Professor G. B. Churchill in his study of the Richard 
story’ has worked out very carefully the relationships between 
Hall and the Grafton Continuation, noting the important changes 
and differences. In order, however, that this indebtedness may 
be specifically established, the following parallel extracts are 
given, which illustrate Grafton’s union of More and Vergil, and 
Hall’s verbatim adoption of it. | 


GRAFTON CONTINUATION HALL 
“Then longed the duke yet moch “Then longed the duke m 

more to wit what it was. Wher- more to wete what it was, whereupo 
upon the byshop said: in good faith the bishop sayd. In good faith my 
my lord, as for the late protector, lorde, as for the late procyectoure, 
sith he is now king in possession, sith he is nowe kyng in possession 
I purpose not to dispute his title. I purpose not to dispute his title, 
But for the weale of this realme, but for ye wealthe of this realme, 
wherof his grace hath now the gov- wherof his grace hath nowe the 
ernance and wherof Iam myself one governaunce and wherof I myself am 
poore member, I was about to wish, a poore membre, I was aboute to 
that to those good habilities wherof wishe that t» those good abilities 
he hath already right many, little wherof he hith already right many, 
nedyng my prayse: it might yet litle neading my praise, yet might it 
pleased Gode for the better store, to haue pleased God for the better store 
haue giuen him some of suche other to haue geuen hym some of suche 
excellente vertues mete for the rule _ other excellente vertues mete for the 
of a realm, as our lorde hath planted _rule of the realme, as our lord hath 
in the parsone of your grance. (END planted in the person of youre grace, 
OF MORE.) The Duke somewhat The duke somewhat maruelyng at 
marueylyng at his sodaine pauses, his sodaine pauses as though they 
as thoughe they were but Panen- were but parentheses, wyth a high 
theses, with a high countenance coutenaunce saied: my lorde I evi- 
sayde: my Lorde I euidently per- dentlye perceyue & no lesse note 
ceuye and no lesse note your often your often breathynge.” 


breathing, etc. . . .”” (VERGIL). 
Ill 


It is thus plain that Hall’s Chronicle up to the death of Henry 
VII is substantially a compilation of other chronicles. But if 
there is little originality in historical matter, there is much in 
style. In fact this part of the chronicle differs so widely from the 


7 Richard III up to Shakespeare, Palaestra X, pp. 173 ff.; 182 ff. 
r r 
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second part in style and treatment that critics have been hard 
pressed to explain how the author of the first part (Henry IV— 
Henry VII) could have written the second part (Henry VIII). 
Whibley suggests that up to the death of Henry VII Hall “ac- 
cepted the common authorities and translated them with new 


words and strange images. 


With the accession of Henry VIII 


he began a fresh and original work. Henceforth he wrote only 


of what he saw and thought from day to day.”’ 


But Professor 


G. P. Krapp (Mod. Lang. Notes XXXI p. 135-8) has shown the 
unlikelihood of any such “sudden conversion,” and has advanced 


the opinion that Henry VIII is the work of Grafton. 


In the fol- 


lowing discussion I shall avail myself of the arguments that Pro- 
fessor Krapp has given for this view, which seems to meet all 
difficulties, and offer additional evidences of my own. 


The differences between the two parts in style and purpose 


are obvious. 


Hall loves to embellish his sentences with imposing 


words of French and Lation origin, frequently employing doublets 


with wearisome effect. 


He is fond of using the fashionable rhetor- 


ical devices of the age, alliteration, exclamations, questions, and 
appeals to the reader; and his own additions to the sources are 
usually confined to literary elaborations, extended speeches, and 


flowery introductions. 


He introduces every reign with a grand 


flourish of imposing sentences, and then proceeds copying the 
text of his sources but frequently interrupting it with sententious 


moralizings. 


For the purpose of clear and effective historical 


writing, Hall’s style is the worst possible. It is as though he had 


been bent on tricking out the simple prose of others in the most 
fashionable attire of the time for a visit to the royal court. As- 
cham, who watched with uneasiness the growing passion for fine 
writing said in his Scholemaster that in Hall’s Chronicle “‘moch 
good matter is quite marde with indenture English” and that 
it was necessary in order to improve the style to “change strange 
and inkhorne tearmes into proper and commonlie used wordes; 
next specially to wede out that that is superflous and idle, not 
onlie where wordes be vainlie heaped one upon an other, but 
also where many sentences of one meaning be so clowted up to- 
gether, as though M. Hall had bene, not writing the storie of 
England, but varying a sentence in Hitching schole.” This 
is perhaps as good a criticism as could be made of Hall’s affecta- 
tions. A good example of his embellishments and additions is 


afforded by comparing his indenture revision of Vergil with Ver- 
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gil’s simple, direct, and unaffected prose,—a passage that is not 
present in Grafton’s Continuation of Hardyng. 


VERGIL® 

“But King Richard, delyuered 
by this fact from his care and feare, 
kept the slaughter not long secret, 
who, within a few days after, per- 
myttyd the rumor of ther death to 
go abrode, to thintent (as we may 
well beleve) that after the people 
understoode no yssue male of King 
Edward to be now left alyve, they 
might with better mynde and good 
will beare and sustayne his govern- 
ment. But when the fame of this 
notable fowle fact was dispersyd 
thorowgh the realme, so great griefe 
stroke generally to the hartes of all 
men, that the same subduing all feare, 
they wept every wher, and when they 
could wepe no more, they cryed owt 
Ys ther trewly any man lyving so 
farre at enmytie with God, with all 
that ys holy and relygyouse, so utter 
enemy to man, who wold not have 
abhorryd the myschief of so fowle a 
murder?” 


*Camden Society translation, p. 188-9. 
* Hall’s Chronicle, Ellis, London, 1809, p. 379. 









































HALL® 

“Kyng Richard by this abom- 
inable mischyef & scelerous act think- 
yng hym self well releuyd bothe of 
feare and thought, would not haue it 
kept counsaill but within a few daies 
caused it to ronne in a common rumor 
that ye ii chylderen were sodanlie 
dead, and to this entent as it is to be 
demyd that now none heyre male 
beynge a liue of Kynge Edwardes 
body lawfully begotten ye people 
would be content with the more 
paciet hart, & quiet mynd, to obey 
him & suffer his rule and gouer- 
naunce; but when ye fame of this 
detestable facte was reueled & de- 
vulged through ye hole realme, ther 
fell generally, such a dolor & inward 
sorow into the hartes of all the people, 
that all feare of his crueltie set a 
syde, they in euery toune streate, and 
place openlie wept, and piteously 
sobbed. And when sorowe was sum- 
what mitigate, their inwarde grudge 
could not refrayne but crye out in 
places publike and also priuate fur- 
iously saieng, what creature of all 
creatures ys so malicious and so ob- 
stinate an enemye either to God or 
to christian religion, or to humayne 
nature, whiche would not haue ab- 
horred, or at the lest absteyned from 
so miserable a murther of so exe- 
crable a tiranye. 

[Hall’s added moralzing] 

To murther a man is much odius, 
to kyll a woman, is in manner un- 
natural, but to slaie and destroye 
innocent babes, & young enfantes the 
whole world abhorreth, and the bloud 
from the earth crieth for vengaunce 
to all mightie God.” 
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Hall’s purpose like that of his predecessors, Fabyan, More, 
and Vergil is to magnify the House of Lancaster. Although he 
is celebrating the “Union” of the two houses, he is thoroughly 
Lancastrian in sympathy, and tends to go out of his way to de- 
nounce and to moralize over the picture of wickedness displayed 
by Richard III and the Yorkist following, and to paint in addition- 
al black details of his own. His conception of history is that of 
a lawyer and a scholar trained in Gray’s Inn, careful of his attitude 
toward royal prerogative, yet eager to save the past from the 
“cancard of oblivion.’’ Unlike Grafton’s succeeding account 
of Henry VIII, Hall displays no interest in the pageants and 
feasts of the court, or in the life and gossip of the common people 
of London. 


Grafton’s Henry VIII is entirely different in style and in 
aim. His fresh and unaffected prose, full of color and animation, 
comes as a welcome relief after struggling with the involved and 
pedantic periods of Hall. His narrative is “about four times 
as long as the average for the reigns of the earlier kings, and is full 
of picturesque detail.”” Whole pages are devoted to minute 
descriptions of feasts processions and pageants with elaborate 
notes on food and ornament. More realistic and democratic 
than Hall’s narrative, it sometimes champions the Londoners in 
their revolts against the encroachments of Wolsey, and also dis- 
plays an ardent sympathy with the Reformation. But through- 
out it is a glorification of Henry VIII, who, however much he 
may twist and turn his course, can never do wrong. Veritably 
reveling in the gorgeous trappings of his retinue, it is just such a 
history as a London citizen like Grafton would write, who had risen 
in favor to the position of printer for the king, and who had been 
captivated by his richness and splendor. In short, it is not only 
one of the finest examples of historical writing in the age, but also 
one of the most authentic and original sources for the history of 
the period. 


These apparent differences in style may be shown by comparing 
Hall’s introduction to Henry IV with Grafton’s to Henry VIII. 


HALL 

What mischief hath insurged in realms by intestine deuision, what depop- 
ulacion hath ensued in countries by ciuil diecension, what detestable murder 
hath bene comitted in cities by separate faccions, and what calamaties hath 
ensued in famous regions by domesticall discord and unnatural controversy: 
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Rome hath felt, Italy can tastifie, Fraunce can bere witness, Beame can tell, 
Scotland may wyte, Denmark can shewe, and especially thys noble realme of 
Englande can apparauntly delcare and make demonstracion ... ” 


GRAFTON 

Now, after the death of this noble Prince, Henry the VIII sonne to Kyng 
Henry the VII beganne his reign the XXII daye of Aprill, in the yere of our 
Lorde 1509 and . . . the morowe folowyng beyng Saterdaie, the XXII of the 
saide monethe, his grace, with the Quene departed from the Tower, through 
the citie of London, agaynst whose coming the streates where his grace should 
passe, were hanged with Tapistrie and clothe of Arras. And the greate parte 
of the southe side of Chepe with Clothe of gold, and some parte of Cornehill 


” 


also... 


IV 


In addition to these differences of style there are many other 
evidences that point toward Grafton as the author of Henry VIII. 
The word “Finis” printed at the end of Hall’s ornate eulogy of 
Henry VII, and not present at the close of preceding reigns, marks 
the actual end of Hall’s work. Moreover, if his original intention 
was, as his dedication declares, to tell “the calamities, trobles, 


and miseries whiche happened and chaunced duryng the tyme of 
the said contentious discension,”” and the “many notable actes, 
worthy of memorie dooen in the tyme of seven Kynges, which 
after Kyng Richarde succeeded,’’ he did not need to write about 
the eighth king, Henry VIII. That he did not so intend is plain 
also in the wording of the elaborate title, which shows the scope 
of the chronicle as he planned it: “ Beginning at the tyme of Kyng 
Henry the Fowerth, the First aucthor of this devision and so 
successively proceadyng to the reign of the high and prudent prince 
King Henry the Eight. ” In view of Hall’s passion for 
fine titles, it is certain that he would have made mention of the 
story of his own sovreign had he written it. 

When Hall died in 1547, his collections, and in all probability 
the manuscript of his chronicle, came into the posession of Grafton. 
In the address to the reader, which Grafton added to Hall’s dedi- 
cation, the printer remarks that Hall was not so “painful and 
studious” in his later years as he had been. He also says that Hall 
continued to the year 1532, a statement that would tend to prove 
that Hall must have written part of Henry VIII as well, where 
the style is radically different from what precedes. Grafton then 
adds that he “put together” the remainder of the reign with 
Hall’s notes “without any additions of his own.” Now this 
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assertion is not true, because, as Gairdner has shown (Lollardy 
and the Reformation, II, 201-2), statements are included in the 
reign that must have been written after Hall’s death. Professor 
Krapp conjectures that “when Grafton says that Hall had finished 
the reign of Henry VIII to 1532, he probably means that Hall 
had collected materials to that date, but that in his less “painful 
and studious” years, he had remitted his diligence for the later 
years of Henry’s reign.”” Moreover, the entire narrative of 
Henry VIII, as Whibley says, is a “separate and coherent bio- 
graphy.” There is no break in style or treatment at the year 
1532, and Whibley, accepting Grafton’s statement without quali- 
fication, praises the printer for being able to continue Hall’s work 
so that no difference is perceptible. But it is evident that the 
whole of the reign in its present form is the work of a single hand, 
and there are more substantial proofs that the hand was Grafton’s. 

In the prefaces of the 1570 and 1572 editions of Grafton’s 
Abridgement of the Chronicles of England, the printer bears wit- 
ness to his friendship with Hall. “And here I note to all men, that 
I do reveuerence Hall in hys woorke, hee beeinge dead, as much 
as I did when hee was alyue, with whd I was of no small acquain- 
tance, & I am readye to aduance his praise and commendacion, & 
readier (if I may saye it without offence) than hee that found 
faulte with mee.’”® The fault finder was no other than John 
Stow, who in his Summary of 1570, hinted pointedly that “some- 
body (without any ingenious and plaine Declaration thereof) 
hath published but not without mangeling, maister Halles Booke 
for his owne.’”™ 

It might be contended that if Grafton had written Henry VIII, 
he would have published it under his own name, and not issued 
it as the work of Hall. Strong evidence of Grafton’s authorship 
is adduced by the very fact that when Stow began to accuse him 
of mangling Hall, Grafton defended himself with two distinct 
statements insisting that he did write with his own hand a part of 
Hall’s Chronicle. 


10 Herbert’s Typographical Antiquities, II, 504-5. 

1 Stow’s accusations were directed not against Grafton’s edition of Hall, 
but against Grafton’s Chronicle of 1568-9 in which Grafton had copied from 
Hall. In fairness to Grafton, it should be stated that he did not ‘mangle’ 
his source any more than Stow mangled sources for his own chronicles. More- 
over, much of Hall that Grafton used was, if the theory advanced in this paper 
is true, his own original work, and no one had a better right than he to do what 
he wished with his own. 
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In the same prefaces of 1570 and 1572, answering the charges 
of his rival, Grafton says: “I haue not made Halles Chronicle 
myne own chronicle, although the greatest parte of the same was myne 
owne chronicle, and written with myne own hand.” Also in the 
Catalog of Harleian Mss. 1812, I, 212, no. 367(9), is the description 
of a draught of Grafton’s complaint against John Stow... . 
“Herein Grafton asserts that he composed the greatest parte of 
Halles Chronicle, contenting himselfe with the paynes, yealding unto 
Halle the prayse.... ” The greatest part of Hall’s Chronicle 
can be no other than the reign of Henry VIII, which takes up 
alone over one-third of the entire book. Although Grafton no- 
where specifies his exact share in the chronicle, every evidence bears 
out the truth of his defence. Superficially one might think that 
had Grafton written such a brilliant history, he would not have 
treated his offspring with such early disregard. It must be re- 
membered, however, that Grafton’s Henry VIII has a superior 
value to us, because it satisfies our taste for realism and human 
interest, as well as for unaffected style. In the 16th Century, 
Hall’s reigns with their aristocratic tone and elevated style would 
have been more highly regarded in contrast to Grafton’s plain 
and, what would have been deemed, rude narrative. If we also 
take into consideration that Grafton was a burgher, and Hall a 
gentleman, we may see why Grafton would not be reluctant to 
append his work to that of his high-born friend, and issue the 
whole as Hall’s Chronicle; and why only the persistent and unjust 
charges of his bitter rival would suffice to arouse him twenty 
years later to claim what was due him. 

Another objection might be raised. If Grafton could write a 
history like Henry VIII, why are there no evidences of such genius 
in his other historical publications? The answer is that there are. 
Some weight might first be given to the consideration that Grafton’s 
main business was that of a printer, not that of a man of letters, 
and that he was obliged to hold himself ready at the call of King 
Henry and King Edward to print their proclamations and official 
documents, as well as to supply the trade with bibles, prayer books, 
and chronicles. Under these circumstances he had little time for 
fine writing of the Hall order, and was compelled to resort in the 
many editions of his Abridgements and Manuals of history, as well 
as in his longer Chronicle of 1568,9 to compiling and adapting the 
works already at hand. Wherever his own writing appears, how- 
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ever, it is, as Professor Krapp remarks, “much more mature than 
Fabyan and far less pedantic than Hall.” Bearing no trace ot 
rhetorical tricks, or inkhorn terms, it is justly called by Hearne 
a “masculine” style. The earlier example of Grafton’s narrative, 
identical with that in Henry VIII, is found in his Continuation of 
Hardyng 1543, in which he has already begun to describe the pro- 
cessions of Henry VIII. In order to differentiate these original 
parts from the rest of the Continuation, it is necessary to refer 
again to the manner in which Grafton compiled the narrative. 


V 

From the titles and prefaces of the work, we learn that Grafton 
planned to continue Hardyng’s metrical chronicle “in prose to 
this our tyme,”—‘begynnyng wher John Hardyng left, yt is 
to saie frome the begynnyng of Edward the fourth vnto this present 
thirty & foure yere of our moost redoubted soureign lorde Kyng 
Hery ye eight.” He states frankly that the Continuation is a 
compilation “gathered oute of the most credible and autetique 
wryters,” “oute of diuerse and soundrie authors of most certaine 
knowlage & substanciall credit yt in latin or els in our mother 
toungue haue written of ye affaires of Englande.” It has already 
been shown how Grafton made up this Continuation by welding 
More to Vergil, and then resorting to Vergil again up to the death 
of Henry VII. This was as far as Vergil had written, for not until 
1555 did he issue a second edition with the reign of Henry VIII 
in a xxvii book. The only source available then for the reign of 
Henry VIII was the 1542 edition of Fabyan, which differs from 
earlier issues by the addition of a bald chronicle from the accession 
of Henry up to the year 1541, tabulated year by year after the 
manner of the London Chronicles from which it was probably 
taken. The noteworthy fact, however, is not that Grafton em- 
ployed this brief chronicle, but that he almost immediately inserted 
several descriptive passages of his own, which wholly differ from the 
rest of the text, and which are couched in precisely the same style 
as the Henry VIII in Hall, and are written with identical wealth 
of color and detail. No one who compares the following pas- 
sages from each, or who reads for himself the elaborate processions 
in both chronicles, will deny that they are products of the same 
pen. 
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GRAFTON’S CONTINUATION pp. 590-4." 

And vpon Saturdaie, aboute foure of ye clocke at after noone, the kyng 
came ridyng through Cornehill in moste honourable wise, before whom roade 
the said knightes of the Bathe, in blew lég gounes with hoodds upé their shoul- 
ders, spreade after the manner of masters of arte, and tassalles of white and 
blewe silke fastened vpon one of their shouldres. The duke of Buckyngham 
roade next before the kung, except the mayre of London & certain sergeauntes 
and herauldes; the whiche duke roade in a long goune of nedle woorke right 
costly and riche, & bare a litle white staffe of siluer in his hand, in signe and 
token yt he was high and chief steward of yt feast of coronacion. And the 
said duke had aboute his necke a broade and flat close chein of a new deuise 
not before vsed fret wt precious great rubies and other stones of greate value: 
and ouer the kyng was borne a riche canapie by the foure barones of the foure 
portes, and there folowed seven foloers, wherof the first was trapped in the 


armes of sainct Edwarde, the second . . . & the vii in sondry trappors of 
riche cloth of gold wt costely deuices. . . . And when ye copaignie was thus 
wt all honoure passed . . . came the quene sittyng in a horsse litter alone, 


clothed in a riche mantell of tissue, in her heare, wt a circulet of silke, golde, 
and perle, aboute her head. But whé her grace was a litle passed the signe of 
the cardinalls hat in Cornehill, suche a sodein showre there came, & fell wt such 
force & thicknesse, yt the canapy borne ouer was not sufficient to defend her 
fro wetyng of her matell & furre of powderd ermines wtin yesame, but yt she 
was fain to be coueightd under the houell of the drapers stalles till ye shower 
were ouer passed, whiche was not long and then she passed her waie . . . (p. 
592). And, after all the forsaid chariottes & gentlewome, came ridyng vpon 
a bushement ccc. of the garde, ye more parte of theim hauyng bowes & arowes, 
and the other hawberdes & other weapos, and ye shall vnderstand yt all the side 
of Cornehill, from sainct Mighelles to the Stockes, was hanged wt greined clothe 
of soundrie colours, as scarlettes, crimosins, sanguines, murries, light & browne, 
& beuties and violetes, and vpon the otherside, all wt riche tapettes & clothes 
of golde, of veluet & of silke in moste richest wise, wheron was dooen no litle 
hurte with the forsaid showre.”’ 


HALL*® 

And the morowe folowing . . . his grace, with the quene departed from 
the Tower, through the citie of London, agaynst whose coming the streates 
where his grace should passe were hanged with Tapestrie and clothe of Arras. 
And the greate parte, of the Southe side of Chepe, with clothe of gold, and some 
parte of Cornehill also. And the streates railed and barred, on the one side, 
from ouer agaynst Grace Churche, unto Bredstreate in Chepside, where euery 
occupacion stode, in their liveries in order, beginnyng with base and meane 
occupacions, and so assendyng to the worship full craftes, highest and lastly 
stode the Maior with the alderman. The Goldsmithes stalles onto the ende 
of the Olde Chaunges beeing replenished with Virgins in white, with branches 
of white Waxe, the priests and clerkes, in rich Copes with Crosses and censers 
of siluer, with censyng his grace, and the Quene also as they passed. The 


“& Edited by Ellis, Lon. 1812. 
48 1550 edition, fol. ii ff. of Henry VIII’s reign. 
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features of his body, his goodly personage, his amiable vysage, princely coun- 
tenaunce, with the noble qualities of his royall estate, to euery man knowen 
nedeth no rehersall, consideryng that for lacke of cunnyng, I cannot express 
the giftes of grace and of nature that God hath endowed hym with all yet partly 
to discriue his apparell, it is to be noted his grace ware in his upperst apparell, 
a robe of Crimosyn Veluet, furred with Armyns, his jacket or cote of raised 
gold, the placard embroudered with Diamondes Rubies, Emeraudes, greate 
pearles, and other riche Stones, a greate Baudericke about his necke of greate 
Balasses. The trapper of his Horse. Damask gold with a depe purfell of 
Armyns, his knightes and esquires for his body, in Crimosyn Velvet, and all 
the gentel men, with other of his chappell, and all his officiers and household 
servaunts well appareled in scarlet. 


Annexed to these descriptions is the remainder of Fabyan as 
far as the 31st year of the reign where Grafton ends his Continua- 
tion with a glowing tribute to the King. This conclusion was 
written in 1543. From these detailed passages of description, 
it is clear that by that date Grafton had already described some 
of the splendors of his king, and the following passages seem to 
show that he was waiting only for leisure to narrate the entire 
reign. In the midst of the brilliant accounts, he interrupts him- 
self again and again to complain of the lack of space and time that 
prevent him from telling all that he wishes. It is as though his 
memory were overflowing with a riot of color and detail. Only 
with reluctance does he forego his evident pleasure in describing 
ceremonies, and return to Fabyan. 

(p. 595) “in sundry pageants and goodly deuices, whyche here I wyll ouerpasse, 
for as much as the day folowyng they ferre exceded; wherof the declaration wyll 
aske a long leysoure.” 

(p. 595) “But if I should here reherse the straunge and costly apparell which 
the fore ryders were clothed in with theyr ryche trapper and other deuyses 
I shoulde here make a long tariynge.” 

(p. 600) “after these royall justes, was made a solmpne and sumpteous banket, 
the order of whiche I ouerpasse because it would bee too long to reherce.” 


We may conclude, therefore, that from 1543 up to 1548 while 
Hall was busy compiling and dressing up the reign of Henry VII, 
Grafton was equally busy writing the history of Henry VIII 
which he had begun in 1543 only to postpone. Henry VIII died 
on January 28, 1547, and Edward VI was crowned on February 
20th. By this date Hall had nearly completed his part of the 
chronicle, for before his own death later in the year he had written 
the title and the aureate dedication not to Henry, but to Edward 
VI. He did not live, however, to see his chronicle given to the 
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world. It had to be “brought to lyghte” in the following year, 
1548, by his friend, Richard Grafton, who more generously 
than he realized, “yealded” the undying, if undeserved, honor 
and “prayse” of posterity to Hall by annexing thereto his own 
Henry VIII. 

ROBERT M. SMITH. 


United States Naval Academy. 

















Political Significance of “ Albion Knight” 


THE POLITICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PLAY OF 
ALBION KNIGHT 


It has been generally recognized that the mid-sixteenth century 
play Albion Knight, of which a fragment is extant, was political 
in character.2 Little attempt, however, has been made to throw 
further light upon it, either by fixing more definitely the period 
to which it belongs, or by analyzing the theories of the common- 
wealth which it upholds or satirizes. Collier’ suggested that it 
might be identical with a play acted at Court in 1559, which gave 
such offence to the Queen that the players were commanded to 
leave off, but a careful study of the allusions in the fragment makes 
this suggestion very doubtful. Nevertheless the play seems to 
have a close connection with political affairs in England between 
1559 and 1566; and it is the purpose of this article to bring together 
certain historical facts in order to indicate how they correspond to 
lines and incidents in the play. 

According to Collier, the play was intended as a lesson in state- 
craft to Queen Elizabeth at the beginning of her reign, a lesson 
which she regarded with displeasure. Had such been the author’s 
intention, it is likely that the main character would have been 
Principality, as it frequently was in political moralities from 
Lindsay down; but instead the central figure is Albion, a personi- 
fication of England. If the references made to Principality were 
meant to be censorious, at least they were very discreetly worded. 
The argument in this connection is that Principality is in danger 
of causing harm to the country owing to the machinations of Divi- 
sion and Injury, who attempt to sow strife between him and 
Commonalty. It is difficult to see why the Queen at the beginning 
of her reign should have found this warning objectionable. More- 
over, supposing that this were the case, it is hardly likely that Col- 
well would have printed Albion Knight in the year 1565-6,‘ when 


1 Collier describes it in his History of Dramatic Poetry, Vol. Il, p. 369, and 
prints it in the Shakespeare Society’s Papers I, pp. 55 ff. Also printed by 
the Malone Society, ed. W. W. Greg. Collections I, iii, pp. 231-242. 

* Tucker Brooke, The Tudor Drama, p. 109. 

Camb. Hist. Eng. Lit., V, p. 139. 

Collier & Greg, v. supra. 

3 Collier, Shakespeare Society’s Papers I, p. 55. 

*Arber’s Transcript I, p. 299. 
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the reign was yet new and the various parties in the State were 
striving for power. 

It appears from some of the speeches that comparative peace 
and plenty prevailed in England, and a desire to continue in such 
a state.® But when Elizabeth ascended the throne, persecution 
at home and losses abroad were far from making England a land 
of security. Not until some years later could anyone have com- 
plained, as Injury does,® of the lack of “any enterpryse” in the 
country. By 1566, however, it seems that the country was en- 
joying prosperity. In his closing address to the Second Parlia- 
ment, in 1566, the Speaker expressed gratitude for the benefits 
which England was enjoying—‘ Yet this our Native Country 
he hath blessed, not only with the like, but also with much more 
fruitfulness than any other; of which great and inestimable benefit 
of Gods preferment which appeareth better by the want that others 
have of the same, I am occasioned now to speak, the rather to 
move and stir up our hearts to give most hearty thanks to God 
for the same.’’ This agrees notably with some of Injury’s com- 
plaints in the play. 

In spite of this underlying care for preserving Peace and Plenty, 
the more obvious allusions in Albion Knight are political rather 
than social. The emphasis is laid on the method of making and 
executing laws; the author’s satire is directed against both the 
Parliament and the Administration. 

We are told that Justice is not upheld. However good an 
Act may be for the common weal, if it brings loss to Principality, 
the Lords, Temporal or Spiritual, or the Merchants, it will not 
be put into force. Injury’s business is to see that this injustice 
is kept up. Ll. 133 ff. 

When I agaynst ryght make styffe defence 
That Justyce in his seate may not be enstabled 


Yet mayntenaunce and I wyll kepe the chere. 


Double Device, too, intends to raise the suspicions of the Com- 
mons against Principality by suggesting, Ll. 290 ff.— 
That his lawes indifferently 
Be not used, but maintenaunce and brybary 
Is suffred alone without reformacion. 
$Eg:Ll. ; 
‘Li. 51-! 
7 Simonds D’Ewes, Journals of all the Parliaments during the reign of Queen 


Elizabeth, Ed. 1682, p. 114. 
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It cannot, of course, be said that defects in legal justice were 
peculiar to any period. Nevertheless, this was a special grievance 
during the first years of Elizabeth’s reign. Thus Camden mentions 
the difficulty of putting into operation the early statutes concern- 
ing religion, because the justices themselves were Catholics,’ 
The Council of 1565, he tells us, desired to grant “unto the Bishops 
more ample authority to exercise the Ecclesiastical Laws, against 
that Scare-crow of the Praemunire which the Lawyers cast in their 
way . . . and by compelling the Judges of the Land (which were 
almost all of them Papists) to acknowledge the Queen’s Supre- 
macy by Oath.’® Inasmuch as many Merchant Laws were passed 
during these years, it is reasonable to suppose that attempts would 
be made to evade their restrictions, especially at first.° There 
was a growing feeling against the officers of the Queen’s Household 
and the Government, which crystallised in laws limiting their 
power. Whether their former power was contrary to law or not is 
not easy to say. Some of the Bills passed in the Parliament of 
1566 throw an interesting light on the administration of justice. 
One notes for example:— 

A Bill for the execution of certain statutes, and for the reforma- 
tion of certain disorders used in the law. 

A Bill for execution of Penal Laws. 

A Bill to avoid delays upon verdicts and demurrers in law. 

A Bill to avoid long delays in civil and marine causes.” 
Still more striking are passages from the Lord Keeper’s speeches 
at the end of Parliamentary Sessions. 
At the close of the First Parliament in 1559— 
“For the second [i.e. Administration of Justice] you are to provide, 
that all Embracers, Maintainers and Champerties, which be utter 
Enemies to the due Execution of Justice between Subject and Sub- 
ject, be neither committed by any of you, nor (as near as you can) 
be suffered to be committed by any other. . . . Is it not (trow 
you) a monstrous disguising to have a Justicer a maintainer, to 
have him that should by his Oath and Duty set forth Justice and 
right aginst his Oath and Duty to offer injury and wrong; . . . by 
leading and swaying of Juries according to his Will, acquitting 


* Camden, History of the Princess Elisabeth, Ed. 1688, p. 76. 
* Ibid., pp. 76-77. 

10 E.g. see D’Ewes, pp. 68-73, in the Parliament of 1562-3. 
“1 D’Ewes, pp. 99, 110, 128, 129 respectively. 
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some for Gain, enditing others for Malice... . ”” This injunc- 
tion speaks definitely of the evil itself, and of the means by which 
it flourished. As in the play, maintenance and bribery were the 
prominent means of corruption. The references to this injustice 
were vaguer at the close of the sessions of the Second Parliament, 
in 1563" and 1566.% The tone of the Lord Keeper’s addresses, 
however, and the laws which it was found necessary to enact, 
prove sufficiently that the evil had not ceased to exist. 

In the play Injury tells Albion that this difference between the 
law as made and as executed brought “universall derysion” upon 
him, so that he was regarded as “‘ half a man and half a wild goose.” 
The saying of the Guises in 1563 is not quite parallel—* Neither 
was there any confiding in the Authority of a Parliament; for in 
England, what one Parliament established, another repealed,’’” 
since this refers to the making rather than to the carrying out of 
laws. It is well-known, however, that at that time English sen- 
timent was particularly sensitive to opinion. The loss of Calais 
was still felt keenly. When peace was made with France in 1559, 
we are told that it “was ill taken by the people, as dishonourable 


to the English for the Loss of Calice, and not restoring thereof.’ 
It is not taking too great liberties, perhaps, to give a general sig- 
nificance to Injury’s words here, rather than to insist on their 
context and refer them only to the matter of the execution of the 


law. 

The references to legislation which one finds in the play afford 
no evidence that the author wrote against the power of Parliament 
as such. Injury describes the members as “babbling,” and seems 
to satirise their debates in lines 233 ff. when he says that he will 
so act, 

That the poore comons is in altercation 
Of this matter and wote not what to say. 


What the author is concerned about is not so much the wisdom of 
Parliament as the importance of concord between it and Princi- 


2 Jbid., p. 34. 

13 Tbid., p. 75. 

“4 Tbid., p. 116. Cf. also p. 152, where the Address at the close of the 
Parliament of 1571 shows that the difficulty continued. 

% Camden, op cit., p. 68. 

1% Tbid., p. 25. 
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pality. This is in danger for Division plans to send his spy “Double 
Device” to say to Principality:—LI. 275 ff. 
That the commons’ hartes do aryse 
Against him, when that he doth aske 
In tyme of neede, our money for taske, 
and to inform the Commons that Principality rebels against equity, 
and thinks more of himself than of the Common-weale. He is care- 
less of their defence by sea and land, so that “thieves and murders” 
are permitted. Laws are overcome by bribery and maintenance. 
As a result, the Commons will not know whether to grant the 
money or not. In addition, Division must warn Albion that 
Principality :—LI. 366 ff. 
in no wyse 
His will with equytie will graunt to exercyse 
But that the law shuld be but after his lyking 
And euery wryt after his entytelyng 
And that his will who ever lyst to stryfe 
Shuld be the best part for hys prerogatyfe. 
It has been shown already that “bribery and maintenance” were 
popular grievances of the period. The other causes of dissension, 
supply, defence and royal prerogative, were first felt in 1563, and 
became critical in the second session of that Parliament, 1565-6. 
Need was felt of strengthening the Navy and Garrisons in 1558, 
but there seems to have been absolute agreement upon it. At the 
beginning of the Session the Lord Keeper addressed the Houses 
on the Queen’s graciousness in consulting with them on any matter 
of weight before making any Resolutions.” At the end of the 
Session, they were praised for the grave consideration which they 
had given to the disputable matters.'® 
But if there was no tension in the First Parliament, the Second 
was by no means quiescent. The Crown’s power to grant Patents 
was challenged by the passing of various Bills to confirm the patents 
which the Queen had granted. In his address at the close of 
Parliament, the Speaker referred to this—“ Although there be for 
the Prince provided [in our Common Law] many Princely Pre- 
rogatives and Royalties, yet it is not such, as the Prince can take 
money, or other things, or do as he will at his own pleasure with- 
out order; but quietly to suffer his Subjects to enjoy their own 


17 D’Ewes, op cit., pp. 11-12. 
8 Tbid., p. 32. 
19 Tbid., pp. 125, 128, 131. 
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without wrongful oppression, wherein other Princes by their Liber- 
ty do take as pleaseth them.””’ The Queen’s reply through the 
Lord Keeper was sharp, and a little more definitely parallels the 
play- “Politick Orders be Rules of all good Acts, and touching 
those that you have made to the over-throwing of good Laws, 
they deserve reproof as well as the others deserve praise; in which 


like case you err, in bringing her Majesties Prerogative in question, 
and for that thing, wherein she meant not to hurt any of your 
Liberties. And again, the grant of her Letters Patents in question 
is not a little marvail, for that therein you find fault; which is now 
no new devised thing, but such as afore this time hath been used 
and put in practice.” 

The question of Supply came up more frequently, though not 
more specifically, than that of Prerogative. During the session 
of 1562-3, members began to be restive concerning the matter of 
the Queen’s Marriage and the Succession to the throne. A peti- 
tion was sent to the Queen. Her vaguely-worded answer was 
temporarily satisfactory. During the second session the subject 
was revived. It was decided then that the motion concerning the 
Succession and the vote of Subsidy should “proceed together.” 
Both seem to have caused much discussion. On the 18th of Octo- 
ber “A Motion was made by Mr. Molineux, for the reviving of the 
Suit touching the Declaration of a Successor, in case her Majesty 
should die without Issue of her own Body: and that the said busi- 
ness touching the Declaration of the Successor, and the Subsidy 
Bill might proceed together, which Motion was very well approved 
by the greater part of the said House. ....”™ Cecil and Knolles 
tried to divert the discussion, but without avail, and it seems that 
the motion of the Succession and the Subsidy with an ominous 
extra third of the Rate went through the House at the same time. 
The question of “liberties and privileges of the House” was men- 
tioned when the Queen sent her commands to the House to proceed 
no further in its suit. The storm calmed when, some days later, 
she remitted the extra third that had been voted. D’Ewes’s note 
on this incident, however, is instructive—“That here her Majes- 
ty (as is very probable) did remit this third and extraordinary pay- 
ment of the Subsidy the more yet to withdraw them from the further 

20 Thid., p. 115. 


"% Tbid., pp. 115-116. 
2 Ibid., pp. 124 ff. 
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prosecution of that great business touching the Declaration of a 
Successor, (mentioned at large on Monday, the 25th day of this 
instant November foregoing) in which those of the House of Com- 
mons had proceeded with great violence: and that her Majesty 
had this intent in remitting the said third payment, is the more 
apparent, because it had been formerly given by the said Commons, 
thereby the rather to induce her Majesty to the said Declaration 
of a Successor.” In the Speaker’s address to the Crown at the 
close of Parliament, the grant of Subsidy is again linked with ser- 
vices from her Majesty. The Speaker regrets that the Queen would 
not accept the extra “third,” and proceeds to explain that the Sub- 
sidy is granted in the way of Policy for their defence, and of duty, 
as an honest return for the benefits conferred by her Majesty. He 
ends with “thanks to God, for that your Highness hath signified 
your pleasure of your inclination to Marriage . . . which is done 
for our safeguard.’”™ {Italics are mine.] 

It is necessary to notice here that the Delay of the Subsidy was, 
in fact, associated with the matter of the Succession, whereas 
in the play it was associated with the removal of grievances. Not 
until 1571 was it definitely proposed that no Supply should be 
voted until the Queen should remove stated wrongs from which 
the country was suffering. But this is after all not a real discrepancy. 

In the first place, the Succession movement was always inspired 
by a fear of the dangers which would follow were the Queen to 
die without an heir. Thus D’Ewes quotes from the Commons’ 
petition of 1562—“They cannot, I say, but acknowledge your 
Majesty hath most graciously considered the great dangers, the 
unspeakable miseries of Civil Wars, the perillous and intermingling 
of Foreign Princes with seditious, ambitious, and factious Subjects 
at home, the waste of noble Houses, the slaughter of People, sub- 
versions of Towns, intermission of all things pertaining to the 
maintenance of the Realm, unsurety of all mens Possessions, 
Lives and Estates, daily interchange of Attainders and Treasons. 
All these mischiefs, and infinite other, most likely and evident, 
if your Majesty should be taken from us, without known Heir.’™ 
The safety of the realm and Succession were linked together; both 
matters were connected with the opinion of the Commons that— 

*% Tbid., p. 131. Also Camden, op cit., pp. 85-6. 


* Ibid., p. 115. 
* Ibid., p. 81 ff. 
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they ought not to pay 
To pryncypalytie theyre duety of very desarte 
Except lyke duetie be mynistred on hys parte. 
Secondly, it is very likely that the Subsidies may have been more 
closely scrutinised than we are aware of, and that improvements 
in government were expected. 

Particular mention is made in the play of the lack of defence 
by sea and by land. This was a matter of moment during Eliza- 
beth’s reign. In the first Parliament, the Ministers pointed to 
the necessity of being careful in executing Justice against rioters 
and all who create uproar, of making laws against those private 
men who practised things contrary to the Commonwealth of the 
realm.** Each of the early Parliaments legislated against vaga- 
bonds. In these ways, an attempt was made to give quiet and 
security on land. The safety of the sea was a matter of equal 
concern. There are references to the need for it before Eliza- 
beth’s time. John Bale in his Vocacyon relates that a ship of 
Lynne and a ship of Totnes were captured by a Flemish boat in 
one day.” That was during the early part of Mary’s reign. Her 
successor aimed at maintaining a powerful navy and garrisons on 
the seacoasts The Address of 1558** enumerates rather fully 
the particular defences that were needed. Yet there was no 
immediate protection on the seas. In 1561, Camden*® tells us 
that English Merchants’ ships were taken on the coast of Britain. 
In 1563* “the Spaniard’s conceived anger he openly discovered 
—by laying hands on certain English Merchants Ships in the Ha- 
vens of Boetica (now called Andalusia) for that the English in 
pursuing the French, had taken certain Ships of the Spaniards.” 
In the Parliament of 1563, there seems to have been some debate 
concerning the Bill for increasing the Navy," though no record 
of criticism is preserved. At the end of the session we are told— 
“The Estates, congratulating the Happiness of the Times, granted 
unto the Queen, for Religion reformed, Peace restored, England 
with Scotland freed from the Foreign Enemy, Money refined, 


* Ibid., p. 12, 33. 

27 Harleian Miscellany I, p. 355. 

28 D’Ewes, op. cit., p. 13. 

*9Camden, op. cit., p. 54. 

3° Tbid., p. 69. 

3 D’Ewes, op. cit., pp. 86, 87. (March 2nd, 9th and 11th.) 
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the Navy renewed, warlike Munition by sea and land provided, 
and for the laudable Enterprize in France for the securing of 
England and of the young king of France, and the recovering of 
Calice, (they granted, I say) the Ecclesiastical men one Subsidy, 
and the Laity another, with two Fifteens and Tenths.’* Thus 
in 1563 we find money granted as the price of specified things 
done for the country. It would be but a step from this to a re- 
fusal to grant a subsidy because certain things had not been done. 
Moreover, in 1566 the Ministers were careful to remind the House of 
the Queen’s “late great and extraordinary expences, to proportion 
out some supply accordingly.’™ 

This care to show that the Supplies were used for ensuring 
the safety of the country makes us remember that ordinary people 
would be more concerned with peace and prosperity than with 
the question of an heir to the throne. Though there is no record 
to show that the subsidy was used as a weapon to secure effective 
defences, it is clear that it could be so used. To some extent such 
pressure was used in the case of the Succession. That it could 
be made heavier is shown by the letters of Guzman de Silva, the 
Spanish Ambassador. He is writing of the bill for legalising the 
new Bishops’ Orders, which had passed the Commons, but dis- 
cussion of which had been prohibited in the Lords. “She [Eliza- 
beth] would be glad if anyone would stand up in Parliament, and 
oppose these religious innovations, as she feared that if they were 
passed, such pressure would be brought to bear upon her that she 
could not refuse her assent. This is so, for although they have 
voted the supplies, they have not yet presented them to the Queen, 
with the intention of making her first consent to what they want, 
and although the Commons have passed the Subsidy, the House 
of Lords has not done so. It is true she has no reason to doubt 
them (the Lords), and they are delaying for the purpose that I 
have mentioned.” Later he wrote of the Queen’s forbidding 
the debate in the Lords, and finally the postponement of the 
closing of Parliament—“The cause of the delay was that the 
members of the Commons being offended at the Queen’s forbidding 
the discussion in the Upper House of the proposals which they had 
adopted respecting religious innovations, they refused to agree 


* Camden, op. cit., p. 63 f. 
*% D’Ewes, op. cit. p. 124. Cf. also the Speaker’s Address at the close 
of this Parliament, p. 273 supra, D’Ewes, p. 115. 
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to the continuation of certain laws necessary for the good govern- 
ment of the kingdom, which it appears are not perpetual, but have 
to be renewed from Parliament to Parliament.’™ 


Perhaps one must not take too seriously the suggestion in 
the play that Principality worked for his own ends. On the other 
hand, as early as 1562, Purveyors’ Commissions were considered 
a grievance, and were revoked, both for the Garrison of Berwick 
and for the Royal Household.® A large proportion of the supplies, 
it may be noted, was assigned to the expenses of the Queen’s 
Household.” 

The fragment of the play is too incomplete to tell us whether 
the devices of Division, Injury and the spy were successful against 
Principality and Commonalty. Historically the strife was un- 
mistakable, as appears from passages already quoted from the 
Lord Keeper’s Addresses. The Queen’s own Address in 1566 
is still sharper, though more general in tone—“I have in this 
Assembly found so much dissimulation, where I always professed 
plainness, that I marvail thereat, yea two Faces under one Hood, 
and the Body rotten, being covered with two Vizors, Succession 
and Liberty, which they determined must be either presently 
granted, denied or deferred. In granting whereof, they had their 
desires, and denying or deferring thereof (those things being 
so plaudable, as indeed to all men they are) they thought to 
work me that mischief, which never Foreign Enemy could bring 
to pass, which is the hatred of my Commons. But alas they 
began to pierce the Vessel before the Wine was fined, and began 
a thing not foreseeing the end, how by this means I have seen 
my well-willers from mine Enemies and can as me seemeth, very 
well divide the House into four. . . . ”8? The general sentiment 
of Albion Knight is almost identical with that of this address. 

Division plans to aggravate the strife in the country by sending 
Old Debate to cause a wrangle between the Lords Temporal and 
the Lords Spiritual. The Lords Temporal were to be informed— 


* Calendar of Spanish Papers, 1558-67, pp. 604-7. 
% Camden, op. cit., p. 57. 
Purveyance had become a heavy grievance by 1571. V. D’Ewes, op. 
cit., pp. 158-9. 
* D)’Ewes, op. cit., p. 89. 
%7 Tbid., pp. 116-117. Cf. Camden, op. cit., p. 86. 
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That the spyrytuall men wolde rule all 

And say it were shame to them by the rood 
That ben descended from the noble blood 
To suffre any other of such powre to bee 

To haue the gouernaunce about principalytie 
Sythen they inheritoures are borne to bee 

Of the hye counsell by blood and dygnytie. 


The Lords Spiritual should be told— 


that god of his hye great grace 
To them hath geuen good fortune and space 
By lerning sadnes and grauitie 


That they ought by reason to rule thys land 
Because the power of temporaltie 
Hath no knowledge in conning perdie. . . . 
Division hopes that 
This gere will worke after my fantasye 
To make of an old grudge a new frenesie. 

It is to be noted that allusion is not made here to religious 
controversy except perhaps in the words “old grudge,” but to 
a dispute for predominance. But little evidence of such bickering 
is to be gained from the records of the time. D’Ewes relates that 
in the Parliament of 1558-9, the Spiritual Lords showed great 
obstinacy in voting continually against Protestant Bills, even 
when they had no hope of seeing them collapse.** The Queen’s 
frustration of the attempt to pass certain religious Bills in 1556 
has already been noted. Da Silva regarded the outcome as a 
victory by the Queen with the help of her temporal peers over 
a Protestant House of Commons and a Protestant episcopate.** 
Either of these incidents might have appeared to a politician- 
dramatist as a wrangle between the Spiritual and the Temporal 
Estates, but their relation to the lines quoted is too vague to be 
satisfactory commentary. Perhaps a key to some of the lines 
is to be found in the doings of the Parliament of 1562. The Com- 


%* D’Ewes, op. cit., pp. 18-19:—Bill for the Restitution and Annexation 
of First Fruits and Tithes, and a Bill adding Provisoes to it; p. 28:—The Bill 
for the Supremacy of the Crown over the Church, and the Uniformity of Com- 
mon Prayer and Church Services. 

%'V. p. 275 £. supra; Cal. Span. Papers, 1558-67, pp. 604-6; Calendar of State 
Papers, Domestic, 1547-80, p. 284. D’Ewes (pp. 132-3) makes no mention 
of this struggle. 
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mons seem to have refused to pass a Bill prepared by Convocation.” 
In addition, there was opposition to the Bill of Supremacy, which 
made treason the refusal of the oath for the second time. In the 
debate in the Lords, Lord Montague argued that the bishops ought 
not to have any part in making the law, because of their partisan- 
ship. Their business was to decide on doctrine and to excom- 
municate those who followed the false. It belonged to the secular 
judges to award the temporal penalties. They would act “ac- 
cording to the necessity of the commonwealth, for peace and 
quietness of the same.” The speech ends with an exhortation 
to the Spiritual Lords, who do not “endanger their lives and 
goods, if any war should happen within the realm or with their 
neighbours,”’ not to be led away by self-seeking men who “look 
to wax mighty and of power by confiscation, spoil and ruin of the 
houses of noble and ancient men.’ The correspondence between 
this and the play is not direct, but in both cases the Temporal 
Lords are jealous of their own power, and mindful of their nobility 
and ancient order. 

The other side, the bishop’s opinion of the functions of the peer, 
was given in the House of Lords during the discussion on the Bill 
of the Liturgy in 1559. The Bishop of Chester, after explaining 
that he did not desire to “speak in derogation of Parliament, 
which is of great strengthe in matters whereunto it extendeth,”’ 
went on to say that it ought not to meddle with matters of re- 
ligion. The reasons which he gave were twofold:—‘ Parteley 
for the certeintye which ought to be in our faith and religion, and 
the uncerteyntie of the statutes and actes of parliaments. 

And partelye for that the parliament consisteth for the moste 
parte of noblemen of this realme, and certeyn of the commons, 
beyinge laye and temporall men: which although they be bothe 
of good wisdom and learninge, yet not so studied nor exercised 
in the scriptures, and the holie doctors and practysses of the 
churche, as to be competent judges in suche matters. Neyther 
dothe it apperteine to their vocation. ... ”* ‘The Bishop’s 
secoud reason is precisely the same as the argument which Olde 
Debate was to use in the play. The only difference is that the 


‘© Strype, Annals of the Reformation, Ed. 1 

“ Thid., I, p. 298. 

® Tbid., I, Appendix X, p. 28. (Quoted in a different form by Selbie, 
Nonconformity, p. 27.) 
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Bishop limits the peers’ lack of “lerning sadness and grauitie” 
to spiritual matters. 

The above parallels between the play of Albion Knight and 
historical incidents extend over the years 1559-1566. The ques- 
tion of mal-administration of justice was prominent during the 
first year of the reign, but it remained as a matter of some concern 
through and beyond the period. The more important causes of 
friction between Queen and Parliament were not active*until 
1562; they grew in intensity during the following years. The 
references to Spirituality and Temporality are more indefinite, 
and the parallels quoted from speeches made in 1559 and 1563 
cannot be said to be more than suggestive. The more significant 
analogies are connected with the Second Parliament, the years 
1562-1566. One may infer that the play was written during that 
time, that is to say immediately before the date of its printing. 


Albion Knight throws somewhat interesting light on the growth 
of the democratic temper, of which we have but sporadic indications 
in the records of these early years of Elizabeth. One wishes 
that one had the whole play, in order to see how Albion eventually 
overcomes the difficulties that beset him. But even the fragment 
is sufficient to indicate that the author believed strongly in Queen, 
Bishops, Lords, and Commons, and only desired that they might 
work together in unity for good government, peace and prosperity. 
It is far from being a “court” play, though one can imagine Sir 
William Cecil approving of it when Paul Wentworth, burgess, 
became refractory in the House of Commons. 

Of the author as a dramatist, there is little to be said. He 
took the political morality as it had come down from Lindsay. 
He introduced one significant change in making Albion or England 
the central character, and making Principality subservient to it. 
For the rest, we have the usual incidents—the advice to Albion 
to waste his goods in mirth and prodigality; the rollicking of the 
evil characters; and the use of disguise. It is interesting to note 
that the manner of the disguising is different from the ordinary 
type. Injury comes on the stage already disguised as Manhood; 
his meeting with Division later is closely akin to the meeting of 
Tll-Will and Shrewd-Wit in Health and Wealth. The manner of 


* Bale had personified England before in Kyng Johan, of course. Albion 
Knight is the first example of it in a morality. 
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the entrance song of Division, and Injury’s pretence at first of 
having become united with the good characters are closely similar. 
Both these plays have the same belief in the good of wealth and 
ease for the commonwealth, and the same desire for order and 
peace. Its Parliamentary atmosphere is the trait which distin- 
guishes Albion Knight from other secular moralities. 


GWEN ANN JONES. 


University of Minnesota. 

















Burns and the Popular Ballads 


NOTES ON BURNS AND THE POPULAR BALLADS 


Burns lived during a period of wide-spread and enthusiastic 
ballad collecting. Percy’s Reliques was the first of a series of 
important works that appeared during his life; four years after 
the Reliques, in 1769, came Herd’s first collection, and in 1776 
his second, in two volumes. Pinkerton’s less valuable work 
appeared in 1781 and 1783; Ritson added to the list in 1783 and 
1784; in the latter year came Caw’s Poetical Museum, and between 
1790 and 1795 five more collections edited by Ritson. Johnson’s 
The Scots Musical Museum appeared in six volumes between 1787 
and 1803, Burns himself being virtually sole editor of II, III, and 
IV, and having a considerable share in V.' All of these works 
contained texts of the popular ballads. 

That Burns himself was acquainted with the ballads his own 
words make certain. Indeed, had he known none of the collections 
just referred to, he could hardly have escaped the many chap- 
book and garland texts which were in circulation, nor have stopped 
his ears against the ballads that were still current in oral tradition. 
Without leaving his cottage walls he had one source of information 
in his wife: “Mrs. Burns,” he writes in 1788, “ .. . scarcely 
ever in her life, except the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, and the Psalms of David in metre, spent five minutes to- 
gether on either prose or verse. I must except from this last a 
certain late publication of Scots poems, which she has perused 
very devoutly; and all the ballads in the country.” Moreover, 
Burns has left explicit record of his acquaintance with several of 
the collections listed above. For instance, “The ballad on Queen 
Mary was begun while I was busy with Percy’s ‘Reliques of Eng- 
lish Poetry.’”* Again, “The old ballad, ‘I wish I were where 
Helen lies,’ is silly to contemptibility. My alteration of it, in 
Johnson’s, is not much better. Mr. Pinkerton, in his, what he 


! Bibliographical information concerning these works is easily accessible 
in Child’s “Sources of the Texts,” English and Scottish Popular Ballads, V, 
pp. 397 ff. 

* Burns to Miss Chalmers, 16 Sept. 1788; The Works of Robert Burns, ed. 
Wm. Scott Douglas; V, p. 157. The “late publication” was probably volume 
Il of the Museum. 


* Burns to Dr. Moore, 27 February 1791; Scott Douglas V, p. 349. 
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calls, ancient ballads (many of them notorious, though beautiful 
enough forgeries) has the best set. It is full of his own interpo- 
lations—but no matter.”* That he knew Herd’s collections, and 
in addition had access to Herd’s MSS, the editors of the Centenary 
Burns make quite certain.5 A casual reference like the following 
is not without interest in this connection: “‘I remember a stanza 
in an old Scottish ballad, which, notwithstanding its rude sim- 
plicity, speaks feelingly to the heart: 
‘Little did my mother think, 
That day she cradled me, 
What land I was to travel in, 
Or what death I should die.’ 

Old Scottish songs are, you know, a favorite study and pursuit of 
mine.’® The following sentence is more significant, because it 
indicates that despite his habitual use of the word “ballad” to 
indicate almost any brief verse that could be sung, Burns did 
distinguish between the narrative poem to which the term might 
properly be applied, and the lyric which was merely a lyric: “ You 
must, when all is over, have a number of ballads properly so called: 
‘Gil Morice,’ “‘Tranent Muir,’ ‘Macpherson’s Farewell,’ “Battle 
of Sheriff-Muir,’ or ‘We Ran and They Ran,’ . . . ‘Hardiknute,’ 
‘Barbara Allen.’ ’’’? Since Burns’s notes in the interleaved copy 
of the Scots Musical Museum have been accurately transcribed 


and published,* more definite evidence of his acquaintance with 
the traditional ballads has been accessible. And that he himself 
had a share in the ballad collecting which was then general, is proved 
by the number of versions that found their way through his hands 
to various editors, and eventually into Child’s edition. The list 


‘Burns to George Thomson, July 1793; The Works of Robert Burns, Globe 
edition, 532. The ballad referred to, ‘Fair Helen of Kirkconnel Lea,” is not 
a traditional ballad. See The Minstresly of the Scottish Border, ed. T. F. Hen- 
derson; III, p. 114. 

5 The Poetry of Robert Burns, ed. W. E. Henley and T. F. Henderson; III, 
p. 296. Hereafter referred to as “the Centenary,” or ““C.B.” 

* Burns to Mrs. Dunlop, 25 Jan. 1790; Scott Douglas, V, p. 285. The 
ballad is “‘Mary Hamilton,” Child 173-R. 

7 Burns to Thomson, Sept. 1793; Globe, 536. Of the ballads mentioned 
only the first and last are genuine traditional ballads (Child, 83 and 84). 

® Notes on Scottish Song by Robert Burns, ed. J. C. Dick, London, 1908. 
See for instance Burns’s comments on “The Lass of Lochryan” (Child 76) p. 2; 
“Gil Morice” (83) p. 41; ““Hughie Graham” (191) p. 53; “‘Lord Ronald my 
Son” (12) p. 56. 
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is comparatively large: “Lord Randal” (Child 12-F); “Sheath 
and Knife” (16-C); “The Cruel Mother” (20-B); “Tam Lin” 
(39-A); “Gude Wallace” (157-C); “Mary Hamilton” (173-R); 
“Hughie Graham” (191-B); “The Lochmaben Harper” (192-Ab); 
“Geordie” (209-A); “The Duke of Athole’s Nurse” (212-A); 
“The Braes of Yarrow” (214-P); “Rare Willie Drowned in Yar- 
row” (215-Ba); “Katherine Jaffray” (221-Ab); “Rob Roy” 
(225-G); “The Rantin Laddie” (240-Aa); “Get up and Bar the 
Door” (275-C).° 

That Burns knew a large number of the popular ballads is 
obvious. In the notes that follow I have pointed out some in- 
stances where these ballads seem to have influenced his verse.'® 


A. PopuLarR BALLADS RE-TOLD BY BURNS 


1. “Lord Gregory” (C.B. III, p. 220) is a re-vamping of 
“The Lass of Roch Royal” (Child 76). (Cited in C.B. II, p. 455; 
see also Angellier, Robert Burns, Paris, 1893, I, p. 21.) 


2. “Kellyburn Braes” (C.B. III, p. 129) is Burns’s version 
of “The Farmer’s Curst Wife” (Child 278). (Cited C.B. ITI, 
p. 392) Burns’s refrain is suggestive of those of “The Cruel Brother 
(Child 11-A), “Leesome Brand” (15-B), “Sheath and Knife” 
(16-A) “The Cruel Mother” (20-B), and others of the same class. 


B. ImITATIONS OF BALLAD ForMS AND METHODS 


1. “The Five Carlins” .(C.B. I, p. 177), though a political 
song, is to the tune of “Chevy Chase” (Child 162-B), and is in 


* Child’s headnotes to the various texts, and the notes in the Musical 
Museum, ed. 1853, give the details of Burns’s connection with the ballads listed. 
Dick, in The Songs of Robert Burns, London, 1903, 496, says that Burns con- 
tributed a version of ‘Hind Horn” to Motherwell, but leaves the statement un- 
substantiated. 


‘© Burns does not seem to have drawn any line between the genuine tradi- 
tional ballads and those which, like “‘Sheriff-Muir,” for example, were of re- 
spectable antiquity, but the work of known individuals. He was, of course, 
ignorant of the controversial possibilities that the theory of communal composi- 
tion was before long to open to scholars, and like Sir Walter, considered the 
ballads to be the work of individuals: ‘‘There is a noble sublimity,”’ he writes, 
‘“‘a heart-melting tenderness, in some of the ancient ballads, which show them 
to be the work of a master hand.” (Commonplace Book, Sept., 1784; Globe, 
297.) For the purposes of this study, however, I have limited myself to those 
ballads which Child included in his edition. 
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some minor details of phraseology reminiscent of stock ballad 
expressions." 

2. “John Barleycorn” (C.B. I, p. 243), which Burns calls “a 
ballad,” is in the “Chevy Chase” stanza, and makes use of some 
snatches of ballad phraseology. 

3. “Grim Grizzel” (C.B. II, p. 459) was undoubtedly written 
in jovial imitation of the ballads. The stanza is that of “Chevy 
Chase”’; there are suggestions of the characteristic incremental 
repetition, and a good many echoes of ballad phraseology. 

4, “Elegy on Willie Nicol’s Mare” (C.B. II, p. 223) shows 
what might be considered a reminiscence of incremental repetition 
in the use of the first line of stanza I to form the first line of each 
of the following stanzas: but the point should not be pressed. 

5. “The Fete Champetre” (C.B. II, p. 174) shows distinct 
traces of ballad influence in the first stanza, where the entire form 
of the stanza—‘O, wha will to,” etc.,—is almost certainly con- 
scious ballad imitation. There is nothing in the Jacobite song 
“ Killiecrankie,”” which furnished Burns with his tune, at all 
parallel with these opening lines. 


C. EcHorEs oF BALLAD PHRASEOLOGY 


1. “The Duchess of Gordon’s Reel Dancing” (C.B. II, p. 61) 
SF 
“*She kiltit up her kirtle weel.”’ 
With this cf. “Tam Lin” (39-A) st. 3: 
“Janet has kilted her green kirtle.” 
(The A-text of the ballad was communicated by Burns to the 
Museum.) See also “Hind Etin” (41-B), st. 2. The expression 
is a ballad commonplace. 
2. “Highland Harry” (C.B. III, p. 42), st. 2, 1. 1: 


“*When a’ the lave gae to their bed.” 


The expression derives ultimately from the commonplace “ When 
bells were rung and mass was sung, And a’ folk bound to bed.” 


" Ritter, Quellenstudien zu Robert Burns, Berlin, 1901, p. 240, notes: “Zu- 
weilen verwendet Burns auch stereotype Balladenwendungen in bewusst 
komischer Absicht; so ‘Might nae man him withstand’ in The Five Carlins; 
‘Ere to-fa’ 0’ the night’ in John Busby’s Lamentations; ‘He looked east he looked 
west,’ ‘Now wae betide thee . . . An ill death may ye die’ (Grim Grizzel); 
‘O haud your tongue,’ . . . etc., (The Deuks Dang O’er My Daddie; vgl. auch 
Gat Ye Me), ‘Ah! little kend,’ etc. (Tam o’ Shanter;).” 
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(Cited Ritter, 208) The same may be said of the line in “The 
Last Braw Bridal”: “The bells they rang and the carlins sang.” 
3. “John Anderson, My Jo” (C.B. III, p. 63) 1.4: 
“Your bonie brow was brent.” 
With this cf. “Lady Elspat” (247) st. 1: 
“How brent is your brow.” 
4. “The Rantin Dog” (C.B. III, p. 70) 1. 1: 
“O, wha my baby clouts will buy?” 
With this cf. “Fair Annie” (68-E) st. 1: 
“O wha will bake my bridal bread, 
And brew my bridal ale?” 
Cf. also “The Lass of Roch Royal” (76-A) st. 18: 
“'O wha will show my bony foot.” (Cited Ritter p. 131). 
Passages of a similar nature occur in many of the ballads. 
5.“ My Hoggie” (C.B. III, p. 14) 1. 13: 
“When day did daw, and cocks did craw.” 
With this cf. “The Wife of Usher’s Well” (79-A) st. 11: 
“The cock doth craw, the day doth daw.” 
6. “The Bonie Lad that’s Far Awa’”’ (C.B. III, p. 94) 1. 4: 
“'O’er the hills and far awa.” 
The line derives ultimately from “The Elfin Knight” (2-A). But 
the expression, in various adaptations, is found in a large group 
of songs which were nearer to Burns’s song than was the ballad. 
See C.B. III, pp. 369 ff.; also Ritter p. 184. 
7. “Lady Mary Ann” (C.B. III, p. 126)st. 1: 
‘'O Lady Mary Ann looks o’er the castle wa’, 
She saw three bonie boys playing at the ba’, 
The youngest he was the flower amang them a’.” 
The editors of the Centenary point out (III, p. 390) that Burns 
“got the germ of his song . . . from a fragment in the Herd MS.” 
The second of the three lines is, however, closer to a ballad com- 
monplace than to the fragment from Herd. See for instance 
“Sir Hugh” (155-A) 1. 1: 
“Four and twenty bonny boys 
Were playing at the ba’.” 
See also “The Bonnie House o Airlie” (199-B) st. 3: 
“The lady looked o’er her own castle wa.” 
Again, the third line of Burns’s stanza is nearer to a line in “The 
Bonny Earl of Murry” (181-A) than to anything in the Herd song: 
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. the bonny Earl of Murray 
Was the flower amang them a’.” 
8. “Charlie He’s My Darling” (C.B. III, p. 154) st. 3: 
~ Sae light he’s jimped up the stair 
And tirl’d at the pin; 
And wha sae ready as hersel’ 
To let the laddie in!” 
With this the editors of the Centenary point out (III, p. 414) one 
ballad parallel; see also “Glasgerion” (67-A) st. 10; “The Grey 
Cock” (248) st. 4; “Auld Matrons” (249) st. 2; and elsewhwere. 
9. “The Lass that Made the Bed” (C.B. III, p. 162) 
a. st. 5: “I laid her tween me and the wa’.” 

With this cf. “King Henry” (32) st. 18; “Captain Wedder- 
burn’s Courtship” (46-A,B,) st. I; “ Prince Heathen’”’ (104-B) st. 4. 
b. st. 7: She took her mither’s holland sheets 

An’ made them a’ in sarks to me.” 

With this cf. “The Elfin Knight” (2-A) st. 7 and 8; “Jellom 
Graeme” (90-B) st. I; “Johnie Scot” (99-A) st. 12 and 13. Of 
course both a and b may have come to Burns from Scottish song, 
though the expressions were common in the ballads. 

10. “It Was A’ for Our Rightfu’ King” (C.B. III, p. 182) 
a. st. 3: “He turn’d him right and round about.” 

Burns’s expression, though connected in some way with “Mally 
Stewart”’ (see C.B. III, p. 435) resembles more closely the phraseo- 
logy of several ballads. See for instance “ Young Hunting’’(68-A) 
st. 16; “Willie and Lady Maisry” (70-B) st. 15; “James Harris” 
(243-F) st. 3; and elsewhere. The third stanza of this text of 
“James Harris” is so suggestive of Burns’s first and third stanzas 
that it may well be quoted entire: 
“He turned him right and round about 
And the tear blinded his ee: 
‘I wad never hae trodden on Irish ground, 
If it had not been for thee.’ ”’ 
This text of “James Harris” was published in the Muinstrelsy, 
5th edition, 1812 (Child’s headnote). Laidlaw had written to 
Scott concerning the ballad in January 1803. If it was current 
in this form before Burns wrote his song, it, as well as “ Mally 
Stewart,”’ may have helped shape Burns’s lyric. It is quite pos- 
sible, too, that Scott had the ballad unconsciously in mind when 
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he wrote the song in “Rokeby”’ for which the editors of the Cen- 
tenary say he “adopted” Burns’ third stanza. 
b. st. 5: “When day is gane, and night is come, 
And a’ folk bound to sleep.” 

The expression does not appear in “ Mally Stewart,” but is a modi- 
fication of the ballad commonplace “ When bells were rung,”’ etc. 
(Cited Ritter p. 208.) 

11. “Young Jessie” (C.B. III, p. 226) L. 1: 


“True hearted was he, the sad swain o’ the Yarrow.” 


The editors of the Centenary say (III, p. 460): “It is probable that 
Burns refers to the hero of the old ballad The Dowie Dens of Y arrow.” 
It should be noted, however, that Burns sent the B-text of “Rare 
Willie Drowned in Yarrow” (215) to William Tytler in 1790. He 
may have had either of the two ballads in mind. 
12. “O, Let Me in This Ae Night” (C.B. III, p. 274). 

The editors of the Centenary note: “Founded on a song in Herd’s 
Collection (1769) which Burns revised for Johnson’s Museum. 
The first stanza and the chorus are borrowed from the Herd set, 
which is one of many derivatives from a group of black letter 
ballads.”’ The idea of the song, and to a considerable extent the 
phraseology of the chorus, may be paralleled in the ballads. Cf. 
“Erlinton” (8-A) st. 4; “Glasgerion” (67-A) st. 10; “Willie and 
Lady Maisry” (70-A) st. 7, and others. 


Some persons would undoubtedly point out more “parallels” 
or “adaptations” than I have included in these brief lists; others 
would strike out some of mine as insignificant. In any case, one 
comes to the conclusion that Burn’s immediate debt to the ballads 
was slight. 

Why the poet, with his well known fondness for re-working 
old material, should have made so little use of ballads that were 
ready at hand, it would be profitless to discuss at any length; 
three suggestions however, may not be out of place. First, Burns 
had a native preference for lyric over narrative forms; it was an 
easier and more congenial task to build up a song around an old 
chorus, than to rewrite a ballad. Second, the fact that other men 
were already collecting and publishing ballads may have had 
something to do with Burns’s neglect of them. Herd, Pinkerton, 
and Ritson had already scoured the field. Third, Johnson’s plan, 
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in the Museum, was to furnish a complete collection of “Scots 
Songs” for the use of “admirers of social music.” He was as 
much interested in the publication of tunes as of suitable words 
for tunes. This interest, which to a larger extent than is usually 
recognized Burns seems to have shared, made it inevitable that 
the poet should turn to Scottish song rather than to the ballads. 
There were ballad tunes to be had, but the song tunes were far more 
numerous; this fact in itself would have determined the line along 
which Burns was to work.” 
FRANKLYN BLIiss SNYDER. 


Northwestern University. 


2 Original preface to Vol. L., Museum, ed. Stenhouse, 1853. 

3 Angellier, commenting on Burns’s neglect of the ballads, writes: “II 
avait l’ime passionnée, et non romanesque. II fallait, en tout ce qu’il faisait, 
qu’l sentit, entre les mains, de la réalité, quelque chose de présent et d’immédiat. 


Son éducation littéraire s’était formée 4 regarder la vie et les gens qui |’entour- 
aient. Son génie était fait d'observation, bien plus que d’imagination. I] 
avait l’esprit net et pratique, il ne l’avait jamais exercé 4 se transporter dans 


d’autres temps. II ne savait pas vivre parmi d’autres hommes que des hommes 
réels et vivants.”” (Robert Burns; I, p. 19) The existence of “Scots Wha 
Hae,” and of the numerous Jacobite lyrics—to mention only the songs that 
come first to mind,—makes this explanation inadequate, though there is a general 
truth in it. 
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FIVE SPENSERIAN TRIFLES 


(1) Amoretti 19 
Sonnet 19 of Spenser’s Amoretti begins thus: 


The merry Cuckow, messenger of Spring, 

His trompet shrill hath thrise already sounded, 
That warnes al lovers wayt upon their king, 

Who now is comming forth with girland crouned. 
With noyse whereof the quyre of Byrds resounded 
Their anthemes sweet, devized of loves prayse, 
That all the woods theyr ecchoes back rebounded, 
As if they knew the meaning of their layes. 


The rhyme is evidently defective, and as there is no possibility 
of emending crouned, it only remains to change the three other 
rhymng words by dropping the -ed. The printers probably did 
not recognize Spenser’s manuscript sound (=souned, sowned) as 
the past participle (cf. F. Q. 1.1.41.4; 2.5.30.3; 2.6.47.7; and espe- 
cially 3.4.30.8), and so appended the -ed, thus rendering it necessary 
to do the same for resound and rebound. The result as respects 
the rhyme with crouned they failed to observe, and the editors 
have been equally unheeding. Compare F. Q. 2.3.38.8-9; 6.11. 
26.6,8; also T. M. 22; F. Q. 6.10.10.5; 1.6.14.2; Epith. 13,14,18. 


(2) Amoretti 43 


The omission of doth from line 5 would improve the metre. 


(3) Amoretti 45 


The by which of the last line is metrically superfluous, and 
might therefore be dropped. Cf. Shakespeare, Richard IT 1.1.26: 
As well appeareth by the cause you come; 
1 Hen. VI 2.5.54-5: 
Declare the cause 
My father, Earl of Cambridge, lost his head; 
2 Hen. VI 1.3.68-9: 


As I was cause 
Your highness came to England. 


(4) Amoretti 49 


Mighties (line 3), as an appellation for God (in the possessive) 
is otherwise unexampled in Spenser (as a common noun once, F. Q. 
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4.8.1.3). Read, perhaps, th’ Almighties (cf. T. M. 389, 510; 
F. Q. 1.8.21.8; 1.9.50.4; 4.10.30.7.; 5. Pr. 11.2; 5.10.1.7; Epith. 211). 


(5) Commendatory Sonnet 1 
The of the first line should be read as thee. 


ALBERT STANBURROUGH COOK. 
Yale University. 
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THE LIFE OF KARL FOLLEN. A Study in German-American 
Cultural Relations. By Spindler, George W., Ph.D. The 
University of Chicago Press. Chicago, Illinois, 1917. 


The work in question is the first of a series of historical mono- 
graphs published under the auspices of the German-American 
Historical Society of Illinois, edited by Professor Julius Goebel. 
It is certainly a good beginning. In the first place, Dr. Spindler 
has rendered a really scientific account of the life of Karl Follen. 
All previous attempts in this direction contained too much of the 
personal element, and for the most part they were very fragmen- 
tary. Dr. Spindler has made careful use of all the widely scattered 
material, has conscientiously weighed conflicting evidence and 
striven for no other goal than for the attainment of the truth. In 
the light of his findings, Karl Follen appears as a man of wide 
learning, keen insight, a fearless thinker, who pursued every thought 
to whatever conclusion it led him, and who had the courage to 
apply these conclusions to his own conduct, regardless of the pos- 
sible consequences to himself. But we should be wrong if we were 
to assume that Follen’s superior intellectual power was the most 
important trait in his make-up; he was above all a man of the 
heart, his heart, and not his reasoning was the main spring of action 
with him. 

The social and official position of his father and Follen’s own 
ability would have made a splendid career possible, nay easy for 
him, if he had only known, or been willing to compromise. At 
the outset, his youthful enthusiasm led him to radical demands 
for political reform; he desired the unification of his fatherland, 
or rather of all the people of German blood, under a republican 
form of government, embodying the principles of liberty, equality, 
and human brotherhood on a far loftier plane than has ever been 
attained. His aspirations were born of a religious fervor that 
knew no impossibilities. In the poetic production of his youth, 
he advocated indeed violence, it would seem, but one must agree 
with Dr. Spindler that it is incompatible with Follen’s character 
and his actual, practical conduct, to see in those verbose utterances 
anything but poetical exaggerations. It appears likewise unfair 
to accuse Follen of complicity in the murder of Kotzebue, or charge 
him with the moral responsibility for it The evidence is con- 
flicting on that point, but the adverse part of it is by no means 
clear; it operates far more with possibilities and suggestions than 
with plain statement of facts. Since according to Follen’s views, 
the state has no existence apart from the individuals that com- 
pose it, and the aggregate is amenable to the same ethical laws as 
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the individual, it seems unlikely that he instigated a deed of ag- 
gression for the welfare of the whole which he never could have 
committed in his own interests. Investigations and trials insti- 
tuted at the time produced no evidence of Follen’s complicity in 
the deed; but he remained an object of suspicion and when in 
January 1820 his elder brother and a friend were arrested as 
political suspects, he feared for his own safety and fled the country, 
never to return. Not until nearly five years later, did Follen 
emigrate to America. At first it seemed that his troubles were 
ended when he reached these shores Follen, some time after his 
arrival, wrote home glowing accounts about American freedom, 
institutions and conditions, but he soon discovered that perfect 
liberty had not yet been achieved here, and true to his principles, 
he made himself again the champion of the oppressed by joining 
the abolition movement, with the result that he again had to sac- 
rifice his material welfare to his devotion to an ideal. Even if 
his life had not been cut short by an untimely death, he probably 
would have never attained worldly success, but in the realm of 
the spiritual his achievements were of the highest order. 

The most important part of Follen’s life were, of course, the 
fifteen years he spent in the United States, and Dr. Spindler 
properly puts the emphasis upon that part. But he has given us 


9 


here far more than a mere account of Follen; he has rendered a 


clear, concise, and yet complete presentation of the religious, 
philosophical and political tendencies of New England life at that 
period. In doing so, he has not digressed, for Follen’s life was so 


} 


intimately associated with all this that its significance cannot be 
made comprehensible apart from its setting. 

In December 1825, after a year’s residence in this country, 
Follen came to Cambridge and entered at once upon his duties 
as instructor in German at Harvard College. Inasmuch as Ger- 
man never had been taught before at any American college, Follen 
had to perform the difficult task of the pioneer. What this meant, 
one can scarcely imagine at the present day. Follen not only had 
to create an interest in the subject taught by him for the first 
time, but he also had to create simultaneously the instruments 
indispensible for carrying on his work. There was no grammar 
or reader in existence, suitable for use with American students. 
But by indefatigable labor, Follen quickly supplied the want, 
and, especially as regards the reader compiled by him, with great 
skill and success. The fact that this reader was still used at Har- 
vard in the sixties of last century speaks well for its merits. His 
summary of German literature as given in general lectures, par- 
ticularly his analysis of some of Schiller’s works, show not only a 
thorough grasp of his subject, but also great originality and inde- 
pendence of thought. In spite of the fact that, at first, library 
facilities for his work were almost entirely lacking, he accomplished 
enviable results. 
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Soon his influence broadened with a corresponding increase in 
labor; for since 1828 he taught ethics and history in the Harvard 
divinity school for a time. Just as important as his influence as 
a teacher of German language and literature were his efforts to 
disseminate some knowledge and create a correct appreciation of 
German philosophical thought among an ever growing number of 
New England scholars and divines. The paramount difficulty 
which he had to overcome in this field was of a somewhat dif- 
ferent nature, but hardly less formidable. Above all he had to 
combat a widespread prejudice against German philosophy. Dr. 
Spindler is here as elsewhere very careful not to attribute all 
progress made in this direction by the intellectual men of New 
England in those days to Follen, but one must agree with the 
author that Follen’s influence was no small factor 

His efforts did not cease here. Being thoroughly convinced 
that a sound mind presupposes a sound body, he established gym- 
nastics at Harvard, like instruction in German an entire innovation, 
at least as a systematic course. Follen even found the necessary 
time and energy to devote considerable attention to the work at 
the public gymnasium established in Boston. If we look into the 
system of gymnastics taught by him, we find all the essentials 
of our present day physical training, to be sure: without any ela- 
borate physiological theory for its foundation. Here Follen was 
not absolutely the first in this country. Gymnastics had been 
introduced as a part of the regular instruction at another school 
two years before the course at Harvard was established, as Dr. 
Spindler was well aware. The institutior in question, the Round 
Hill School of Northampton, Mass. was opened in the fall of 1823 
by George Bancroft and Joseph Green Cogswell. The two men 
sought to realize educational ideals which they had formed abroad, 
especially by contact with the educational life of Germany, and they 
strongly believed in the truth of the saying, mens sana in corpore 
sano. In “Some Account of the School, etc.” of the year 1826 the 
statement is found: “We are deeply impressed with the necessity 
of uniting physical with moral education; and are particularly 
favored in executing our plans of connecting them by the assis- 
tance of a pupil and friend of Jahn, the greatest modern advocate 
of gymnastics. We have proceeded slowly in our attempts, for 
the undertaking was a new one; but now we see ourselves near the 
accomplishment of our views. The whole subject of the union 
of moral and physical education is a great deal simpler, than it 
may at first appear. And here, too, we may say that we were 
the first in the new continent to connect gymnastics with a purely 
literary establishment.’* In a circular of later date we read: 
“The rest of the intervals is appropriated to exercise. Riding on 

' Bassett, John Spencer, The Round Hill School, p. 41. Reprinted from 


the proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society for April, 1917. Wor- 
cester, Mass., 1917. 
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horseback, gymnastics, bathing, and dancing are prescribed recrea- 
tions, under the same regulations as the literary exercises.’” 

Follen’s views on educational matters in general were in ad- 
vance of his times. He at one time contemplated establishing a 
school at which the study of the classics was to yield first place 
to the pursuit of the natural sciences and modern languages. In 
the education of children, he insisted that their play instinct be 
made the basis of all work, anticipating the Montessori method, 
though only in theory, and that instruction must be solely governed, 
not by the future requirements of the man, but by the present needs 
of the child. Then the child would grow up into a far better citizen, 
than by any endeavor to instil into the child directly views and 
principles supposedly conducive to good citizenship. 

The last years of his life, Follen spent in the ministry of the 
Unitarian church, and in this field, too, he achieved great success, 
but also met, as was natural, with a good deal of opposition. 
Religion was for him conviction with love for its vital force; creed 
and dogma were negligable externalities. Follen hoped to realize 
in his own day what has not yet been accomplished, namely the 
unification of all Christian people in one great religious body, 
without, however, disturbing the different confessions of faith. 
Material success was impaired, in this field, too, by the antagonism 
aroused by Follen’s attitude towards slavery. It is a highly 
significant fact that the Church in those days was arrayed almost 
solidly on the side of slavery. The United States were then as 
now, the land of religious freedom; the right of worship was granted 
to the adherents of any creed whatsoever. But the separation 
of church and state had not brought about the spiritual liberation 
of the former, its separation from the material interests of the day, 
and so it only followed where it should have led. 

Follen took a conspicuous part in the propaganda for the aboli- 
tion of slavery, a movement which was frowned upon by legisla- 
tures and courts alike, and, of course, attempts were made to 
prohibit all utterances directed against this institution. In this 
connection, Follen rose to a most bold, lucid, and glorious defense 
of free speech. The privilege of free speech, he declared, was the 
unalienable right of every citizen, at times of stress and great dif- 
ferences of opinion only more so than ever. He considered it 
the right, nay the duty, of any minority to strive to constitute 
itself a majority by exercising the right of free speech, and he 
justly regarded interference on the part of a democratic govern- 
ment as a far more serious menace to liberty than suppression of 
free utterance on the part of an absolute monarch. If we take 
into account the general sentiment of the time, we are not surprised 
that all the churches of Boston and some others, besides, were 


2 Outline of the system of education at the Round Hill Schoo]. June 1831, 
p.- 13. Boston, 1831, from N. Hales Steam Power Press. 
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refused for the purpose of holding a memorial service in honor of 
Karl Follen, when he had lost his life at sea in January, 1840. 
His unconditional, fearless attitude in all questions of liberty and 
justice made his life a failure according to worldly standards, but 
“in all that is best worth living for,—growth, peace, love, useful- 
ness, honor, and abiding presence in greatful memories, Karl 
Follen was crowned with a perfect success.” 

Dr. Spindler’s presentation leaves the reader with the satis- 
faction derived from the perusal of work well done. Some casual 
users will probably feel the lack of an index, especially because of 
the great abundance of material—But few typographical errors 
have come to my notice. Page 14, note 1: acheologist instead of 
archeologist; page 52, line 10: aufgegagngen instead of aufgegangen; 
page 188: no indication in the text to what note 1 refers. The 
bibliography appended contains valuable data for any one inter- 
ested in that period of New England intellectual life coinciding 
with Karl Follen’s sojourn in the United States. 


Joser WIERR. 
Smith College. 





DIE ZECHER- UND SCHLEMMERLIEDER IM DEUT- 
SCHEN VOLKSLIEDE BIS ZUM DREISSIGJAHRIGEN 
KRIEGE von Max Steidel. Karlsruhe, J. Liepmannssohn. 
1914. 107 pp. 

During the last score of years the greater part of the important 
publications on the early German folksong have been reprints or 
studies of source material The title of the above Heidelberg 
dissertation gave one the hope of finding the work an adequate 
comprehensive treatment of one of the most important groups of 
songs. But an examination of the essay brings a considerable 
degree of disappointment. The author was not equal to his task. 

An introduction of twelve pages does not pretend to do much 
more than to give a sketch of the part played by drinking and 
drinking customs in Germany of the thirteenth to the sixteenth 
centuries. The main part of the study begins with a discussion 
of miscellaneous stereotype expressions of the drinking songs, and 
proceeds in a second division to those that are found in wine songs 
in particular. Then follows a consideration of the relatively few 
beer songs; the kinds of glasses and drinking vessels mentioned in 
the songs; the almost universal custom of Zutrinken (fairly well 
worked out); gambling, music, and the serving of food at drinking 
bouts; the behavior of the intoxicated; and, finally, woman as 
she appears in convivial songs. A third brief section is devoted 
to quotations from some of the temperance literature of that day 
in prose and verse, particularly the contrafacts. 
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Criticism of the work may begin with its title. Volkslied 
hardly belongs there, for so many of the texts Steidel uses had 
been patched together to carry tunes of various musicians and com- 
posers of the second half of the sixteenth and the first half of the 
seventeenth centuries. They contain popular expressions and 
verses, it is true, but they were and remained in fact Kunstlieder, 
often very much overdone on the artistic or artificial side. The 
author does not distinguish clearly enough from Zecherlieder of 
two or more stanzas those short popular elements—little drinking 
rimes or rimelets—which floated about and appeared as texts or 
as parts of song texts in the old printed collections. With all 
this in mind, such a title as “Deutsche Zecher-und Schlemmer- 
poesie bis zum Dreissigjahrigen Kriege” might have been less 
objectionable. 

There is a bibliography of original sources used,—printed song- 
books, fugitive prints and MSS. For the printed collections it 
shows too great a dependance upon the now inadequate list in 
Goedeke, Grundriss, 27, §§ 109f. and overlooks a good deal of 
material. A table of contents would have been convenient and 
a complete list of first lines should most certainly have been added. 

One is surprised at the statement, on p. 2 in characterizing the 
sixteenth century, that it lacked completely “irgend welche feinere 
Sitte bis in die héchsten Kreise hinauf.”’ 

P.18. “Er setzt das gleslein an sein mund.”’ Steidel was not 
acquainted with the text in Daubmann’s collection of 1558, re- 
printed in Neue Preuss. Provinzial-Blatter, Kénigsberg, 1856, p. 
265. There should also have been a reference on p. 18 to the 
reprint of Scandellus 1570, No. 10, in PBB. 35, 437, No. 64. 

P. 23. In discussing expressions praising the beneficial effect 
of wine, the author ought to have known the reprint in PBB. 37, 
267 of “‘Mancher spricht in dem meyen” ending, “ Kumm her lab 
mir mein hertze, Vnd sey der Artzet mein.”’ 

P. 94 ff. “Den liebsten bulen den ich han.” The version in 
Euphorion 2, 300, should have been considered. 

Steidel apparently undertook to mention Fischart as a source 
whenever he treated one of the numerous songs which happened 
to be represented in the Gargantua of that author. He usually 
does not indicate, though, whether Fischart quoted the whole 
text or only a fragment and always neglects to refer to the reprint 
(by Alsleben, Neudrucke, Halle), where the quotation might be 
found. His superficial treatment of Fischart’s drinking songs may 
be considered more in detail. 

P. 21 and 88. “Ach Wein du schmackst mir also wol.” Cf. 
Gargantua reprint, p. 146, lines 23 ff. The fragment is part of 
five stanzas from one of the freshest convivial songs of the six- 
teenth century and Fischart is its chief source, (PBB. 35, 453, No. 
113). One doubts the statement on p. 31 that the expression 
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‘‘drumb lass ich Véglen sorgen” is “ganz unmotiviert im Zusam- 
menhang” in this song. 

P. 31. He gives Scandellus 1570 credit for being the earliest 
source of the rime, “Trinck wein so beschert dir Gott wein.” He 
might have found it in Forster’s fifth collection, 1556, No. 39, if 
he had looked through the fext of M. E. Marriage’s edition, p. 202 
(Neudrucke, Halle), instead of depending on the index in which 
the first line of this rime is lacking. He did not know the still 
earlier references to the rime and Fischart’s treatment of it, as 
given in PBB., vol. 35, 434, and vol. 37, pp. 263, 268. His sup- 
position that the version in Knéfel 1581 represents an older form 
of the rime is false. 

P. 34. Fischart is overlooked as a source of the rime “Ist 
keiner hie,” etc. (PBB., 35, 451). 

P. 36. In discussing the expression “ Frisch auff,”’ the comical 
use o! it in the Gargantua (reprint, p. 130, 1. 7 from bottom) 
should have been considered (PBB., l.c., p. 441, No. 76). 

P.55. Again, in connection with the expression “Zum Biere,” 
Fischart should have been referred to, (PBB., 35, 451, No. 106). 
Steidel might well have called attention to the fact that Fischart, 
who lived in a wine region, made a humorous change in stanza 8 of 
“Tch zeunt mir nechten einen zaun” in order to take a rap at beer 
(I.c., p. 402). 

P. 64. A reference might have been made to Fischart in con- 
nection with “tummel dich guts weinlein” (PBB., l.c., p 431). 

P. 71. Steidel does not recognize that the fragment “vnd wer 
des weins nit trincken mag, der ist nit vnsers fugs” is from the very 
popular song “Ich zeunt mir nechten einen zaun,” quoted also 
by Fischart (cf. PBB., 35, 431). 

P. 105. Fischart is overlooked in connection with “Ein abt 
den woéll wir weihen” (PBB., 35, 426). 

Steidel mentions on p. 95 the poem in 20 nine-line stanzas “Ir 
narren die so trincket” (doubtless by a churchman), which com- 
pares the drinker unfavorably with the ass that cannot be made to 
drink more than he needs to slake his thirst. But he fails on p. 
106 to note in the Trunken Litanei (Gargantua, ed. Alsleben, p. 
149) a stanza, “Den Esel wil ich preisen” which seems to be part 
of a parody, from the standpoint of the drinker, on that long and 
solemn song (PBB., 35, 453). 

One doubts that Steidel’s acquaintance with the Gargantua 
quotations extended beyond a cursory reading of Ch. 8 (Trunken 
Litanei), supplemented by the references to Fischart’s drinking 
songs in the notes of modern printed collections (of F. M. Béhme, 
et al.). After once setting out to mention Fischart, he should 
have been more careful and consistent in doing so. Fischart’s 
songs were worked out for him in another Heidelberg dissertation 
five years older than his own, easily accessible in Paul & Braune’s 
Beitrage, vol. 35. Steidel should be given credit for going to the 
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original sources (song books, etc.) for most of his material, but he 
scarcely ever attempts to make verification easy by reference to 
modern reprints or recent literature. His treatment of Fischart 
is only one example of his carelessness or ignorance in this matter. 

This study, which shows traces of the boyish style of the 
Primaner essay, is probably as good as could be expected of its 
twenty-three year old author in the time at his disposal. The 
larger aspects of the subject require riper scholarship. In spite 
of its faults, the work is of some value and interest. Yet one 
regrets that Professor Waldberg assigned this topic for a dis- 
sertation. We wish we might have had, instead of Steidel’s treat- 
ment of the subject, one by that master of the field, Arthur Kopp, 
so recently deceased. 

Cuas. A WILLIAMS. 
University of Illinois. 


EDWARD YOUNG’S “CONJECTURES ON ORIGINAL COM- 
POSITION” IN ENGLAND AND GERMANY. By 
Martin William Steinke, Ph.D. New York. F. C. Stechert 
Co. 1917. 


Dr. Martin W. Steinke’s monograph will be welcomed by stu- 
dents of criticism and by scholars who are interested in the eigh- 
teenth century and in the problems of comparative literature. 
The service which he renders is threefold: first, he provides us 
with a handy, accurate reprint of Young’s essay; then in two 
appendices he brings together in useful form “The Ideas Contained 
in the Conjectures compared with their Parallels found in Earlier 
Writings,” and also “The Conjectures Compared with their Paral- 
lels in Subsequent German Literature”; lastly, in two introductory 
chapters he reopens the important question of the position and 
influence of the Conjectures in England and Germany. Frankly, 
these two chapters seem to me the least valuable part of the whole 
monograph. Let us hear Dr. Steinke’s statement of his purpose: 

The introductory essay on the Conjectures on Original Composition attempts 
first to ascertain their origin, original meaning, and réle in English literature. 
It deals with the history of their contents, with the terminology and principal] 
ideas, and with their fundamental points of view. Finally, it discusses thei 
significance to the English reader and writer, past and present. 

The essay next outlines the relation of the Conjectures on Original ( 
position to German literature. It deals particularly with their relation to the 
so-called Storm and Stress Period, attempting first to show where and to what 
extent and effect the ideas contained in Young’s treatise occur in the works 
of the Storm and Siress writers, and then to ascertain whether these writers 
got their ideas from Young’s treatise or from other sources. It offers, in other 
words, a reconsideration of the important question whether Young’s essay and 
English thought in general really exerted the dominating influence upon the 


, ° 


rise of the Storm and Stress Period with which they are often credited. 
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This is no unpretentious task to accomplish in forty pages 
and the very brevity of treatment tends to shake our confidence 
in the author’s conclusions. 

As a matter of fact, however, his conclusions regarding the 
influence of the Conjectures in German appear plausible, although 
they do not coincide with those reached by Professor J. L. Kind 
in a more extended study, Edward Young in Germany (N. Y. 1906). 
Professor Kind says (p. 57): “Herder, then, took up the ideas of 
originality in literature as preached by Young and corroborated 
by Hamann, and not only laid stress upon the same principles, 
but sought to exemplify them and to apply them, for the purpose 
of arousing national pride in German letters. Thus he helped to 
free Germany from the servility of imitation.” Dr. Steinke con- 
cludes (p. 40) that the Conjectures “contain ideas which, although 
often in a different form, were of the greatest importance in the 
development of Germany’s literature, and they contributed some- 
thing to the prevalence and force of these ideas.” But he goes 
on (p. 40) to qualify his position thus: “Germany, however, does 
not owe these ideas or their momentum in any decisive measure 
to Young’s essay. The literature of Germany would not have 
been poorer as to contents, nor would it have developed along 
different lines, without Young’s Conjectures on Original Composi- 
tion.”’ The summary of his results is worth quoting in full: 

Long before Young’s essay was written most of his literary theories, and 
even his literary terminology, were current in Germany. For the most part 
they had come in from without, first from France and then, in a larger measure, 
from England. The most effective propaganda for them in Germany up to 
the time of Young’s essay were made by Bodmer and Breitinger, by Gellert, 
and by Lessing. While these young men were lecturing and wniting in support 
of these doctrines, there sprang up in Germany, and kept on coming in from 
without, particularly from England, a multitude of literary and aesthetic 
treatises similar in various ways and degrees to Young’s essay. For several 
decades they continued to appear and resulted in the Storm and Stress Period. 
Young’s Conjectures were but one among a multitude of factors in that great 
reconstructive period of literary criticism which began, on the larger scale, 
with Bodmer and Breitinger, and closed with the Storm and Stress Period, and 
the Conjectures were neither the most forceful nor a frequently mentioned one 
of these factors (pp. 39-40). 

Dr. Steinke’s advance over Professor Kind consists of a fuller 
and more precise statement of conclusions. His evidence, how- 
ever, is not as carefully presented and often times not as copious 
as Professor Kind’s. For instance, in the case of Herder the 
latter devotes some seventeen pages (op. cit. pp. 40-57) to showing 
how Young’s spirit permeated the German writers, ending with the 
conclusion quoted above from p. 57. Dr. Steinke, on the other 
hand, devotes, besides a large number of passages in Appendix II, 
only two pages (pp. 21-2 and 37-8) of discussion to Herder, citing 
three or four passages which mention Young by name and con- 
cluding (p. 21): 

This is the extent and limit of our certain evidence of Herder’s tribute and 
indebtedness to the Conjectures. This evidence proves indeed that he reckoned 
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seriously with them, but it does not prove that his work as author and critic 
was greatly influenced by them. 
In another place (p. 37) he says of Herder: 

Most of his numerous and close parallels to the Conjectures, however, 
give no clue to their origin except similarity, and that they bear likewise to a 
multitude of other possible sources. 

Dr. Steinke continues in the following sentence, which probably 
contains a typographical error, for, as it stands, it is unintelligible: 

How well he could have made the Conjectures the basis for his discussion 
of the poet as a creator, but he uses other authorities 

Likewise in the case of Hamann, Dr. Steinke quotes three 
parallel passages and concludes (p. 20) that “These three passages 
are as far as I can see the only ones in which we can be certain that 
he was making use of the Conjectures.” Professor Kind, on the 
other hand, after twelve pages (pp. 28-40) of highly sympathetic 
and intelligent investigation, concludes: 

Hamann, then, in his views on originality and individualism, owes the 
part of his material to Young. His own opinion that nearly all his 
ideas were taken from the Night Thoughts would read more correctly if he had 
said they were taken from the Conjectu 

From these quite different results in the two investigations of 

famann and Herder we can see how far apart are the views of 
Dr. Steinke and Professor Kind. Undoubtedly the latter has 
shut his eyes to any influence besides that of Young on the German 
writers, and Dr. Steinke provides a needed corrective. But Dr. 
Steinke leans over backward in his demand for mathematical 
certainty. In this whole realm of the influence of ideas, especially 
those of a vague or subtle nature, we are treading, indeed, on very 


creater 


thin ice. In drawing inferences we must exercise strict caution. 


124 


But we do not always need evidence which would hold in a court 
j Dr. Steinke admits no influence of writer A on writer B 


hl 


of law. 
unless B waves a flag and exclaims, “‘ Mark now, all you generations 
of future investigators, I now quote B. Behold, an influence which 
you may safely record!” We may stick to such a straight and 
1arrow < 

ments of style, but we shall defeat our purpose if we employ such 
a method alone in tracing the history of ideas. When, for example, 
we find not one or two, but a dozen or twenty passages in B which 
repeat in strikingly similar phraseology the idea of A, if we know 
that B is an open admirer of A and assiduously copies in his note- 
book from A’s works, and if we cannot find any other likely sources, 
we may naturally assume that B has consciously or unconsciously 
felt the influence of A. Dr. Steinke seems not to recognize any 


ourse, if we are counting words, or rhymes, or other ele 


such procedure. 

This fault is, after all, the result of straining with mistaken 
zeal toward scientific accuracy. A greater and more obvious 
defect is Dr. Steinke’s persistent reticence about previous workers 
in the same subject. He has done well indeed to go further afield 
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in search for the ideas which were in the air during the eighteenth 
century, but why does he proceed with such airy indifference to 
the thorough pioneer work of his most conspicuous predecessor? 
Only once does he refer to Professor Kind (p. 20) and never does 
he meet Professor Kind on his own ground. In fact, he recognizes 
his predecessors only in the most general terms: “ Various critics,” 
he says, “have concluded that the treatise exerted a profound and 
decisive influence on German literature.” Then he dismissed 
four scholars, Stein,! Thomas,? Kind,* and Unger,‘ in as many 
sentences. 

If we turn back now to Chap. I, “ Young’s Conjectures in 
England,” we find a still more disconcerting vagueness. Dr. 
Steinke devotes half of his monograph (including Appendix I 
as evidence) to the task of exploding “The erroneous idea of some 
recent literary historians that the Conjectures are notably indepen- 
dent as to origin” (p. 81). Yet we never discover who these 
“recent literary historians” are! Dr. Steinke further says: “In 
various cases, indeed, the Conjectures speak of divine genius and 
divine poetic inspiration, which has given rise to various specula- 
tions as to a remote religious or theosophic origin and a deep, 
mystic meaning in the Conjectures” (p. 12) and concludes: 

Our observations will suffice also to show that the Conjectures have not been 
developed out of the field of religion or theosophy and that they have no extra- 
ordinary mystic meaning, as some critics believe that they have (p. 14). 


Who are “these critics” and where can these “various specula- 
tions” be found? By his complete failure to acquaint us with 
previous investigation,® Dr. Steinke prevents us from judging the 
relative value of his results. He says, for example, “Some years 
ago Professor Brandl found instances in which the Conjectures 
are not without precedent.” We infer from Dr. Steinke’s silence 
that no one else has performed a similar task. As a matter of 
fact a number of scholars have laid bare the more immediate Eng- 
lish sources of the Conjectures. Hamelius® has shown how Temple, 
Addison, Dennis, Welstead and John Henley anticipate Young. 


1 Dr. K. H. von Stein, Die Entstehung der neueren Aesthelik, Stuttgart, 1886. 

2 Walter Thomas, Le Poéte Edward Young, Paris, 1901. 

3 John L. Kind, Edward Young in Germany, New York, 1906. 

‘Dr. Rudolph Unger, Hamann und die Aufkldrung, Jena, 1911. 

‘In connection with Dr. Steinke’s assertion that the Conjectures have 
been an object of “strange neglect” (Introd.) it is worth noting that as far 
back as 1893 Professor Phelps was impressed with “the remarkable breadth” 
of the essay, The Beginnings of the English Romantic Movement, Boston, 1893. 
Professor Phelps appreciated its historical importance and remarked (p. 43) 
that “It is rather singular that this significant piece of eighteenth century 
prose should be at present so neglected.” 

*Hamelius, Die Kritik in der englischen Literatur des 17. und 18. Jahr- 
hunderts, 1897, pp. 119-122. See also pp. 150-154, where he briefly gives 
Young’s contribution. Hamelius is the first to recognize Pinkerton’s uncom- 
promising attitude, which is more violent than Young’s. 
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Brandl’ in a more lengthy essay shows English ideas of originality 
and genius in Addison, Shaftesbury, Fielding, Johnson, Gold- 
smith, Gerard and even Bacon, indicating definitely a goodly 
number of passages to be found in Dr. Steinke’s Appendix. 
Thomas* in his exhaustive and exceedingly competent study of 
Young is not so much concerned with the precise antecedents of 
the Conjectures as he is with the general significance of the docu- 
ment in the thought of the eighteenth century; at the same time 
he indicates a number of forerunners such as Hurd’s Leiter to Mr. 
Mason on the Marks of Imitation and Warton’s essay on Pope. 
He sums up the case fairly in the statement: 

Au point de vue des théories littéraraires |’opuscule qui nous occupe marque 

une date importante. Cen’est pas seulement parce qu’il parait avec d’autres 
publications du méme genre 4 un moment de crise et décide d’une orientation 
nouvelle. C’est surtout parce qu’il proclame les droits de l’individualité et 
qu’il insiste sur la notion du génie (p. 484). 
Of the more recent treatises dealing with the Conjectures we may 
notice Helen Richter’s Geschichte der Englischen Romantik® and 
G. M. Miller’s The Historical Point of View in English Literary 
Criticism from 1570-1770. Miss Richter says: 

Shaftesbury und Addison gingen ihm in der Unterscheidung von Natur- 
und Kunstgenie voraus. Gegen ihre Auseinandersetzungen gehalten, war es 
fast etwas riickschrittlich, wenn nun Young mit der erziehlichen Bedichtigkeit 
seines hohen Greisenalters die Ansicht vertrat, der Dichter kénne sich, wenn er 


nur wolle, selbst zum Originalgenie umbilden. Neu aber war bei Young nicht 
nur die Bezeichnung sondern auch der Begriff Original, der sich mit dem Natur- 
genie seiner Vorgiinger herausarbeitete. (Vol. I, part 2, p. 12.) 

Professor Miller concludes that 

Young wa rtainly influential, but his work had been largely mapped out 
by others . . . notably in Temple, Addison, and Pope (p. 131). 

These few citations will suffice to show that Dr. Steinke’s 
predecessors have not been wholly oblivious to Young’s indebted- 
ness. His own presentation of Young’s possible sources is to be 
found largely in Appendix I, in which he brings together a large 
number of passages, from Longinus to Helvetius. This list could 
be supplemented by any number of others," as Dr. Steinke would 
be the first to admit. He has fulfilled his avowed purpose of 


7 Brandl, Jahrbuch der deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft im Auftrage des 
1903, pp. 1-15. 
®*W. Thomas, Le Poéle Edward Young. 1901. 
* Halle, 1911. 
Heidelberg, 1913. 

IT must add one particularly significant reference from Helvetius: “Le 
neuf et le singulier, dans les idées, ne suffit pas pour mériter le titre de génie; 
il faut, de plus, que ces idées neuves soient ou belles, ou générales, ou extrem- 
ement intéressantes. C’est en ce point que l’ouvrage de génie differe de 
l’ouvrage original, principalement caractérisé par la singularité.” De Pesprit 
(1758) Discours IV, chap. I, Du Genie, Oeuvres completes de M. Helvetius in 
2 vols., London, 1777, vol. II, p. 382. 
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providing future investigators with conveniently classified mater- 
ials. In passing, we should hardly overlook Young’s own inter- 
esting anticipation of the Conjectures in his Essay on Lyric Poetry 
(1728). He declares that 

In every work of genius, somewhat of an original spirit should be, at least, 
attempted; otherwise, the poet, whose character disclaims mediocrity, makes a 
secondary praise his ultimate ambition; which has something of a contradiction 
init. Originals only have true life, and differ as much from the best imitations, 
as men from the most animated pictures of them. Nor is what I say at all in- 
consistent with a due deference for the great standards of antiquity; nay, that 
very example is on my side in this matter. And we should rather imitate their 
example in the several motives and fundamental principle of their working, 
than in their works themselves. This is a distinction, I think, not hitherto 
made, and a distinction of consequence." 

So far I have been concerned mainly with considerations 
arising from Dr. Steinke’s method" and scholarly attitude. It 
remains for us to examine a few scattered statements. Dr. Steinke, 
to satisfy most of us, would have to explain what he means by the 
assertion that the Night Thoughts contains in practice to a large 
extent those principles of literary composition which are preached 
in the Conjectures (p. 7). Then in classifying Vida with Lessing 
and Winkelmann (pp. 25, 29) with respect to the insistence on 
imitating nature, Dr. Steinke makes certain conventional state- 
ments of the Italian critic represent his total doctrine which is 
highly formalistic. Likewise when he says that “In comparison 
with the preceding Italian school the French school of Pope stood, 
furthermore, as strongly for originality as did the Romantic in 
comparison with that of Pope” (p. 9) because “In the Dunciad 
and in the introduction to his Homer Pope himself is about as 
forceful a preacher of originality as Young” (ibid.), Dr. Steinke 
tends to confuse certain observations in the Dunciad and preface 
to the Homer with Pope’s total attitude and influence. 

Finally, we must agree with one of Dr. Steinke’s most important 
theses that “Very little influence of the treatise on later Eng- 
lish writers can be discovered” (p. 15). In addition to the refer- 
ences which he takes over from Brandl and Thomas, we may note 
the review in the London Magazine for 1759 (vol. VIII, pp. 231-2) 
and a long review, largely quotation, in the Monthly Review, vol. 
XX, pp. 501-7, in which the essay is called a “rhapsody,” and is 
declared to contain many observations which are “new, striking 
and just” (p. 502). Reynolds, indeed, speaks as though the 
Conjectures were well known when he remarks: 

He that imitates the Iliad, says Dr. Young, is not imitating Homer.” 

2 In “The Works of Edward Young, LL.D. In3 vols.” London, 1798, 
yp. 222-3. 
cm. Dr. Steinke should correct the exasperating habit of quoting without any 
reference. On pp. 10-13 there are at least fifteen citations quite undocumented. 
In the Appendix he refers to passages from Young only by page and volume. 
Many libraries, he should remember, do no contain the edition he refers to. 

4 Literary Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, in 2 vols. London, 1852. The 
Eleventh Discourse, vol. I, p. 36. 
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In regard to the assertion, in which Dr. Steinke merely translates 


Brandl (op. cit., p. 13), that Goldsmith did not pass “definite 


judgment on” the treatise (p. 15) we can only quote from Gold- 
smith himself: 

Wherever he falls short of perfection, his faults are the errors of genius; 
his manner peculiarly his own; and while his book serves, by precept, to direct 
us to original composition, it serves to impel us by example 

He begins by apologizing for his having, at his time of life, resumed the 
pen. There was no need of an excuse from one whose genius still subsists 


in its energy. and whose very defects will have admirers. He proceeds to ob- 
‘ I 

serve, that there are two kinds of imitations, one of nature, the other of authors. 

mitation to the second, an 


The first we call originals, and confine the term i 
imitator of the last class he justly ranks infinitely beneath the former: an imi- 


tator shares his crown with the chosen object of his imitation, but an original 
seizes reputation.” 
As for the statement that “Hugh Blair follows Addison devotedly 
in his Lectures on Rhetoric (1783), but criticises Young as ‘too 
fond of antithesis—too much glitter—fatiguing’ ” (p. 15), both 
Brandl and Steinke seem unaware that Blair is not speaking of the 
Conjectures at all, but of Young’s True Estimate of Human Life. 

“The history of the extensive discussion of the conception of 
genius in English literature from Dennis to Young will some day 
form an interesting chapter in the history of romanticism,” says 
Miss Margaret L. Bailey in her interesting study, Milton and Jacob 
Boehme, (N. Y. 1914, p. 179)."7 And indeed we shall never under- 
stand the full significance of Young’s Conjectures until we realize 
its central position in an “original genius” movement which had 
a profound influence on the whole romantic movement in England 
as well as on the Continent.'* Duff, Gerard, Colman, Wood, Hurd, 
Pinkerton, Blake, and others develop the same ideas which are ex- 
pressed most notably in Young’s essay. When we have studied 
these men in relation to their time we shall appreciate far better 
many ideas which dominate us at present. In the meantime we 
may thank Dr. Steinke for providing us with material and for 
helping to keep the subject before us. 

J. PAUL KAUFMAN. 
Yale University. 


% Critical Review, vol. XVII, 1759, p. 483. 

6 Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, 2 vols. Philadelphia, 1793, vol. 
I, p- 324, S. 

17 Cf. Professor Goebel’s review of Spiritual Reformers in the 16th and 17th 
Centuries, by R. M. Jones, London, 1914, in JouRNAL oF ENGLISH AND GER- 
MANIC PHILOLOGY, vol. XVI, pp. 136-141. 

‘8 For this whole point of view I am entirely indebted to Professor Babbitt 
of Harvard. In certain investigations which I intend to publish in the near 
future, I hope to contribute something to the understanding of this movement. 
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DER TEUFEL IN DEN DEUTSCHEN GEISTLICHEN 
SPIELEN DES MITTELALTERS UND DER REFORM A- 
TIONSZEIT. Ein Beitrag zur Literatur-, Kultur- und 
Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands von Dr. Phil. Maximilian 
Josef Rudwin. Hesperia: Schriften zur germanischen Phil- 
ologie, herausgegeben von Hermann Collitz, No.6. Gdéttingen: 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht; Baltimore: The Johns Hop- 
kins Press. Pp. xii+194. 


Rarely can a phantom personality, for such is the mediaeval 
Christian Devil, begotten of the folk-brain in an age of profound 
and fertile folk-superstition, be subjected to orderly and sub- 
stantial cross-examination. It is a species of genii, which having 
once escaped from its bottle, refuses to return to it. Dr. Rudwin 
is fortunate, in that the bottling of his most interesting examinee 
was done for him some centuries ago. By very virtue of titular 
definition, the Devil of the German Mediaeval Religious Drama 
is already under glass, and foreordained to objective and relentless 
analysis. The investigator’s task has a delightful definitude. 
And to his work the author brings a peculiarly adequate equip- 
ment: a conspicuous familiarity with church liturgy and theological 
lore, acquaintance with the dramatic and scenic technique of the 
mediaeval stage, and a restrained but perceptible enjoyment 
of the whimsical nature of his subject. He is well aware of the 
ultimate purpose and wider bearings of such a study: the devil- 
scenes of the religious drama during the period of fusion of Ger- 
manic heathen superstition with Christian story, equally phantas- 
tic, should reveal in peculiar degree the mediaeval folk-mind and 
life-attitude. As he says, a people can be adjudged by its devil 
as well as by its god. But from the monograph itself all wider 
application and speculative deduction is excluded. It is a precise 
and methodical tabulation of facts. 

The first half of the study deals one by one with the origin, 
development, and content of the various devil-scenes in the mira- 
cles, mysteries, and eschatalogical plays. In the great body of 
mediaeval dramatic literature which forms the basis of his investiga- 
tion, every participation of the devil in the events of Old and New 
Testament history, as these events were depicted on the religious 
stage, has been traced and analyzed. Theauthor lays fundamental 
stress on the organic relation of the devil-réle to liturgico-scriptural 
sources, and on the fact that the devil, as the popular fancy con- 
ceived him, and as he frisked in the flesh on the religious stage, 
was not an imposition of exuberant pagan imagination on church 
doctrine, but a natural and legitimate outgrowth of it. Every 
introduction of the devil-element has as its direct inception a 
definite biblical or liturgical passage, or a generally accepted theo- 
logical teaching. The comic nature of such scenes therefore, though 
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inevitable, is in every case to be regarded as distinctly secondary, 
never existing for its own sake. In the course of his study Dr. 
Rudwin has occasion from time to time to contribute and defend 
an original point of view, in refutation or correction of previous 
hypotheses. Such, for instance, is his simple explanation of a 
frequent transposition of scenes in the Easter plays, by which the 
Descent of Jesus into Hell is made to follow his Resurrection, 
instead of preceding it. The author believes this to be the result 
neither of theological necessity nor scenic expediency, but a mere 
means of avoiding confusion in the mind of the spectator by what 
would seem on the stage like a twofold or repeated rising from the 
dead. Here, and more particularly in the final chapter of this 
section, devoted to stage equipment and external details of pre- 
sentation, the author shows a keen appreciation of the bearings of 
practical considerations on dramatic production. 

This part of the monograph may be expected to stir students of 
English mediaeval religious drama to comparisons. Different 
as the history and réle of the English stage-devil have been," the 
exact nature of this difference, taken together with the points of 
contact, should be significant for a study of folk-variation in the 
general homogeneity of the mediaeval mental attitude. 

The second half of the book presents a picture of the social 
organization of Lucifer’s subjects, their relations, living conditions, 
names, activities, amusements, language and differentiation of 
personality. The picture is so vivid and complete, that its nature 
as a composite, a synthesis from scattered sources, is forgotten, 
despite the references that pepper the page and annoy the eye. 
The mediaeval love of parallelism and parody has here found far- 
reaching application, from the basic conception of Lucifer as 
“‘God’s left hand” and his underlings as the apes of angelic action, 
to the subtlest ramifications of subordinate circumstance,—to 
burning fish-liver as over against incense, to Lucifer’s cup, from 
which his disciples drank, to the keys of Hell, entrusted to Satan, 
here pendant to Peter, to Lillis as caricature of the Virgin Mary, 
and to the curious idea that alms may be given in the devil’s name 
as well as God’s. Naive enough is the conception of Hell thus 
plastically projected, for as the massing of picturesque details makes 
evident, the untutored imagination has not succeeded either in 
creating a purely non-human devil, or constructing an unearthly 
milieu for his abode. The devils have modelled their political 
organization after the pattern of the German state. They con- 
form to the externals of orthodox Catholicism, know their Bibles, 
have a chapel, and observe Lent. They like ham and eggs, enjoy 
games, appreciate money, and understand courtly behavior with 
ladies. ‘They have headaches and other corporeal ailments, admire 

‘Cf. Dr. Rudwin’s review of Charles Edward Whitmore’s book: The 
Supernatural in Tragedy. JoURNAL oF ENGLISH AND GERMANIC PHILOLOGY, 
Vol. XVI, No. 2. 
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fine clothes, and are peculiarly sensitive to the difference in social 
rank of their victims. (It is an officer who dances with Maria 
Magdalena.) The homely intimacy of humble society is reflected 
in the paternal attitude of Lucifer toward his servants, in the 
democratic freedom of speech and discussion, and in the solidarity 
and friendliness that arises from oneness of lot and misfortune.? 
An atmosphere of unalleviated industry prevails. To be sure, 
the sole object of this unceasing endeavor is the procuring of souls 
for the population of Hell; but the incessant anxiety of Lucifer 
on this score, his frantic admonitions to zeal and acumen, the 
jubilation over pitiful successes and the inordinate punishments 
for failure, reflect unmistakably the eternal middle-class conditions 
of monotonous and fruitless toil on earth. 

The distribution of labor among the various hellish agents 
parallels the réles of saints and angels. As the latter specialize 
in their virtues, so do the devils particularize in their vices. The 
special patrons of each kind of wrong-doing are here ascertained; 
and from the varying degrees of emphasis attaching to their 
activity might be deduced interesting information as to the moral 
standards of our forbears. The list of misdeeds, which comprises 
all grades of undesirable behavior, from prattling in church to 
arson and murder, is not as archaic as might be expected. Of the 
forty odd reprehensible acts, receiving the attention of experienced 
specialists, perhaps only usury, Sabbath-breaking, music, and 
dancing may be said to have shifted essentially their status in 
conscience. 

In his chapter on the appearance of the devils, Dr. Rudwin 
has again defended ably an independent judgment. In accordance 
with theological teaching, the devils, though in their natural state 
bodiless, assume at will animal, human, or even angelic form. 
When appearing in the shape of human beings, these lower spirits 
rarely show a perfect body, betraying their real nature by 
some deformity or animal excrescence, such as tails, horns, hoofs, 
or an unnatural complexion. The author maintains reasonably 
that this peculiarity of representation is neither theologically 
necessary (for Satan is well able to appear in the perfect guise of 
an angel), or due, as Mone would have it, to the mediaeval artistic 
demand for correspondence between inner nature and external 
form, but a mere survival of the conception of the old Teutonic 
deities, whose portrayal in human shape was always charac- 
terized by a similar physical irregularity. 

A painstaking analysis shows the differentiation of character 
and personality which has resulted from the multiplication of the 


? As the author suggests, the unity and mutual support among the German 
devils is in strong contrast with the spirit of their English kin. It is a point 
worthy of elaboration. Cf. Frederick Monroe Tisdel: The Influence of Popular 
Customs on the Mystery Plays. JourNAL oF ENGLISH AND GERMANIC PHIL- 
oLocy, Vol. V, page 338. 
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original Lucifer to a community of devil-units. Lucifer himself, 
as created by the folk-fancy is the exact reverse of the “ Miltonic 
Prince.” He is tearful, repentant, homesick and embittered; he 
howls and weeps over his lost prestige until his own servants and 
fellow-sufferers can stand it no longer, and openly poke fun at 
him, even in their songs of homage. He is moody, afraid to be 
left alone, vacillating in his commands, and nervous when his 
emissaries are absent too long on their errands. A sense of humor 
is his only pleasing attribute, a humor directed for the most part 
against the clergy, whom he hates for their arrogance and im- 
morality, but which is turned on occasion against himself, as where 
he assures us that he resembles mightily a blacksmith, or likens the 
glow of his countenance to that of a rusty pan. His most attrac- 
tive act is his leniency to the fallen girl, whom he excuses from 
punishment because she transgressed, not from greed, but for the 
sake of handsome youths. It is a pity that this cannot be inter- 
preted as a vigorous protest against the all too harsh judgment 
meted out to such sinners, but Dr. Rudwin is undoubtedly right 
in considering it a mere mechanical parallel to Christ’s dismissal 
of the woman taken in adultery. 

Satan, Lucifer’s “clever rooster,” as he calls him, and his chief 
minister and bosom friend, is more intelligent, more wicked, more 
likeable than his master. He takes risks, having been known to 
snatch a priest from the very altar; and his proud self-confidence 
is in pleasing contrast to Lucifer’s rueful self-abasement. Only 
the ensnarement of really significant souls interests him, and he is 
justly scornful of the cowardly and dishonorable mortals, who 
having made a business agreement with him, and enjoyed the fruits 
thereof, seek to escape payment by an unmanly appeal to the 
Mother of God. 

It is to the great quantity of sifted material, and to the exactness 
and thoroughness of Dr. Rudwin’s method, that the book’s value 
and usefulness are due. It is a question, in this connection, 
whether his industry has not led him at times into irrelevant fact- 
gathering. For example, in the interesting section on the lan- 
guage of the devils (Part II, chapter 9) he has noted, at considerable 
pains presumably, every occurrence of the exclamations “O we” 
or “Ach we” in some twenty-one plays, and has attested his 
findings by fifty line references. But here the research stands. 
Nothing is adduced to indicate whether or not these—and other 
similarly tabulated expressions—were peculiar in any degree to 
devil-usage, or what significance the establishment of such data has, 
or might have, in the light of further investigation. An indulgence 
in what must give the impression of mere bookish fact-hunting 
ought to be accompanied by a hint at least of some conceivable 
ultimate utilization of the material so accumulated. The over- 
lapping of quotations and references, which detract from the 
pleasure of a cursory reading, is unavoidably due to the disposition 
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of the matter, an arrangement admirably adapted for the use of 
serious students of the subject, for whom after all the book was 
written. The repetition is as little to be deprecated as would be 
the repetition in a particularly good index; it is the result of thor- 
oughness of treatment. 

The book will not only be a source of information to students 
of mediaeval religious drama, but should contribute fundamentally 
to the history of folk-thought. It is sure to stimulate further 
investigation in the allied English field, and the points of contact 
and difference, when fully determined in all their bearings, will, 
quite aside from their technical interest, supply data of a trust- 
worthy kind for a curious chapter in the study of comparative 
folk-psychology. 

FLORENCE GERTRUDE JENNEY. 

Vassar College. 


SHAKSPERIAN STUDIES. By Members of the Depart- 
ment of English and Comparative Literature in Columbia 
University. Edited by Brander Matthews and Ashley 
Horace Thorndike. New York. Columbia University Press. 
1916. 8vo, pp. x, 452. Price, $2.25 net. 

SHAKESPEARE STUDIES. By Members of the Department 
of English of the University of Wisconsin. Madison. Pub- 
lished by the University. 1916. 8vo, pp. 300. 

AMERICAN EDITIONS OF SHAKESPEARE, 1753-1866. 
By Jane Sherzer. In Publications of the Modern Language 
Assoctation, December, 1907, xxii. (n.s. xv.) 633-96. Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

HAMLET, AN IDEAL PRINCE, AND OTHER ESSAYS IN 
SHAKESPEAREAN INTERPRETATION. By Alexander 
W. Crawford. Boston. Richard G. Badger. 1916. Small 
8vo, pp. 317. Price, $1.50 net. 

SHAKESPEARE IN AMERICA. By William B. Cairns. In 
Edda: Nordisk Tidsskrift for Litieraturforskning, Heft 3, 
1916, vi. 189-208. Kristiania. W. Nygaard. 


Not the least important part of the celebration of the Shake- 
speare tercentenary was the two handsome volumes of studies 
published by members of the Departments of English in Columbia 
University and the University of Wisconsin. It is perhaps worth 
noting that each institution is a prominent and representative one 
in its respective territory, the one being typical of the great en- 
dowed universities of the East, in which old-fashioned ideas of 
culture still prevail, the other representing the energetic and pro- 
gressive state universities of the West, in which, it is generally 
supposed, there is a strong tendency toward supporting especially 
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those studies which make for practical material improvement and 
advancement. That institutions of both these types recognize 
the value of Shakespeare’s works as a means to culture speaks well 
for the common ideals of American education. 

Typographically, both volumes are somewhat disappointing. 
The Columbia volume is marred by more misprints than we gen- 
erally expect to fifid nowadays.' The name Shakspere is variously 
divided into syllables (cf. pp. 67, 1. 3 f.b., 243, end). The plan 
followed in the fourth and thirteenth papers, of putting a reference 
in parenthesis outside of the sentence without capital or period 
(see, for example, p. 81, ll. 18, 22, p. 84, 1. 3, p. 321, 1. 15 f.b.), has 
no warrant in the usage of any reputable printing office with which 
we are acquainted; the proof-reader himself has been inconsistent 
(cf. p. 85, 1. 1 f.b., p. 88, 1. 18). The correct usage is followed 
on p. 70, ll. 7, 14, 25, 37. In the Wisconsin volume an unfortunate 
choice of type has disfigured several pages (e.g., pp. 207-11, the 
titles of the plays should have been, say, in small capitals roman).? 

That opinion is still divided as to the best spelling of Shake- 
speare’s name is illustrated by the fact that in the Wisconsin 
volume the customary spelling Shakespeare, now practically 
universal, is followed, while the Columbia scholars have uni- 
formly spelled it Shakspere. Obviously, however, they go too 
far when they change the spelling in quoted passages or titles. 
One exception (p. 431, n. 1) seems to have got by. 

In quality, the papers in both volumes are in the main sound 
and worthy contributions to the study of Shakespeare and the 
Elizabethan drama. 

The Columbia volume’ includes eighteen papers, of which eleven 
are general, while seven have to do with individual plays or charac- 
ters. Prefixed is a graceful sonnet, Shakspere Dead, by Professor 
J. B. Fletcher. 

1P. 18, 1. 19, p. 19, 1. 13 f.b., p. 20, 1. 1 f.b., read plebeians. P. 20, 1. 10 
f.b., read foreseen. P. 22,1. 9 f.b., no paragraph. P. 26, 1. 1 f.b., read Pub- 
lications. P. 204, 1. 17, delete the first word. P. 111, 1. 7 f.b., read these 
data. P. 299, 1. 8, read villainist; 1. 14, read quintessence. P. 307, 1. 9 f.b., 
read resource. P. 315, 1. 2 f.b., the expression “as edited” is most unusual; 
is there a printer’s error here? P. 317, end, an omission. P. 382, 1]. 8, read 
the ones. P. 450, n. 3, read Reliquiae Antiquae. 

2P. 99, 1. 12 f.b., the preferable spelling is Antony. P. 128, 1. 8 f.b., read 
needs. Pp. 128, 1. 3 f.b., 276, 1. 8, and perhaps elsewhere, the name is wrongly 
divided at the end of the line. P. 131, 1. 6 f.b., comma after IV. P. 191, I. 
11 f.b., bad spacing. P. 263, 1. 18, p. 272, 1. 4, and elsewhere, the period would 
look better inside the quotation marks (as in]. 10). P. 281, 1. 15, read belong. 
On pp. 77, 101, 123, 145, 199, 213, 229, 251, and 275 the headlines are wrong. 

*The following reviews have already appeared: The Atheneum, Dec., 
1916, p. 595; The Boston Transcript, May 10, 1916, p. 5; The Catholic World, 
Nov., 1916, civ. 261; The Nation, July 13, 1916, ciii. 40; The New York Times 
Review of Books, May 21, 1916, xxi. 212; The Spectator, Dec. 23, 1916, cxvii. 
808; The Columbia University Quarterly, Sept., 1916, xviii. 373-6, by R. M. Alden; 
The American Journal of Philology, Jan.-March, 1917, xxxviii. 93-6, by T. S. 
Graves; Modern Philology, Jan., 1918, xv. 189-91, by C. R. Baskervill. 
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In the opening essay Professor Brander Matthews discusses 
Shaksperian Stage Traditions. He insists upon the importance of 
preserving for the general good the immense body of traditions of 
how great actors have interpreted Shakespeare’s lines, and urges 
that future editors of the plays shall utilize these traditions. Too 
often great passages, e.g., Portia’s plea for mercy, are merely 
declaimed without reference to the setting, or the needs of the 
moment, or the obvious intent of the dramatist. On the other 
hand, whatever the dramatist may have intended to do, it is 
important to note what he actually did. On this ground Professor 
Matthews boldly justifies Irving’s and Booth’s Shylock, while 
admitting it to be “highly probable that Shakspere intended 
Shylock to be a despicable villain detestable to all spectators.” 
This goes squarely against the doctrine expounded by Prof. Craw- 
ford (see below) that what Shakespeare meant to do should be 
good enough for anybody; the reader may take his choice. 

Professor Thorndike’s paper on Shakspere as a Debtor is a 
temperate and well considered statement of the kinds of debts that 
Shakespeare owed to his contemporaries and his times. Cer- 
tainly the extent of his known indebtedness has increased as the 
years have piled up their records of scholarly gleanings in Eliza- 
bethan dramatic history. Yet after it has all been rehearsed, 
Shakespeare remains supreme. His supremacy, however, is now 
seen to be of a different sort from that which Dowden, for example, 
imagined to be his. The formula used to be, Shakespeare first, 
the rest nowhere. But now we have to admit that the contem- 
porary dramatists were a very busy and by no means negligible 
group. ‘‘During the period of Shakspere’s authorship, London 
probably often saw one hundred new plays in a single year.” Yet 
among the playwrights of the day, Shakespeare is still easily first, 
for whatever he touched he improved and transformed. ‘Amid 
the rivalry of the brilliant group which gives primacy in English 
literature to the first decade of the seventeenth century, he main- 
tained his leadership whether on the public stage, at court, or in 
the Mermaid tavern.” And on the whole we think the public 
is coming round to the view so long championed by Professor 
Thorndike, that Shakespeare’s changes in method and detail are 
to be attributed not so much “to the effects of his personal exper- 
ience, resulting in periods of depression and exaltation,” asjto 
“the changes and movement of the drama of his time.” Some 
further light is thrown on this subject by Professor Frank A. 
Patterson, who writes on Shakspere and the Medieval Lyric. 
He has found in the plays many traces of medieval songs, and 
concludes that Shakespeare, perhaps more than his contemporaries, 
modeled his lyrics on those of former times. As a lyrist he “took 

* For an example of the latest of these, see Miss Janet Spens’s Essay on 


Shakespeare’s Relation to Tradition, and the present writer’s review of it in 
The Dial, Sept. 13, 1917, lxiii. 216. 
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the poetry that England had bequeathed him and made of it songs 
not unlike those of his predecessors, yet unapproached.” 

Such doctrine as is embodied in these two papers means that 
many books like Dowden’s will have to be scrapped, and that 
Shakespeare’s spiritual history will have to be rewritten. But 
to what extent can it be ascertained? How much can we safely 
infer from the internal evidence of the plays and poems? This 
is the ever fresh theme of Professor William T. Brewster’s paper 
on Shakspere’s Personality. It is iconoclastic in a high degree. 
The author contends that all the attempts yet made to reconstruct 
the personality of the poet have been vain and futile, and that such 
efforts can never be anything else. We shall all agree, doubtless, 
that it is not safe to trust any reconstruction based wholly on his 
works. We do not yet know enough about psychology to be sure 
that any writer’s personality can be reconstructed from his works. 
Still, we are much inclined to believe that there is some definite 
relation between personality and authorship, just as there is be- 
lieved to be between personality and penmanship; and we incline 
further to believe that some facets of Shakespeare’s personality 
may be safely inferred from the body of work generally attributed 
to him. It is like believing in immortality: you can’t prove it, 
but you go right along believing (or disbelieving) in it according 
to your temperament, while admitting, of course, that it has no 
scientific basis. Further, when Professor Brewster says that the 
record and the inferences that we may legitimately make concern- 
ing Shakespeare “do not indicate a supremely interesting person- 
ality,”’ we must* pronounce this an opinion so highly subjective 
that debate becomes impossible. One may disagree with this 
view without putting Shakespeare on a false pedestal. Every one 
will have his own opinion. After all, what do we mean by “an 
interesting personality”? The quality of interest is a supremely 
relative matter 

Professor Charles S. Baldwin, in an interesting Note on the 
History Play, calls attention to the perenniality of this type of 
drama, and to the fact that these plays, which are still popular and 
are still usually written in verse, were of the sort that kindled 
Shakespeare’s tragedy and liberated all his dramatic powers. 
But would not the author have been more convincing if he had 
drawn his illustrations from some other play than Othello? Surely 
this is not a history play in any ordinary sense—or if it be one, then 
the word “history” becomes synonymous with its congener “story” 
and all tragedies become history plays. True, “in a large sense 
we may speak of Elizabethan tragedy as representing history in 
poetry, and of the historical conception of drama as idealizing 
human passions in great figures of the past” (p. 303); but is not 
this rather confusing than enlightening? The Elizabethan history 
plays were concerned with the great deeds of the English kings 
and derived their interest from this fact. Certainly no Eliza- 
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bethan thought of the Italians among whom Othello’s lot was 
cast as having anything to do with his own forefathers (cf. the 
quotation from Sir Thomas Browne, p. 310). We may readily 
admit Lear and Macbeth into the group of histories, because they 
belong to British history; yet even here it may fairly be doubted 
if the spectator thought as much about the history as he did about 
the story. In his main contention, however, Professor Baldwin 
is undoubtedly right. 

Professor Franklin T. Baker, writing on Shakspere in the 
Schools, points out how the changing phases of our study of Shake- 
speare reflect our progress in ideas. Seventy years ago, when we 
knew little about and cared less for the theater, school-books in- 
cluded merely selections and detached passages. Then, with the 
editions of Hudson and Rolfe, came the interest in the psychology 
and especially in the ethical aspirations of Shakespeare, to be 
succeeded by interest in the dramaturgy of the poet. We wish 
Professor Baker had expressed himself more at length about how 
Shakespeare should mot be taught in the schools; doubtless lack 
of space prevented him from handling this large subject.. As 
it is, the paper is decidedly interesting. In connection with the 
increasing number of school performances of the plays, of which 
Professor Baker speaks, Professor Allan Abbott’s paper on School 
Performances of Shakspere’s Plays is timely and will be found full 
of useful hints. Perhaps the author is inclined to cut rather over 
much. If the schoolboy has the right attitude toward Shakespeare, 
he will stand a good deal; if he has not, it is a question if mere 
excisions will give such an attitude. 

In his Reality and Inconsistency in Shakspere’s Characters, 
Professor Ernest H. Wright makes some good points. Of all 
English poets and perhaps of all poets, Shakespeare is the least 
likely to get between his characters and his readers. These char- 
acters are, in consequence, more true to life in the sense that they 
give us more of the complexity of real life than do the characters 
of an artist like Racine, whose characters are relatively simple, 
logical, and consistent. These statements are elaborately illus- 
trated by an analysis of Hamlet, after which the author gives 
some illustrations of how, in consequence, (1) Shakespeare charac- 
ters have been treated as independent creatures of flesh and blood; 
(2) how critics have been tempted to seek the hidden Shakespeare 
in the characters themselves; and (3) how opinions with reference 
to these characters clash. In these last paragraphs Professor 
Wright shows effectively the futility of much of the so-called Shake- 
speare criticism of the last few years. 

Professor Carl Van Doren has sought to find out what Shake- 
speare has to say about the art of the poet and the dramatist. The 
results are meager. In speaking about poets, Shakespeare takes 
about the same tone “‘as a reserved and humorous poet might use 
with regard to his profession in the easy gossip of a club.” Of 
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the dramatic art he says little. “He could discuss, penetratingly 
and finally, the technic of an art, as ‘Hamlet’ shows; but he kept his 
own artistic principles implicit in his art.” 

Professor Harrison R. Steeves undertakes an evaluation of 
certain American editors of Shakespeare. His work is independent 
of that of Miss Sherzer, which he did not see till his labors were 
practically completed, and the two. papers, both of which are 
valuable, well supplement each other. Miss Sherzer, who has 
much more space at her disposal, begins with Mrs. Lennox’s 
Shakespear Illustrated (1753), although that is properly not an 
edition at all but merely a recapitulation of the stories on which 
the plays were founded, and concludes her list with Richard Grant 
White. She mentions all the editions of which she has knowledge, 
and quotes the title pages, carefully indicating by means of an 
asterisk those editions she has not personally seen. By means 
of judicious quotations she indicates each editor’s point of view 
and makes fairly clear his actual contribution to the higher and 
lower criticism of the poet. Professor Steeves is not so much 
concerned with dates (he does not even tell us when the first 
American edition was published) or bibliographical details as with 
the qualities and the achievement of each successive editor whom 
he discusses. He brings his study down to the present time. It 
is interesting to compare some of the remarks of the two critics. 
Of the Boston edition of 1836 Miss Sherzer says: “This edition, 
rather than Richard Grant White’s of twenty years later, deserves 
to be called epoch-making, for the publishers claim to follow, in 
general, the readings of the folio of 1623.” Professor Steeves says: 
“Peabody’s edition is plainly not of high importance, as it involved 
nothing more than the working over of material then very much 
esteemed.”’ Again, Miss Sherzer says that Hudson® began in 
1844 to write lectures on Shakespeare; Steeves says that he pro- 
duced a series of lectures which he delivered in the South and 
Middle West in 1843. We are unable to pronounce definitely 
which is right, but from such evidence as we have been able to 
collect, it would seem that Steeves’s statement is a safe one. The 
late Andrew J. George, who knew Hudson intimately, in his 
edition of Hudson’s Essays on English Studies, says: “On graduat- 
ing from college in 1840 he went to Kentucky, where he began 
teaching. The next two years [presumably 1841-3] he taught in 
Huntsville, Alabama. He continued his Shakespearean studies 
meanwhile and gathered material for a series of lectures which he 
gave to large audiences in the principal southern cities... . In 
1844 he came to Boston.” Connected with this point is the story 
mentioned by Miss Sherzer that Hudson was induced at the age 
of thirty to begin the reading of Shakespeare. This story is related 
in Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American Biography, 1888 (iii. 298), 

5 By a misprint (p. 670, |. 12) Miss Sherzer makes Hudson a student at 
Middleton instead of Middlebury College. 
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in such a way as to make it appear that Hudson himself told the 
story. The contradictory fact mentioned by Miss Sherzer is not 
seriously damaging to the authenticity of the tale, since Hudson 
might easily make such an off-hand remark without implying 
anything of consequence; but there is evidence, if George (pp. xiii- 
xv) is to be credited, that Shakespeare was among the earliest 
books he read and that he wrote essays on Shakespeare while in 
college.® 


The Question of Shakspere’s Pronunciation is discussed by 
Professor Harry M. Ayres. Though he does not settle the ques- 
tion, he offers some valuable hints. The vocabulary of the phone- 
tician is always a puzzling problem; it is doubtful if Professor 
Ayres has made himself wholly clear by the use of such terms as 
“obscure vowel” (p. 243, 1. 16 f.b.) and “retracted or inverted” (p. 
250, 1. 15 f.b.); but in the main a layman will be able to read him 
with ease. Was the / ever sounded in could (p. 241, 1. 14 f.b.)? 
The argument a priori is, of course, against it. The NED. (ii. 
57) says: “7 began to be inserted about 1525, apparently in mechan- 
ical imitation of should and would, where an etymological / had 
become silent so that these words now rimed with coud.”’ Louns- 
bury (HEL., 2d ed., p. 458) and Emerson (BrHEL., p. 133) both 
say categorically that it was never pronounced. On the other 
hand Vietor (Shakespeare’s Pronun. i. 96) says, “Various orthoe- 
pists testify also to the [Il] in could and would.” According to 
Ellis (EEPr. iii. 886, col. 1, iv. 1005, col. 2) the pronunciation of / 
was indicated by Smith, 1568, Bullokar, 1580, Gill, Logonomia, 
2d ed., 1621, Butler, 1633, Price, 1668, and Cooper, 1685 (the last 
gives could possem and cool’d refrigeratus as homonyms). Richard 
Grant White believed it was sounded, and in a note to LLL. v. 1.5 
says that / in could, would was heard in the old pronunciation of the 
eastern U. S. Hart, in his Orthography (1569, quoted by Jes- 
persen, MnEGr. i. 294), has kuld, shuld, (w)uld. Spenser repeat- 
edly rhymed would, could, should (Ellis, EEPr. iii. 871, col. 2); 
and Shakespeare rhymed should and cool’d (VA. 385). In spite 
of this evidence, however, we cannot bring ourselves to believe 
that the / in could was universally pronounced (it may have been 
sporadically) in Shakespeare’s time. At that time the reading 
public was not large, and the spelling had not begun to influence 
the pronunciation as it has since done in many words. Ellis 
himself differentiates between (shuuld) (EEPr. iii. 986, 1. 23, 993, 


* Cf., too, the incident related by Rev. Luther H. Sheldon, of the class of 
1839 at Middlebury College: “At one time when Hudson seemed even more 
than usually earnest and happy in his comments, I remarked to him, ‘Hudson, 
you will some day write a book on Shake speare; I will give you a title-—The 
Beauties of the World’s Greatest Poet.’ He replied, ‘Oh, no; I read and study 
this author only because of the genuine pleasure it affords me. and the kind 
of rest it gives me from the fatigue and routine, of my college application.’ 
Quoted in The Place in Letters of Henry Norman Hudson, published by Middle- 
bury College, Feb., 1916, p. 5. 
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1. 19) (shuu'dst) (995, ll. 23, 24), (shuld) (989, 1. 6), (wuuld) (989, 
l. 18, 991, 1. 26), and (wud) (988, 1. 9 f.b.) and (kud) (992, 1. 6). 

We come now to the studies of individual plays and characters; 
these, lack of space forbids us to do more than mention. Pro- 
fessor George C. D. Odell, in one of the most entertaining of all 
the papers, describes the revivals of A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
on the New York stage. When he calls the 1826 performance 
“the first performance of a Shaksperian play in America” 
(p. 122), surely this is a slip of the pen. Does he not mean a 
first performance? An ambiguous sentence like this is quite 
unusual in so careful a writer. Professor William W. Lawrence, 
dealing with The Love Story in ‘Troilus and Cressida,’? makes it 
clear that Shakespeare was simply maintaining the traditional 
views of these characters, and that because of the rise of modern 
ethical ideals of the relations of the sexes, the old heroes and heroines 
of the stories based on the medieval code of courtly love were 
bound to suffer. Professor John Erskine shows how by a few 
simplifying changes Shakespeare adapted the current story of 
Romeo and Juliet to the immortal expression of the tragedy of 
young Jove. Professor Algernon D. ‘Tassin studies Julius Caesar. 
He finds Shakespeare’s debt to Plutarch very great; yet Shake- 
speare departs from Plutarch in his conception of Brutus, to whom 
he believed Plutarch too partial, and in many minor details he 
alters and adds in such a way as to achieve “the dramatization 
of his audience.” Besides, Julius Caesar is both lucid in diction 
and void of dead wood. ‘It is his only tragedy of which you can 
say there is nothing too much of anything. It is his only tragedy, 
almost his only play, of which the original version and the present 
acting-version can be the same.” Possibly a more skilful handling 
of the mass of details which Professor Tassin gives us would have 
made parts of his essay easier reading. Professor Trent contrib- 
utes some useful textual notes on Pericles. Professor Krapp 
finds in Parolles not a kind of Falstaff but a reflection of the Eliza- 
bethan “villainist and modernist time-servers who walked the 
streets of London in gaudy splendor.” The moral of his character 
is that “style is not enough to procure the salvation of a man.”’ 
Finally, Professor Cunliffe, in discussing The Character of Henry 
V as Prince and King, lays down the general principle that pro- 
vided our imagination does not “‘run counter to Shakspere’s con- 
ception and thus create inconsistencies which are not to be found 
in the text,” we moderns have a right to modern conceptions of 
Shakespeare’s characters—“the one great question for us is the 
impression they make on our minds as we see them across the 
footlights or imagine them rising from the printed page.” He 
then illustrates this by pointing out how Henry V, once the mirror 

7 See the much more detailed account of the matter in Hyder E. Rollins’s 
paper on The Troilus-Cressida Story from Chaucer to Shakespeare in PMLA.., 
Sept., 1917, xxxii. 383-429. 
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of all Christian kings, is now (though Masefield goes too far in 
condemnation) to be regarded rather as a very human but efficient 
ruler, energetic, ambitious, scheming, unscrupulous, full of relig- 
iosity like the Kaiser, for his time not indelicate, “masterful, 
downright, bluff, good-natured. . . . It is his common humanity 
that endears him to us, his high courage, his modesty, his plain- 
speaking, his good-humor, and his practical common-sense.” 
The Wisconsin volume® includes thirteen items, of which the 
first is a series of eight sonnets by Professor William Ellery Leonard; 
of these we like the sixth best. In this book, in contrast with the 
Columbia volume, three papers are not immediately concerned 
with Shakespeare. Of the nine remaining all but one are general. 
We will begin with Professor J. F. A. Pyre’s paper on Shake- 
speare’s Pathos. The author 1s not very successful, we think, 
in characterizing pathos. He is right, to be sure, and he should 
have put it more strongly, when he says that “it is doubtful 
if beauty or joy are ever truly pathetic save through some (however 
delicate) arriére pensée of their transiency, helplessness, insecurity, 
or the like; as of ‘beauty whose action is no stronger than a flower,’ ' 
and ‘joy whose hand is ever at his lips, bidding adieu.’ ” But 
here he should have stopped, instead of going on to say that 
“Pathos may arise from a sense of contrast between present joy 
and foregone hardship, suffering, or peril.” Pathos rather arises 
from the sense of contrast between present joy and hardship or 
eril soon tocome. A good instance is to be found in Hawthorne’s 
story of The Ambitious Guest; the ambition df the young traveler 
is pathetic. Further, contrast the joy of the soldier who comes 
home from the wars and greets his wife and children, with the 
feelings of the same soldier who bids his family farewell to go back 
to almost certain death on the battlefield, or with the parting of 
Hector and Andromache. In the one case, there is only pure 
joy; in the other there is certainly pathos. Again, the author 
further confuses us by what he says of sleep: “Sleep is one of the 
natural goods of life, beautiful in itself, like flowers, like the songs 
of birds. It is the touchstone of health; as the man sleepeth, so 
is he. Where virtue is, it is more virtuous, and where beauty is, 
more beautiful. The relation to sleep therefore becomes an index 
of character and of psychic constitution and a means of portraying 
them. Such intimate revelations are pathetic.” There is nothing 
pathetic, however, about the sleep of a healthy person free from 
care; indeed, it is doubtful if there is anything pathetic about 
sleep except as it suggests death. Macbeth, thinking of his mur- 
dered king, exclaims, 
After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well. 
Where is the pathos? In the sleep there is certainly none; per- 
haps there is in the thought of the living who must suffer so much 


8 Already reviewed in The Nation, Oct. 12, 1916, ciii. 357. 
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before they are privileged to sleep too; but here we pass quickly 
from pathos to pity. It is curious that the author himself is not 
something more than suspicious of the propriety of citing the sleep 
of Falstaff at the Boar’s Head (pp. 57 f.) as an instance of pathos. 
Nor do we always like Professor Pyre’s vocabulary. The use of 
wooingest (p. 54, |. 2 f.b.) and livingness (p. 55, |. 8 f.b.) will tend 
to alienate certain sober readers. And what does he mean by 
the passive verb in this sentence: “The matter which is vital 
to this discussion, however, is not the loss of our sympathies, but 
the means by which they are sought to be regained’’? 

This is followed by John Robert Moore’s paper on The Func- 
tion of the Songs in Shakespeare’s Plays. He finds that “Shake- 
speare was virtually the first Elizabethan dramatist to make 
systematic employment of the song for dramatic purposes; that 
he used either blank, fragmentary, or complete songs in all of the 
plays but nine, of which several are, at least in part, by other 
hands; that his songs are inseparable from the context... ; 
that they serve not for the gross humor of boisterous clownage or 
of raving madness, but for the subtle and delightful portrayal 
of human nature, the enrichment of scene or atmosphere, the 
expression of thought or mood inappropriate for the speeches, the 
motivation of action,® the heightening of emotional effect, and the 
foreshadowing of what is to come.” 

Professor Thomas H. Dickinson, writing on Some Principles of 
Shakespeare Staging, points out that the Shakespearean stage, 
from the point of view of rapport, was chiefly flexible rather than 
bare; this quality “forced him back to the use of his strongest 
medium of expression, the only medium that withstands all the 
tests and changes of time, the medium of the idea expressed in 
perfect language.”” The modern stage is pictorial rather than 
plastic or flexible. It tends (1) to separate the regions of reality 
and imagination; (2) to limit the instrumentalities of the drama 
to the intellect and the senses; and (3) to fasten the action to a 
narrow space contiguous to the audience. Thus all kinds of plays 
except the comedies of manners and the plays of naturalism have 
degenerated. The writer then traces the history of some modern 
attempts to make the staging of Shakespeare more flexible. The 
paper is useful and illuminating. 

Two papers are concerned mainly with Shakespeare’s poems 
and sonnets. Professor R. E. Neil Dodge, in An Obsolete Eliza- 
bethan Mode of Rhyming, discusses such hideous rhymes as 
resolution : absoltition, which occurs here and there in Elizabethan 

®In this connection one recalls the song in M. of V. iii. 2. 63-71. It has 
been pointed out by Weiss (quoted in the Variorum, pp. 141-2) that the sub- 
stance of this gives Bassanio a broad hint. We do not remember to have seen 
anywhere the further comment that the very rhyme with which this song 
begins (bred:head:nourished [:lead|) suggests to Bassanio the proper choice. 
If we assume that Portia had arranged this beforehand, we must perhaps 
conclude that she did not propose to take any chances. 
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poetry, and which may have been due, as Dodge points out, to a 
false notion of Chaucer’s practice derived from Thynne’s edition. 
Only four instances, we rejoice to find, are recorded in Shake- 
speare’s non-dramatic verse; since this is a Shakespearean volume, 
it would have been interesting to learn if Shakespeare permitted 
any such vile usage in the rhyming verses of his dramas. Professor 
Arthur Beatty, in Shakespeare’s Sonnets and Plays, seeks for 
sonnet-like passages in the plays and finds “36 passages in blank 
verse and prose which show the sonnet structure in the way in 
which the thought is presented.”’ He concludes that from 1591 
to 1609 the sonnet habit was a constant in Shakespeare’s mind, 
but that after 1609 he wrote no more sonnets. The reasoning is 
ingenious and convincing; but we do not see how it is made more 
convincing by omitting from consideration the eleven sonnets 
which the author also finds in the dramas. 

The eighteenth century is represented by two interesting 
papers. Miss Lily B. Campbell, in Garrick’s Vagary, recalls the 
details of the Stratford Jubilee of Sept. 6-8, 1769, by which Gar- 
rick shrewdly connected his name with that of Shakespeare. In 
Joseph Ritson and Some Eighteenth Century Editors of Shake- 
speare, Dr. Henry A. Burd reviews the work of one of the most 
picturesque of eighteenth century scholars, who in an age when 
scurrilous pugnacity among scholars was good form, could more 
than hold up his end. If Ritson had put through his edition, it 
would have taken high rank among the editions of a time when 
flourished a brilliant galaxy of commentators and editors. 

With these two papers we may connect Professor Frederick 
W. Roe’s paper on Charles Lamb and Shakespeare. His charac- 
terization of Lamb is-just. Lamb possessed insight, intimacy, 
independence, exquisite taste, but was not broadly comprehensive. 
On one point, however, perhaps Roe claims too much for Lamb: 
namely, when he pronounces Lamb’s explanation of the reason 
for Hamlet’s assumed madness “at once the clearest and most 
satisfying statement of the case ever submitted.” Is it necessary 
to say that “the terror which the sight of the ghost had left upon 
the senses of Hamlet, he being weak and dispirited before, almost 
unhinged his mind, and drove him beside his reason”? Is it not 
enough to remember that in the earlier forms of the story Hamlet 
feigns madness as a part of his plan of action?!” 

1° Cf. The Hystorie of Hamblet ii.: ““The prince Hamblet perceiving him- 
self to bee in danger of his life. . . and assuring himselfe that Fengon would 
not detract the time to send him the same way his father Horvendile was 
gone, to beguile the tyrant in his subtilties (that esteemed him to bee of such a 
minde that if he once attained to mans estate he wold not long delay the time 
to revenge the death of his father) counterfeiting the mad man with such crait 
and subtill practises, that hee made shewe as if hee had utterly lost his wittes; 
and under that vayle hee covered his pretence, and defended his life from the 
treasons and practises of the tyrant his uncle.” The author of the Hystorie 
thought it “a great point of a wise and brave spirite in a yong prince, by so 
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In the one paper dealing with a single play, O. J. Campbell, 
Jr., deals with A Dutch Analogue of Richard the Third. The 
analogue is De Roode en Witte Roos, by Lambert van den Bosch, 
published at Amsterdam in 1651. Itis in rhymed hexameters. It 
will be remembered that Dr. Harold Fuller, in his Providence MLA. 
paper in 1904, held that this play was apparently adapted from a 
pre-Shakespearean English play perhaps even known as The Red 
and White Rose. Mr. Campbell does not deny this, though he is 
very conservative about expressing himself. The most he will 
say is that “the Dutch play is a very definite part of the English 
dramatic tradition which culminated in Shakespeare.” He pre- 
sents here the most striking resemblances between the Dutch 
play and Shakespeare’s. 

We turn now to the non-Shakespearean papers. Professor 
Frank G. Hubbard, writing on Locrine and Selimus, elaborates 
evidence that Selimus borrowed from Locrine, which he finds to 
have been written after Aug. 8, 1591; he thinks they cannot have 
been by the same writer. He makes a good point in saying that 
parallel passages in two plays are rather evidence that two dif- 
ferent men wrote them than that one man was the author of both. 
He thinks, too, that there ha. been all too little collection and study 
of passages common to several plays." One result of such study 
would doubtless be that scholars would be more cautious in their 
attributions of plays. In An Elizabethan Defence of the Stage, 
Professor Karl Young recalls the controversy between William 
Gager and Dr. John Reynolds over the performance of Gager’s 
three Latin plays at Christ Church at Shrovetide, 1592. Of the 
five documents in the debate, nos. 2, 3, and 5 have already been 
printed. Professor Young now reprints no. 1 and recapitulates 
no. 4 with large extracts. A point of special interest is Gager’s 
defence of the practice of mingling comedy with tragedy. Louis 
Wann, in The Collaboration of Beaumont, Fletcher, and Massinger, 
gives in outline the results of investigations which seem to confirm 
Miss Hatcher’s view (Anglia, Apr. 5, 1910, xxxiii. 219-31) that 
these three men collaborated on the basis of “a fairly definite 
division of subject matter. To Fletcher fell in both cases the 
development of the lower types of character, the production of 
the comic action, and the evolution of the sub-plot. Beaumont 
and Massinger confined themselves to the exalted characters, 
the serious action, and the main plot.” The author’s method 
seems to be somewhat mechanical, and until one knows in full 

1 shewe of imperfection in his person for advancement, and his owne 
sing and despising, to worke the meanes and to prepare the way for him- 
selfe to bee one of the happiest kings in his age,” and cited as precedents the 
cases of Brutus and David (Variorum ii. 94 f., cf. p. 112, 1. 16 f.b.). See also 
Fratricide Punished i. 6, end (Variorum ii. 126). 
‘Cf. Prof. Hubbard’s valuable paper on Repetition and Parallelism in 
Earlier Elizabethan Drama, PMLA., 1905, xx. 360-79. 
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the processes of reasoning employed (that is, “the data on each 
play,” p. 158, n. 1), one must suspend judgment as to the finality 
of these conclusions. 

With Professor Crawford’s point of view,” we have a good deal 
of sympathy. He holds that common sense should be allowed to 
help us in the interpretation of Shakespeare’s plays. He thinks 
“that Shakespeare, like other great authors, probably said what 
he meant and meant what he said.” Shakespeare is best regarded 
as a sixteenth century dramatist the most obvious interpretation 
of whom is the simplest and to be preferred to all others. He has 
“tried to approach [the dramas] in the historical spirit, and . . . 
to understand them as they are, without assuming them to be 
unintelligible, and without devising plans for their improvement.” 
Surely this is the point of view we need for the fullest understanding 
of the plays. 

The first of his essays and the one which gives the volume 

its title is on Hamlet. For various reasons none of the theories 
hitherto propounded in explanation of the Hamlet mystery can 
be regarded as wholly satisfactory. There is the view of Goethe 
and Coleridge that Hamlet was the victim of procrastination, owing 
to irresoluteness of character. This tendency to procrastination 
has been explained by Professor Bradley and others as due to 
the fact that Hamlet was the victim of melancholia. The trouble 
with such a view is that it takes one of the most vitally human of 
Shakespeare’s characters into the field of pathology. Shakespeare 
was assuredly not writing a tragedy about a sick man; and as 
critics like Lewis have pointed out, audiences do not condemn 
Hamlet as a weakling or an invalid. Again, Klein and Werder, 
repudiating the notion of Hamlet’s inherent incapacity for action, 
regard his delay as inevitable in view of the necessity of getting 
evidence to corroborate the story of the ghost, and of securing 
justice in such a way that it shall not seem to the people to be 
merely regicide. This view, as Mr. Crawford says, may be re- 
garded as satisfactory so far as it goes., What Crawford now 
does is to take the further step and thus to round out a theory 
which does not fail to meet at most points the objections of critics. 
According to him, Hamlet is “‘a patriot and hero of a new type, 
who aims only to do what is for the good of his country. 
His very inaction, wrongly called procrastination, assumes the 
character of the highest self-restraint and patriotism. His one 
fault is that he cannot always completely restrain himself in the 
face of such terrible provocation. ’™ 

Views equally sensible are presented in the other three essays. 
The Merchant of Venice is found to be not the tragedy of a Shy- 


2 Three typographical errors have been noted: p. 157, |. 20, read summum; 
p. 252, |. 10 f.b., read who; p. 272, n. 1, 1. 2, read mad, and Shakespear. 

3 This is certainly the view of the author of The Hystorie of Hamblet, 
and also, one might contend, of the author of Fratricide Punished. 
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lock more sinned against than sinning, but rather a struggle between 
Jewish and Elizabethan Christian ideals of life (Justice vs. Mercy). 
Othello is the tragedy not of intrigue but of an incongruous mar- 
riage between a wilful, indiscreet, romantic white girl and a black 
whose pride had been outraged. Lear is a tragedy of despotism. 
Absolute rule had had its moral effect on the character of the old 
king. “In acquiring unlimited sovereignty over his dominion 
and over his family, he had completely lost sovereignty over him- 
self.” The tragedy of his experience illustrates the working out 
of moral justice. Again the dramatist “shows a sublime faith 
in the moral order, and in its certainty to bring ultimate triumph 
to right.”” Whether we accept these views or not, we cannot deny 
that they are intelligible and defensible on the grounds of common 
sense. The author pays a sincere tribute to the dramatist when 
he says that “the centuries of criticism have veered hither and 
thither in their judgments, but now show a tendency to come back 
to Shakespeare, and to accept whatever is manifestly the opinion 
of the dramatist.” 

To the valuable Shakespeare number of Edda Professor W. B. 
Cairns of the University of Wisconsin contributes a comprehensive 
sketch of the vogue of Shakespeare in America, discussing first, 
briefly, the editions,“ secondly, the study of Shakespe are in Ameri- 

can schools, and thirdly, the acting of Shakespeare on the American 
stage. He concludes with some notes on the American celebrations 
of 1864 and on those which were about to be held in 1916. From 
his remarks and from the studies we have discussed above we get 
the impression that America, while she has made no startlingly 
brilliant contribution to Shakespearean scholarship, and while 
we ought to be thoroughly ashamed of her share in the Baconian 
controversy, has nevertheless figured respectably in the study 
and the acting of the great plays; and that our present interest 
in these activities, intellectual and artistic, gives promise for 
the future. 

CLARK S. NORTHUP. 


WILLIAM HAUGHTON’S “ENGLISHMEN FOR MY 
MONEY, OR A WOMAN WILL HAVE HER WILL.” 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Albert Croll Baugh. 
Philadelphia, 1917. 8vo, pp. 224. 

In spite of its title this doctoral dissertation is much more than 

a mere edition of William Haughton’s Englishmen for My Money; 

it is a thorough study of an early Elizabethan playwright, who, 

though unimportant for his extant work, was in his day a con- 
spicuous figure in the dramatic world, and a collaborator with 

4% A curious misprint is found on p. 192: the ec 
not Henry but Horace Howard Furnes 


litor of the Variorum wa 
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some of the best craftsmen then writing for the stage. By thus 
clearing up one corner of the great field of the Elizabethan drama, 
the book places students of English literature under a considerable 
debt of gratitude. 

With admirable clearness, the Introduction assembles and 
interprets the scanty facts of Haughton’s life, and sketches the 
history of his brief but active career as a dramatist. Of his life 
very little is known. Dr. Baugh’s conscientious attempt to iden- 
tify the family of the playwright among the hundreds of Haughtons 
then living in London has proved unavailing. We are thus depen- 
dent upon the scattered entries in Henslowe’s Diary, and upon 
Haughton’s will, recently discovered by Mr. Wallace and here 
first printed. Haughton’s earliest appearance in the Diary is on 
November 5, 1597; and since Henslowe refers to him as “yonge 
horton,” we may suppose that he had just begun to write for the 
stage. He died in 1605. His activity as a dramatist, therefore, 
seems to have been confined to eight years. Our record of this 
activity, however, is limited to the five years, 1599-1602, that he 
was working for Henslowe, and only to portions of those five years. 
The first series of payments made to him (in November, 1597, 
and February and May, 1598) relates, it seems, to one play, 
Englishmen for My Money; and after the last recorded payment 
for that play he disappears from sight for one year and three 
months.! But in August, 1599, he reappears in the Diary, and 
begins to work regularly for Henslowe. At first he wrote mainly 
in collaboration with Henslowe’s other and probably more exper- 
ienced dramatists, Day, Chettle, Dekker, and Smith; but after 
April, 1600, he began to write for the most part without assistance. 
His period of servitude to Henslowe came to an end in November, 
1601. Eleven months later, indeed, he returned to sell a single 
play, of which he was the sole author, entitled William Cartwright; 
but this is the last notice of him in the Diary. During the remain- 
der of his life he must have been composing plays for other theatrical 
managers. We cannot imagine that he ceased writing entirely, 
for like the rest of Henslowe’s hacks, he was impecunious; we 
know that at one time at least he was imprisoned for debt, and 
reduced to the necessity of begging Henslowe for the loan of ten 
shillings “to releace hime owt of the clyncke.” If for these other 
managers he labored as industriously as he did for Henslowe, he 
must have produced a large number of plays, some of them, no 
doubt, in collaboration. That a few of these plays are extant can 
hardly be questioned; yet the task of identifying them would be 
difficult, for Haughton’s style not only lacks distinctiveness, but 
conforms in general to the style of the Henslowe school of writers 


1 Dr. Baugh states this correctly on page 17, but in beginning Section ITI 
he incorrectly writes: “After an interval of six months from the date of the 
last recorded payment on Englishmen for My Money, Haughton began, in 
November, 1599, to work with Day.” 
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with which he was for so long associated. His death occurred 
on or very shortly after June 6, 1605. His will, made in extremis, 
reveals that he left behind him a widow and children: “I doe 
giue ail my goodes, chattels, and debtes, whatsoever, vnto my wief, 
Alice Haughton, towards the payment of my debtes and the 
bringing vp of my children.” The chief witness of his will, and 
apparently a friend in time of trouble, was the well-known drama- 
tist Wentworth Smith, with whom he had several times collab- 
orated. 

The perplexing problems connected with Haughton’s numerous 
lost plays—problems which Fleay’s erratic scholarship has made 
more perplexing—are handled with an independence of judgment, 
and yet with a scholarly conservatism, that gives one confidence 
in the results. The reviewer cannot take up in detail the separate 
discussions of these problems; he desires, however, to single out for 
special notice the discussion of the authorship of Two Lamentable 
Tragedies, in which Dr. Baugh takes issue with both Fleay and 
Greg. The argument is clear and forcible, and leaves very little 
doubt as to the main contention, namely, that Haughton had no 
share whatever in the composition of that crude play. 

The second part of the dissertation consists of a reprint of 
Englishmen for My Money. Of this play we have already two 
modernized editions in The Old English Drama (1830) and Hazlitt’s 
Dodsley (1874), a photographic reproduction of the British Museum 
copy of the first quarto in Farmer’s Tudor Facsimile Texts (1911), 
and an exact type-reproduction of the first quarto in the Malone 
Society’s Reprints (1913). The justification for the present 
edition lies in its recording in minute detail a collation of no less 
than four copies of the first quarto (the White and Barton copies 
in America, the British Museum copy through Farmer’s facsimile, 
and the Bodleian copy as collated by Greg), two copies of the second 
quarto, five copies of the third quarto, and the modern reprints 
mentioned above. Thus we have in this edition a textual study 
of the play that should be definitive. 

The Notes, which constitute the third part of the dissertation, 
are, to be frank, disappointing. In the first place they are few, 
yet the play needs careful and full elucidation. In the second 
place, those that are given are not always satisfactory. One does 
not, for example, like the tone of this: 

887. So-la-men . . . etc. The 1830 editor notes “Solamen miseris socios 
habuisse doloris,’”’ but I cannot locate the quotation. 

The quotation, I believe, is an anonymous proverb (possibly sug- 
gested by a line in Seneca) which, with many similar proverbs, 
appears in hundreds of instances in the literature of all the coun- 
tries of Europe. Its popularity in England was probably due to 
its inclusion in Lilly’s well-known Latin grammar. It appears in 
Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus, scene V, line 42, in Dekker’s Seven 
Deadly Sinnes of London, and elsewhere in Elizabethan literature. 
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These facts were not hard to ascertain. It is to be regretted that 
this section of the dissertation does not attain the high standard 
set by the earlier sections. It is only fair to add that the slighting 
of the Notes seems to have been intentional. We may hope, 
therefore, that Dr. Baugh will yet find occasion adequately to 
elucidate the text he has so carefully reproduced. 

In conclusion the reviewer desires to protest against the absence 
of an index. In a detailed scholarly study like this, which touches 
in an important way upon many plays and many authors (for a 
notable example see page 12, note 3) the lack of an index is a 
serious defect. Possibly the fault lies not so much with Dr. Baugh 
as with the general editors of the Univer-ity of Pennsylvania 
theses. Wherever it lies, one cannot help regretting that in a 
series so valuable to scholars as this, the inclusion of an index 
should not be a matter of course. 

JosepH Quincy ADAMS. 
Cornell University. 


WILLIAM DUNLAP: A STUDY OF HIS LIFE AND WORKS 
AND OF HIS PLACE IN CONTEMPORARY CULTURE. 
By Oral Sumner Coad, Ph.D. New York. The Dunlap 
Society. 1917. 8vo, pp. xiv, 315. 5 illustrations. 423 
copies printed. 

In this handsome volume, which maintains the traditions of 
the De Vinne Press, Dr. Coad, of Columbia University, has given 
us a comprehensive and interesting study of the first American 
dramatist of consequence. He has plowed into virgin soil. Save 
in Mrs. Annie Russell Marble’s Heralds of American Literature 
(University of Chicago Press, 1907), pp. 235-75, and in Wegelin’s 
bibliographical articles (in The Literary Collector, January, 1904, 
vii. 69-76, and in his Early American Plays, 1714-1830, The Dun- 
lap Society, 1900, pp. 30-39), one will find but scant reference to 
Dunlap. Bronson (Short History of American Literature) gives 
him only a dozen lines; and Trent only a page and a quarter 
though this is all, perhaps, that in such a work he deserves. Dr. 
Coad has filled, therefore, a real want. 

Since Wegelin wrote, in 1904, the owner of the seven missing 
volumes of Dunlap’s diary has been discovered, but he has been 
unwilling to allow Dr. Coad to see them. It is a pity the name 
of this person was not made known. If his object was to make 
scholarly use of these volumes himself, no one has any right to 
complain. But if his refusal was merely the act of a dog in the 
manger, then he ought to be pilloried along with the notorious 
hoarders of manuscripts and other such obstructors of scholar- 
ship. 

Perhaps if any faults are to be specified in the volume, one 
might refer to some few sentences weak in emphasis, and might 
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say that in the chapter on the plays the author is content with 
somewhat too brief and general criticism. In this connection a 
remark may be pardoned us in connection with the play of André. 
Thirty years ago Professor Brander Matthews, in his introduction 
to the Dunlap Society edition of this play (p. viii), declared that 
one fatal defect would “forever prevent the writing of a successful 
drama on this subject. This defect is that the story has two 
heroes, and that one of these heroes is a traitor and the other a 
spy.” So far as Arnold (as a man of petty motives) is concerned, 
we may agree; but as for André, that would perhaps depend on 
where the play appeared. It is conceivable that an Englishman 
might have worked up a respectable tragedy on the theme of 
André’s life and fate; for André was not a mean person, and died 
bravely in the service of his country. Yet even here a tragedy 
would hardly be possible unless the dramatist imagined some 
fatal defect in André’s character which ultimately brought about 
his downfall. Otherwise, we do not regard a brave and blameless 
soldier’s death as a personal tragedy. 

On the whole, however, Dr. Coad has written a good book. His 
attitude is judicial and impartial. He does not magnify his hero. 
He finds Dunlap to have been lacking in creative power, though 
conspicuous in leading his countrymen to try novelties which 
soon became conventions. Through his translations from Kotzebue 
and others he helped to make European literature known in Ameri- 
ca, and thus “helped give the United States a more cosmopolitan 
view of contemporary culture.”’ As a biographer of George 
Frederick Cooke and Charles Brockden Brown and as the his- 
torian of the American theater and of the arts of design in America, 
he deserves our gratitude for books which, in spite of grave defects, 
record much information not to be found elsewhere. As a painter, 
if he was of the borrowing race, as Dr. Coad says, he helped “to 
gain currency in the United States for the art and literature of 
Europe.” In short, he was an early American humanist, in an 
age when specimens of the species were rare indeed; and for his 
work as a pioneer in the diffusion of knowledge and culture in this 
country he deserves consideration. 

Full bibliographical lists, based in part on Wegelin, and a 
good index complete a creditable and welcome volume. 


CrLaRK S. NORTHUP. 


BURNS: HOW TO KNOW HIM. By William Allan Neilson, 
Professor of English, Harvard University. Pp. xii+332, 
with the Nasmyth portrait of Robert Burns. The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Indianapolis. 

Professor Neilson’s study of Burns is an important addition 
to the rapidly increasing number of titles in this series of books on 
how to know the greater authors. Contributions to such a series, 
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even when made by writers and scholars of repute, are bound to 
differ widely in value. Some will hardly rise above the dignity 
of mere pot-boilers, others will be dry and perfunctory, still others 
will lack insight and inspiration. Happily this particular series, 
which professes to be no other than a collection of popular exposi- 
tions for busy men and women, contains certain volumes admirably 
fitted to serve, not only their primary purpose, but the larger 
end of true literary criticism. ‘To any but the most cursory reader 
Professor Neilson’s book satisfactorily performs both services. 

Chapter one presents a brief but adequate biography of Burns, 
among the facts of which are incorporated a number of personal 
poems such as The Cotter’s Saturday Night, Mary Morison, Ae Fond 
Kiss, and I hae a Wife. Chapter two makes a rapid survey of the 
history of the language and literature of Scotland from early 
times to those of the poet, and dwells upon his divided indebtedness 
to the writers of his own country and of England. Then follow 
three chapters which deal respectively with the poet’s songs, his 
satires and epistles, and his descriptive and narrative pieces. 
Each, in accordance with the plan of the series, includes a number 
of complete poems; indeed, not less than ninety are so reprinted, 
thus giving the reader of the book th great bulk of Burns’s poetical 
work not mediocre in value. The difficulties which the Scotch 
dialect presents are reduced to the minimum by the printing of 
English equivalents in the margins opposite the unfamiliar words, 
a device vastly superior to affixing numbers which guide the reader 
to a maze of words huddled together at the bottom of the page, 
thus distracting rather than assisting the attention. The book 
concludes with a chapter summarizing the character of Burns and 
the value of his work. Although not in any way intended to 
rival or supersede Carlyle’s famous essay on the poet, it might very 
properly be read as an introduction or a supplement to that work. 
Withal the book is sane throughout, and ought to bring about a 
revival of interest in the poetry of Burns. 


ELMER JAMES BAILEY. 
Cornell University. 








NOTES 


The Carnegie Institution of Washington has lately published A Con- 
cordance to the Poems of John Keats, compiled by a group of Cornellians, 
Dane L. Baldwin, Professor Leslie N. Broughton, the late Mrs. Laura Cooper 
Evans, John W. Hebel, Professor Benjamin F. Stelter, and Miss Mary R. 
Thayer. It is a handsome folio of 437 pages. The list of citations is com- 
plete except for a group of fifty-nine of the commonest forms. It is based on 


the Oxford Keats, issue of 1914. Prefixed is a reproduction of the Severn 
miniature and an excellent introduction of fifteen pages by Professor Brough- 
ton. “Because of the richness and charm of his diction and the felicity of 
his phrase,” says the essayist, “‘Keats is fully deserving of careful study.” 
Such study this concordance should greatly aid and stimulate. 





